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THE SENTIMENT OF NATURE IN THE POETRY 
OF GEORGE MEREDITH 

Bj S. C. Deb 

In the following pages, the present writer intends to 
discuss a feature of the poetry of Meredith, which has often 
been touched upon by earlier writers. Even a superficial know- 
ledge of Meredith’s poetry will make one recognise that he 
was throughout his life moved by the feeling of love and 
reverence for Nature, and that unhke many modem poets, 
(such as T. S. Eliot), he might almost be said to have created a 
religion of his own, based on this deep-seated emotion. 
Meredith, commencing his literary career as the fervent disciple 
of Goethe,^ and of a Carlyle who had not yet been soured by 
contact with the world, was naturally drawn to ponder one 
important aspect of their works — ^their quest of a faith, and 
the rehabilitation of the creed of Nature-worship by the for- 
mer. Meredith began his literary career with a volume of 
poems in 1851,2 but was afterwards compelled, because of 

1 Sencourt, “Life”. 

2 “Poems” (i 8 5 1), but tEis volume he later on spoke of veiy slightingly. 
“The sole excuse for it, in my mind, is the crude age of theater. But 
that does not make it more comfortable to think that the book is not 
extinct”. [Letters, Vol. II, p. 456]. 
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the lack of money, to turn to fiction and journalism, and the 
next important volume of poetry from his pen — since “Modern 
Love,” has nothing to give us — came only as late as 1883.^ 
Though the novels of Meredith are saturated with the feeling 
of love for Nature, and in many places are crowded with 
detailed descriptions of natural scenery, the fact that while writ- 
ing them he was principally concerned with painting scenes from 
the life of upper class society, or analysing types of characters met 
with in such a class, did not permit him to express his intimate 
personal beliefs with the fullness and freedom that he .could 
easily achieve in his verse. Towards his prose writings Mere- 
dith always looked with a somewhat dissatisfied air, and all his 
life he desired to be considered a poet. “Only a few read my 
verse” complained he to Edward Clodd almost at the end of 

his long life, “and yet it is that for which I care most 

I began with poetry, and I shall finish with it.”^ 

It would seem therefore, that a consideration of the 
poetry of Meredith would enable the reader to formulate an 
opinion about the sentiment of Nature in his work with 
a greater degree of concinnity than a similar treatment of 
his novels. Yet a careful perusal of his poetry soon dis- 
abuses the reader. Meredith’s verse is, in even a greater degree 
than his prose, individual and bizarre in its expression; and the 
peculiar charm that certain unusual symbols and images had 
for the poet, adds to the primary difficulty presented to the 
reader by the extreme rapidity and tenuity of the poet’s thought. 
When one also remembers that Meredith at no period of his 
career looked back on the past, and analysed and differentiated 
the attitude of the moment from those that had preceded it, 
(as Wordsworth did in “Tintern Abbey”), one is not surprised 
that the central impression created by the poet should seem 


‘‘^oems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth” 
CMtUoil has been used throughout. 

= Clodd, Edward : “Memories” (p. 146) 


1883; in this essay the Sumy 
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to be clouded over and obscured by the many unallied and 
conflicting, though passing moods, produced in one’s mind. 
Out of these confusing impressions, the reader has to select 
the most important, and also the most harmonised ones, and 
on their basis attempt to make a synthesis. 

The first point to be remembered in making a synthesis 
of this nature is that Meredith, tliough a writer of the philoso- 
phic lyric, was essentially impressionistic in his method^, and was 
at least, in his earlier days not willing to accept any scheme of 
philosophic thought, contemporary or otherwise, as a body of 
doctrine to be upheld in his verse. Being a poet and deeply 
sensuous in temperament, the first aspect of Nature that pre- 
sented itself to his youthful eyes was its concreteness and 
objectivity and the second was its fleeting and evanescent 
quality. Basing his earlier work on his boyish recollections of the 
German Rhineland, and later on of his visions of the English 
countryside, it was by the colour, the beauty of form, the 
scents and sounds, of these landscapes, by all that pleased him “in 
the mighty world of eye and ear”, that he was attracted. As 
M. Fernandez says of him “...Chez Meredith, la pensee n’est 
pas separable de 1’ intuition... Sa philosopliie, pure de toute 
conception a priori, de toute articulation abstraite, est immedi- 
atement verifiable par chacun de nous dans les cadres modestes 
de notre experience”. (Messages, p. izz.) The “Letters” do 
not make it quite clear as to how deeply Meredith had been 
influenced in his childhood and youth by such writers as 
Rousseau and Wordsworth,^ but some of the earlier poetry 
is definitely Wordsworthian in tone. But it may be said, 
that in the earlier works of Meredith there hardly is to be 
found anything like a clear conception of the position of 

' ^ “The art of the pen is to rouse the inward vision instead of labour- 

ing with a drop-scene brush, as if it were to the eye” (Diana of the Cross- 

t ways). 

2 The only one to Rousseau is in Vol. I, p. 259. Wordsworth is barely 
mentioned on p. 515, Vol. II. 
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Nature in the scheme of the Universe. The central triad 
of concepts: God, Nature, Man, is to be met in the earlier 
poetry, but the writer has not yet attempted to show their 
mutual relationship in clear and unmistakable words, and if he 
ever attempts to speak of Nature he imitates the Wordsworthian 
attitude.! It is only in the later Meredith that the reader finds 
an attempt at a systematised and personal utterance, in such 
volumes as “Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth” (1883), and 
A Reading of Earth” (1888), the poet has definitely advanced 
beyond the position adopted by him in the earlier book. 

The second point to be noticed is that a certain difiuseness, 
and love of experimentation stand as a further obstacle in the 
way of our making a just estimate of Meredith’s contribution to 
English nature-poetry. A large number of beautiful lines and 
images lie embedded in strange and unexpected places, and 
frequently appear only in the nature of ornament, so that the 
impression created is often weakened by the irrelevancy of its 
setting. Besides these images are often met with in pieces 
where the poet follows the narrative or dramatic convention,^ 
and therefore the poet is unable to let us feel the effectiveness 
of his imagery in the highest degree. For example, in such a 
poem as “Earth and a Wedded Woman,” the poet desires 
us to feel that Earth s subtle influence compels a wedded 
woman, who is on the point of making a false step, restrain 
erself, and keep to the path of rectitude. The poet evidendy 
desires us to accept a notion such as tiffs : Earth’s message can 
be heard even in moments of agony and by the commonest of 
uman beings, and if we are willing to listen to such a message. 


t vo.“s!' ^ 
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we shall also be kept out of tlie way of evil and shame. But 
unless one sifts the imagery carefully it is not possible to find 
out such a meaning; in the whole of the poem there is hardly 
any direct statement, except in such veiled words as these : 

At mom she stood to live for ear and sight. 

Love sky or cloud, or rose or grasses drenched. 

A lureful devil, that in glow-worm light 
Set languor writhing aU its folds, she quenched. 

But she would muse when neighbours praised her face, 
Her services, and staunchness to her mate : 

Knowing by some dim trace. 

The change might bear a date \ 

The indirectness and complexity of utterance in this passage 
may easily be paralleled elsewhere. 

A third point that ought to be noticed in this connexion 
is the poet’s fondness for using words with a special or indivi- 
dual meaning. One of Meredith’s earliest critics, Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, complaining of the poets’ practice with regard to 
only two of these terms, ‘‘Nature” and “Earth,” says : “It is 
not always easy to define the meaning attached by Mr. Meredith 
to the words Earth and Nature. Sometimes Earth means the 
planet Earth; sometimes it is a poetical phrase for the ethical 
precept which he is laying down. These two uses of the word 
often cause a confusion.” When we add to this another set of 
outwardly simple words, such as “change” (by which Meredith 
means the process of cosmic evolution, with a suggestion of 
meliorism in such a process), or “Colour” (“the soul’s bride- 
groom”), or “green” and “blue,” one can have some idea of some 
of the difficulties in the way of a connected and satisfactory inter- 
pretation of Meredith’s nature-poetry. 


1 "Poems” Vol. II, p. Z33- 
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A perusal of the collected poetry, confirms one in the 
belief that Meredith’s attitude underwent a certain amount 
of modification. Starting, as has been suggested above, with 
a somewhat unreflecting and sensuous love of Nature, 
such as Wordsworth describes in a set of famous lines in 
“Tintern Abbey ,”i Meredith came to take a wider and more 
comprehensive view, when he was no longer thrilled merely 
by “the language of the sense,” but by another and a deeper 
feeling, when the attitude of reflective interpretation of the 
duality of Nature’s ways came to supplement the earlier one 
of impassioned admiration, to be later on strengthened in turn 
by the mood of calm acceptance and of joy in Nature. But at 
no moment of his career was Meredith able to dissociate him- 
self from the love of the external aspects of Nature’s beauty. 
Wordsworth says of himself in “Tintern Abbey” that he was 
able to outgrow the early “appetite,” and to look on Nature, 
not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth : but hearing often times 
The still sad music of humanity 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 

But with Meredith, though there was something of a similar 
change, and though he too came to recognise in his maturer 
years in Nature something more than merely a beauteous expanse 
whose sole reason of existence was the satisfaction of the sensu- 

“ the tall rock 

1 The mountain, and the deep and gloomy -wood 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye...” “Tintern Abbey” 

The word appetite” is untranslatable, but the reader can understand how 
much lower this is by contrasting it with the mood described in the Hnes 
on p. 7 or in various other passages of "The Prelude.” 
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OU5 desire? of jhc aesthete, there never came a time in Meredith’s 
career when he was not ravished by the appeal that Nature 
made to his saises. The “eye" whicli Wordsworth found an 
obstacle in the enjoyment of Nature, ^ remained till his last day, 
one of Meredith’s cherished possessions. Even in those mo- 
ments wiicn his pitilosophy is put to the severest test, a sight 
such as the one of the “pure wild-chcrr)* tree in bloom” restores 
him to his earlier confidence in, and love of Nature : — 

“Now gazed I, where, sole upon gloom. 

As flower-bush in sun-speclccd crag, 

Up the spine of the double combe 
With yew-boughs heavily cloaked, 

A young apparition shone; 

Known, yet wonderful, white 
Surpassingly; doubtfully known, 

For it struck as the birth of Light.,....”- 

This would seem to bear some resemblance to the mood of 
mind described by Wordsworth in the lines quoted above, only 
the occasion (his wife’s death), and the depth of feeling that the 
sight of “the pure wild-cherry tree in bloom” produced on 
iVicredith, would rule out such criticism as altogether inept. 

* Cf. : “The Prelude” : (fid : Sclincourt) B XII, 1. it6 ct. seq : 

...Bent ovcrmuclj on superficial things, 

P.impcring myself witli mc.igrc novelties 
Of colour and proportion : to the moods. 

Of time and season, to the moral power. 

The affections and the spirit, of the place. 

Insensible 

1 speak in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye, in cverj- sugc of life 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in ne as often held my mind...”_ 

It will be noted here that the “eye” is spoken of as acting against the 
highest powers of the poets “mind”. 

s Vo). II, A Faith on Tri.al (p. 247), written after the death of his second 
wife, in 1885. The letters written on this occ.ision to John Morlcy and 
other friends, (“Letters”, Vol. II, pp. 560, 562, 373, 377>) ttfc useful as giving 
us the deepest expression of Meredith's thoughts on the problem of im- 
mortality. But they arc frequently strained, because of the writer’s desire to 
say everything in a few words. 
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The same insistence on the revelation of Beauty in Nature 
through tlie senses persists in the great “Hymn to Colour.” 
Mr. Trevelyan in his analysis of the poem speaks of the allegori- 
cal use of “Colour” as meaning “Love, or rather that 

passionate poetical realisation of the spiritual value of earthly 
things of which Love is the greatest exemplar.” Through the 
instrumentality of this “poetical realisation,” the revelation that 
man’s soul. Colour’s mate, will have, will strengthen it in the 
faith that there is a purpose behind Nature’s workings ; through 
the ministration of Colour in the past, 

... “men have come out of brutishness 
To spell the letters of the sky and read 
A reflex upon earth else meaningless...” and thus can look 
forward to the time, when 

“More gardens will they win than any lost; 

The vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain. 

Not forfeiting the beast with which they are crossed. 

To stature of the Gods will they attain...” and though 
offspring of Earth, they shall in turn 

“...uplift the Earth to meet her Lord 
Themselves the attuning chord 1”^ 

This harping on the beautiful in Nature, whether only as 
stimulating the senses to quicker activity and a more eager 
interest in the world of eye and ear, or as a deeper revelation, 
acting almost as a divine impulse that makes Life progress 
from the less to the more perfect, is a frequent note in Meredith’s 
poetry. In The Woods of Westermain,” the perception of 
beauty in simple natural sights is extolled as giving life greater 
value than worldly success : 

“On the throne Success usurps 
You shall see the joy you feel 

^ “Hymn to Colour”, Vol. II, p. 261 et. seq. '' 
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Where a race of water cliirps 
Twisting hues of flourished steel,. 

The men and women who hold their souls in sway, m,ay even 
reach the central vision of the Sacred wood— 

Wluthcr, in her central space 
Spouts the Fount and Lure o’ the chase 
Fount unresting, Lure divine 1 

It is open to the hostile critic to say that this is only a distortion 
and an over-simplification of our intuitions, but the sincerity of 
attitude can hardly be denied.- The same utter sincerity is 
present in the lines where Meredith claims to come out of a trial 
with liis faith unshaken and unchanged : apostrophising the 
beauty of “the white wild-cherry, a tree,” he goes on to say 
that at that early hour on a May-morning, the tree though only 

“Earth-rooted, tangibly wood,..,” became 
“Yet a presence throbbing alive : 

Nor she in our language dumb : 

A spirit born of a tree ; 

Because Earth-rooted alive : 

Huntress of things worth pursuit 
Of souls; in our meaning, dreams...” 

The beauty spoken of here is, however, complete in itself, 
it docs not need another world, as the Platonic notion of Beauty 
docs, to find its full expression. Meredith does not believe in a 

^ “The Woods of Westermain”, Vol. n,p. 3 5 et. sec^. Cf. Mr. Sencourt’s 
Life, and his statement about the “Woods of Westermain” p. zoa, p. 213. 

2 Cf. “Wordsworth in the Tropics” (quoted from Aldous Huxley : 
“Rotunda” Chatto and Windus, i932,p. 874-75)- "Thy Wordsworthiiin adora- 
tion of Nature has two principal defects. The first.. .is that it is only possible 
in a country where Nature has been nearly or quite enslaved to man. The 
second is that is is only possible for those who arc prepared to falsify their 
immediate intuitions of Nature. For Nature, even in the temperate zone, 
is alw.ays alien and Inhuman, and occasionally diabolic. Meredith acpliciuy 
invites us to explain any unpleasant experiences away. We are to interpret 
them. Pangloss fashion, in term of a preconceived philosophy : after which, 
all will surely be for the best in the best of all possible Westermaines ... 
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transcendent world, where all that is earthly shall be sublimated 
and purified into an ethereal loveliness, nor does he feel that the 
aboriginal Beauty of God can be realised only in partial glimpses 
on Earth. For him “Earth of the beautiful breasts” (“A Faith 
on Trial”) is enough, and the revelation made here needs abso- 
lutely no other higher sphere to become a thing of value. He 
did not, like Plato, represent true beauty as being, unable to 
exist on earth, “heavenly, immortal, spiritual,”^ the “eartlily, 
perishable, and sensuous” aspects of beauty lifted him up to 
such a mood of rapture as permeates the following lines from 
“The South-Wester,” 

Only at gathered eve knew we 

The marvels of the day 

That Lady of the hues of foam 
In sun-rays; who close under dome, 

A figure on the foot’s descent. 

Irradiate to vapour went. 

As one whose mission was resigned; 

Despised, undraped, resolved to threads. 

Melting she passed into the mind 
Where immortal with mortal weds. 

Whereby was known that we had viewed 
The union of our earth and skies 
Renewed; nor less alive renewed 
Than when old bards, in nature wise. 

Conceived pure beauty given to eyes, 

And with undyingness imbued... 

II 

Prof. Beach, in his recent study has maintained the thesis 
that the worship of Nature is a phenomenon dating from the 
eighteenth century, and has now been discarded as unworthy of 

ilnge. W. R. "Studies of EngUsh Mystics”, p. 176 (JohnMurray, 1921). 

Yol. II, p. 218. 
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poetic attention because people have come to find out its 
emptiness. Yet, though it would be difficult to answer the 
first objection raised by Mr. Aldous Huxley, viz. that “the adora- 
tion of Nature is possible only in a country where [she] has been 
nearly or quite enslaved to man,” the second objection, viz, tliat 
anybody upholding such a creed is guilty of deliberately 
falsifying “his immediate intuitions” is probably not entirely un- 
answerable from the Mcredithian point of view. There is no 
want of a duality of vision in the poet, and the harsher aspects 
of Nature’s life are not ignored, nor are they quite “explained 
away” in the way that !Mr. Huxley would seem to suggest. In 
“Earth and Man” the harshness of Nature’s ways is mentioned 
in most unambiguous terms, and Mereditli, agnostic that he is, 
declares Man to be earth’s “great venture,” not her lord and 
master, as a group of scientists were making out at about the 
same date : 

“Once worsliipped Prime of Powers, 

She [Earth] still was tlie Implacable: as a beast. 

She struck him down, and dragged liim from the feast 
She crowned with flowers,...^ 

and so far is she from being merely the benevolent mother that 

“He may entreat, aspire. 

He may despair, and she has never heed 

She drinking his warm sweat will soothe liis need. 

Not his desire...” 

Though Earth owes much to Man, 

“For holy her loveliness a love well won 
By work that lights the shapeless and the dun 
Their common foes”... 

during the period of probation through which Man is yet 
passing she is “twi-minded of him, as the waxing tree. 

Or dated leaf...” 


1 Vol. n, p, 92. 
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Only those that dare to face the rigours^ with which she visits 
them, ate loved of Earth; in his poem entitled “Hard Weather” 
he says : 

“Look in the face of men who fare 

Lock-mouthed, a match in lungs and thews 

For this fierce angel of the air, (the bitter east wind) 

To twist with him, and take his bruise. 

That is the face beloved of old 
Of Earth, young mother of her brood : 

Nor broken for us shows the mould 
When muscle is in mind renewed : 

Though farther from her nature rude 
Yet nearer to her spirits’ hold 
The spirit of Earth “winnows, winnows roughly : sifts. 

To dip her chosen in her source : 

Contention is the vital force. 

Whence pluck they brahi^ her prize of gifts.” 

To anybody reading the whole of the poem, one point will be 
obvious, and that is Meredith’s advance on, or more exactly, his 
divergence from, the position maintained by Wordsworth in the 
dosing lines of “Tintern Abbey” and in numerous other 
passages; the friendliness or kindness of Nature’s ways to man.^ 
Both are agreed that there is a purpose in Nature, and that the 

^ Meredith’s energy was inexhaustible, numerous friends agree in their 
evidence on this point. This may have had something to do with his 
love of painting Nature in a mood of turmoil : e.g., “Spirit of Earth in 
Autumn,” “The South-Wester” “Hard weather.” M. Cazamian’s remark 
(apropos of Byron, and the Romantics)...” “Toutefois, les hommes 
capables d’aimer la nature dans ses violences, sont en general des energiques 
a persotmages fortes, et leur pantheisme a chance d’incliner au personnal- 
isme” (Etudes, p. 41) ought to be remembered in this context. 

^ Vol. II, p. 21 z, et seq. 

® I am speaking here of the early Wordsworth; for it seems to me 
that there is a break between the poet of the “Lyrical Ballads” and the first 
draft of “The Prelude” and the writer of the “Ecclesiastical Sonnets”, in 
spite of what Miss Batho has brought out in her study towards affirming 
a continuity. 
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end thought of by Nature, is the perfection of man’s mind and 
soul. But to Meredith, Earth is not merely a supremely beauti- 
ful and loving entity, she is also the chastener, 

“read her thought to speed the race'^ 

And stars rush forth of blackest night 
So that 

“Her double visage, double voice 
In oneness rise to quench the doubt. 

This breath, her gift, has only choice 
Of sendee, breathe we in or out.” 

Only when Man has been chastened by “sendee,” will he be 
able to perceive tlie deepest truths of Earth : 

“Love born of Knowledge, love that gains 
Vitality as Earth it mates. 

The meaning of the Pleasures, Pains, 

The Life, the Death , illuminates... 

For love we Earth, then serve we aU ; 

Her mystic secret then is ours 

The divergence spoken of above is due to the fact that in those 
important years of Meredith’s life 1850-1865, when he passed 
through liis first disappointments in personal life, and in his 
literary ambitions, he came into contact with contemporary 
scientific thought, and nourished as he had been on Goethe’s 
pro-scientific naturalism, he could accept the central aspects of 
tliis new pliHosophy, witli a firm faith: its insistence on national- 
ism and agnosticism, its insistence on struggle, its faith in 
progress (progress, physical as well as mental), its belief in a 
final goal wluch will be good, hlcreditlt did not insist on, 
or at least did not care to pay tire same amount of attention 
to tlic element of chance^, to the aspect of degeneration in 


1 Vol. II, p. 

^Vollhp.zzu . ^ 

^ Except in n lew scattered Imc5, c.g., the lines quoted on p, i6. 
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the process of evolution^, to the fact that the amount of pain 
and sacrifice involved are not proportionate to the advance 
made by Earth. Personal immortality as understood by the 
Christian was to him a delusion, a God interfering in the 
working of the Universe, an illogical and low creation of the 
human mind. He could only believe in the immortality of 
“Spirit”, Spirit as manifest in Nature’s ways. 

His “Letters” bear out these notions. “If I speak” he 
writes “of a life that is a lasting life, it is not meant to be the 
life of the senses — ^which is a sensual dream of the Creeds — 
whereon our good Mother [Earth] looks blackest”^: to the wife 
of one of his dead friends, he is even more explicit, “And 
my friend, these men live on in us. And more, they are the 
higher work of Nature, which she will not let pass away. They 
have the eternal in them. I do not look on death as a victory 
over us:”® and on the death of his old friend Admiral Maxse, 
“Still it cannot be quite death for a man so good and true as he — 
The unsuflFering part of him lives with those that knew him”^. . . 
Of an “intervening Deity” he wrote to John Morley (speaking 
of the famous verse in Genesis, “God said : Let there be Light 

and there was Light”) “This is effectively literary But of 

coursewehold in consideration the difference of times. Believers 
in an intervening Deity will still hear the words from the pulpit 
as sublime, little imagining how they lower him.”® Or in 
another letter, this time to Lady Ulrica Duncombe, in 
expostulating with her on the subject of supplications to the 
Deity, for His interposition in human affairs, he said “Be 
sure that the Spiritual God is accessible at all moments to the 
soul desiring him, and would live in us, if we would keep the 

1 Except in a few scattered lines, e.g., the lines quoted on p. 16. 

® Letters, Vol. II, p. 4zz. 

w Vol. n, p. 424; also the letter in rhyme on p. 605, to Herbert 

Trench : “...The good ship. Immortality, methinks has served her time. 
On the dread rock. Finality, She splits, a wreck sublime....” 

* Letters, Vol. II, p. 510. 

® Letters, Vol. II, p. 590. ‘ 
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breast dean. Only we cannot ask him to strike between us 
and liis Laws...”i. 

From tliese and a few otlicr similar fragments we come to 
realise one fact, tliat not only was Meredith not a Christian in 
the strict sense of the word, he was not even purely stoical in 
outlook, nor did he even uphold contemporary scientific deter- 
minism and agnosticism as the last word. Indeed tlic lover of 
Beauty in Nature, could hardly ever be purdy sdentific in his 
attitude to liis sovereign goddess. He strove to seize tlie central 
truths of the contemporary sdentific doctrine of Evolution, to fit 
them to his own poetic perception of Nature’s life and beauty, 
and was therefore, unconsciously compelled to reject tlie pessi- 
mistic outlook and the insistence on Nature’s complete indiffer- 
ence to man-made morality that became so marked a feature 
of scientific writers after the first burst of joy, following their 
victorious attack on the citadel of orthodoxy, had subsided. 
Meredith could never have accepted Herbert Spencer’s state- 
ment, made apropos of Huxley’s Essay “The struggle for exis- 
tence in human society” (1888),... “I was shocking some mem- 
bers... by insisting on the non-moral character of Nature — 
immoral, indeed, I rather think I called it; pointing out that 
for ninety-nine hundredths of the time life has existed on the 
Earth (or one might say) nine-hundred and ninety-nine 
thousands, the success has been confined to those beings, 
which, from a human point of view, would be called criminal. 
So, too, with the equal readiness of Nature to retrogress 
as to progress.........” (Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 

by Duncan, 1908) Meredith attempted a synthesis between 
what is almost a Wordsworthian attitude of trust in Nature’s 
ways, and of happiness and solace derived by contact with her, 

1 Letters, Vol. II, p. 582; it is a pity that neither in the “Hardman 
Papers” nor in any other volumes of recollections or memoirs do we have 
any clear statement from Meredith’s lips about these high problems. His 
poems are helpful, but a prose statement would have probably been not 
less valuable. 
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and on the other hand the strenuous philosophy that the first 
group of Enghsh scientists brought into favour^. The vital 
choice before man was, according to him, 

“Or shall we run with Artemis 
Or yield the breast to Aphrodite ? 

Both are mighty ; 

Both give bliss 

Each can torture if derided ; 

Each claims worship undivided. 

In her wake would have us wallow... ”2 
Aphrodite, (the sensuous, beautiful aspect) 

“Great Nature’s stern necessity 
In radiance clothed, to softness quelled”... 

draws man on to a moment of rapture, to be followed by 
torture if man has not been able to crush the old worm of the 
self in himself. If however Man has been able, even at the 
moment of rapture, to keep sway over himself, he has his 
guerdon. If Aphrodite has been accused of “meditated guile,”^ 
the charge is untrue, it is Man who is to blame : 


volenL^S ^ scientists were far from convinced of the bene 

volence^of Nature, ^is^obvious in such writers as Huxley. 

essay on Schopenhauer, and especially to his great 

Se°° Jy S b„. «a?.d. k. Merfdld. 

hauer’s imnortanr/jn e.g. his reference to Schopen- 

whoTe ofTSem "Memories” p. 158. The 

the Schopenhauerian 5 Persuader reads like a poetic rendering of 

SchopenhLu^ accifses nf ’/ru s^gMScpt ^fference, the WiU which 

and Hnd in its nature The r mahgnity, is here a conscious force, 

guUe” k Stent to People who speak of “meditated 

ringing tones of phTOiral'iov^B^*^^’ (Meredith) gave forth in the 

day communion with Nature I the day. ...Exist in every 
learn how to do withSt.” (The hSt SencT 

theopeningfourPoemcnf'AP j- r I’e said to summarize 

“WitLhe PersSder” “The Vital Choice,” 

Vol. in, Pp-Ts^SSo Huntress,” and “The Test of Manhood.” 
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“half savage must he stay, would he be crowned 
The lover”,.. 

Side by side with this there is the vision of "the Virgin Lady,” 
Artemis “her retinue is lean 

Many rearward; streams the chase 
Eager forth of covert; seen 
One hot tide the rapturous race.” 

Is Man to fall down at her feet in worship ? 

“O to be with her tliere !” says the poet, 

“She, that breath of nimble air. 

Lifts the breast to giant power.” 

But only when Man has seen Nature in her fiiUness, in her 
twin aspects, as Aphrodite and as Artemis, does he become able 
to solve tlie riddle facing liim : 

“Obedient to Nature, not her slave; 

Her lord if to her rigid Laws he bows;... 

His God tlie known, diviner to adore. 

Shows Nature’s savage riddles kindly solved. 

Inconscient, insensitive, she reigns 

In iron laws, though rapturous fair her face... 

Back to the primal brute shall he retrace 
His path, doth he permit to force her chains, 

A soft Persuader coursing through his veins. 

An icy Huntress stringing to the chase...” 

This double-faced entity is the goddess that Man has to serve. 

It would seem from this that the accusation that Meredith saw 
nature and interpreted it, “Pangloss fashion, in terms of a 
preconceived philosophy” is hardly as just as it is brilhant. 
Meredith knows very well enough the two aspects of Nature, — 
Artemis and Aphrodite, as he poetically calls them— but in 
the synthesis he makes in his poetry he does not allow either 
of them a higher place than the other : both must be fused, as 
Neitzsche said, (of the mingling of ApoUo-Dionysos), by 
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“some supreme effort of human will” into an indivisible entity. 
The evolution of Man, therefore, has not been without an 
element of rigour, and even at the present moment of Man’s 
career, the same “iron laws” obtain in Nature. 


Ill 

But over and above everything Meredith insists on the 
element of order in Nature’s ways. “There is” wrote Meredith 
“no irony in Nature” at the close of his life to Leslie Stephen 
(one of his old friends); if death must overtake one generation, 
it is only “to speed the race” onwards. Wordsworth, in one of 
liis rare moments of realisation, had felt that in all Nature there 
was,... 


“a central peace — 

Subsisting at the heart of endless 
Agitation,” 

of the younger poet, it would not be wrong to suggest that 
the vision was so different as to be almost complementary. 
At the heart of Nature abides “endless agitation,” but it is 
an agitation that follows its own law. The stoical element of 
Meredith’s creed — the insistence on a Universe following one 
law, and aiming at one goal — is nowhere so strongly 
marked as in this aspect of his poetical faith.^ If Prince Lucifer 
is confronted with a vision of the stats which are the brain of 
heaven, he looked, and sank since he saw that 

^Jstters, Vol. II, p. 555. “...Since last September I have not held a 
pen, except perforce to sign my name. It seems that I was near “the end — 
“within view,” as my London doctor said. ..So here I am, of no use to 
anyone... We who have loved the motion of legs and the sweep of the winds, 
we come to this. But for myself, I will own that it is the Natural order. 
There is no irony in Nature”... and then somewhat illogically “God bless 
you, and sustain you.” 

2 Inge . “Studies of the English Mystics”, p. 178. “Not the sense 
of beauty, but of eternal and ubiquitous life — of an Universe animated 
throughout, and obeying one law — this thought, which is rather Stoical 
than Platonic, is most prominent in Wordsworth.” 
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"Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank^ 

The army of unalterable Law.” 

There is the same confidence in these words as in the great 
apostrophe to Duty by Wordsworth 

“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh 

and strong” 

All nature is alive and dynamic and besides obeys a central 
law. This law is probably best understood in some such 
group of aspects : change, recurrence, progress. Death can 
hardly, therefore, be a final moment for Meredith, “Spirit 
lives” says he in one of his letters, and the sentiment may be 
paralleled in many a line from liis poetry. Only “Spirit” is 
not clearly defined by Meredith anywhere : his biographer, Mr, 
Sencourt righdy says of him “he believed, that in this life, the 
spirit alone lives really, but as to the meaning of the spirit, 
he had the vaguest ideas. “It seems tome that Spirit is... 
how, where, and by what means none can say,”’^ Having 
served our purpose, we too must pass away, only the Spirit 
will live in die memory of friends® and in the work that we 
have done. It was in some such mood of acceptance that he 
composed, what for so energistic a poet, ate lines full of an 
almost Oriental resignadon : 

“A wind sways the pines 
And below 

Not a breath of wild air ; 

, Still as the mosses that glow 

On the flooring and over the lines 

lAIorley’s phrase about “the gospel of energy” may be remembered 
in this connexion. 

= Sencourt, “Life”, p. 198, 

3 Letters^ Vol. 2., p- 424, “Death and life are neighbours, each the cause 
of the other; and the task for us, under stress of deprivation, is ^ iah 
our lovtd ones into iht tnir.d, and commune with them spirit to spirit ’ 
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Of die loots here and there. 

The pine-tree drops its dead ; 

They are quiet, as under the sea. 

Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race 
As the clouds the clouds chase ; 

And we go, 

And we drop like the fruits of the tree 

Even we. 

Even so.” 

The wisdom of these lines, the sense of pathos and yet of 
resignation implicit in them, make them almost unsurpassable. 
Rarely was Meredith able to teach the mood of 
even in his moments of deepest insight there was an element 
of restlessness that conflicted with the mood so wonderfully 
described by Wordsworth ; 

Even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

But here for once, something closely akin to harmony is pre- 
sent, and the poem marks, in spite of its brevity, the summit 
of Meredith’s poetic vision. This mood has been reached 
through Love, through “Colour” acting on his mate, the 
human soul ; So that Nature can admonish the poet thus, 
“Love me; and let the types break. 

Men be grass, rocks rivers, all flow ; 

All save the dream alike 

To the source of my vital in sap : 

The dream is the thought in the ghost; 

The thought sent flying for food ; 
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Eyeless, but sprung of an aim 
Supernal of Reason, to find 
The great Over-Reason, we name 
Beneficence : mind seeking hlind...”^ 

Meredith was able, at such a moment, to emphasise the position 
he had elsewhere upheld, the sovereignty of Law in Nature; so 
that the three-fold revelation of Nature as Beauty, of Nature as 
Energy, of Nature as Law may be said to be the one on which 
liis mind rested during the maturer years of his literary career. 
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THE YORK “CREATION OF ADAM AND EVE” 

I 

Bj P. E. Dustoor 
Department of English 

In her York Mystery Plays (Oxford, 1885) Mss Lucy 
Toulmin Smith included the earlier or B version of the third 
pageant in tlie cycle, the Cardmakers’ pageant of the Creation of 
Adam and Eve. She regarded this as a better copy than tlie later- 
inserted At text, and, if we set aside aU questions of purely 
dialectal and orthographical correctness, the balance of superior 
readings is certainly with the text of her choice. For, as the 
critical edition here offered testifies, though A’s readings are 
better in lines 6, 27, and 79, its readings must yield 
place to those of B in lines 14, 51, 45, 55 and 60. Moreover, 
A"s frequent use of e for i and / for e is doubtless apt to 
mislead the modern reader— see, for example, lines 24, 51, 52, 
83, and 88 — and once even results in a faulty rime, Q'st : 
best (86 : 88). On tlie other hand, it must be granted to A 
that it preserves the original Northern dialect of the cycle much 
more faidrfuUy than does its rival. It will be enough to draw 
attention to the following points : 

(;) The rimes ; fl/nw (6:8), none : alane (17 : 19), 
alane : bane (33:55), es : ms (49 : 5 1), brade : made 
(58 : 60), n’hare : mare (66 : 68), as compared with 
the corresponding ones in B. 

(ft) The use of (7 for 0 in other than rime-words in lines 

21, 3% 41, 48, 50> 51. 86. 

(fii) The presence of forms and words like iyll (39; 
B Vo’), srvylke (^y,B‘such\ qrvate (64; BP<hatte‘\ 
loi/ffe (78; B ‘lone’). 

(it>) The regular use of sail as against B’s shall. 
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The use of sa// as the and person singular in line 

37, where B reads s/jaUe. 

(yi) The use of sch for sh in lines ii, i6, 23, 24, 36, 71, 
84. 

{vii) The use of the terminations -is and -id for -es 
and -f^^in lines 10, 16, 49, 50, 32, 37, 39, 61, 67, 
94. 

{yiii) The use of ^ and 3 for th andj' in lines 14, 20, 28, 

38, 42, 44, 48, 63, 67, 71, 73, 76, 78, 93, 96. 


And if to the dialectal merits of A are added occasional 
peculiarly orthographical ones as manifested especially in 
superior rimes (as in lines 23 : 27, 78 : 80), it will, I think, be 
conceded that the sUght superiority in scribal accuracy of B— 
which, indeed, becomes slighter when we consider the nature 
of the majority of ^ s inferior readings — ^hardly justifies us, all 
things considered, in regarding B, after Miss Toulmin Smith, 
as more worthy of the honour of print than A. 


have, accordingly, selected tlie hitherto unprinted A 
text for this edition of the play. In presenting the text, I have 
adopted my own punctuation and expanded all abbreviations, 
indicatog both omitted and overwritten letters by italics; 
aU other divergences from the MS are mentioned in the foot- 
o es. ^ n the footnotes, I indicate too as B and respectively, 

orthograpWcal ones) fiirnished by 
he onginal B text and by Miss Toulmin Smith’s text where 

astfr “ u when adopted by me 

beiZnT r distinguished in tie texi by 

being enclosed m brackets (thus). 


fas 4at foUow the tea I have endearoured 

Ld“ nJ j. and the Nettt- 

comoaieiK “t^esting pecuUarities of its idiom and to 

compare rts handling of the story of die creation of Adam and 
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Eve with other early writings on the subject. 


[B. M. Add. MS. 35290] 

CARDMAKERS [Fo. 7b] 

Deus In heuyn And erthe duly B e-dene 
Of V days wetke, euyn on-to ende, 

I haue complete by curssis dene; 

Me thynke pe space of^/^ame well spende. 4 

In hcujm er angels fayre and brighte, 

Sternes and planetis,^er curssis to ga, 
pc mone semis onto pe Dyght, 

The son to lyghte pe day alswa. 8 

In erthe is treys and gres to springe, 

Bestis and foulys, bothc grct and smallc, 
ffyscliis in flode, all othyr thyng ; 

ThryfFe and haue my blyssyng all 1 iz 

Thys wcrkc is wroght now at my will, 

But 3ct can I (here) no best see 
pat a-cordys be kjmdc and sk)’’!!. 

And for my wcrkc myght worschippe me. 16 

ffor prrfytt wcrkc nc ware it nanc 
But ought w.irc made paf myght it 3cmc, 
fibr louc mad I /^is warldc a-Ianc, 

/pfrfor my Ioffe sail in it seme. 20 

Cardniakers) Afttr Cardmakers, in cr. /■*<:</ : this is enttyd 
aftetwardfx Dius) Ir.'MS cH r::rr!s cf sprahn an sritun cr. tb ript.'-brd sr.b 
cj St( I Bc-dcnc) Be dene AIS s on-to ) on to MS cndc)/« ende B 

4 thrnkc) thynketh B 6 perpe B 14 1 here no) sc B, I no MS jj 

a-cordys) a cordys MS be kyndc and skyll) by kyndiy SKyllc B 19 a-lanc) a 
lane MS 
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To kepe/)is warlde, botlie mare and lesse, 

A skylfuU best /)ane will I make 
Eftyr my schape and my lyknes, 

The wilke sail worschipe to m(e) take. 2.4 

Off pe symplest part of crthe pat is here 
I sail make man, and for pis skylle : 
ffor to a-bate hys hauttande chere, 


Bothe his gret pride and oper ille, — 

28 

And also for to haue in mynde 

[Fo. 8a] 

How simpyll he is at hys makyng, 
ffor als febyll I sail (hym fynde) 

Qwen he is dede at his endyng. 

32 

ffor pis reson and skyU alane 

1 sail make man lyke on-to me : 

Ryse vp, pou erthe, in blode and bane. 

In schape of man, I comwaunde pe 1 

36 

A female sail pou haue to fere. 

Her sail I make of pi lyft rybe, 

Alane so sail pou nough(t) be here, 
W//i^outyn faythefull frende and sybe. 

40 

Takys now here pe gast of lyffe, 

And ressayue bothe 30ure saules of me, 
(^is) femall take pou to p>\. wyffe : 

Adam and eue jpur names saE be. 

44 


21 mare) on “0” written over the line between "m” and “a" 22 best) 
over "■besf a later hand has inscribed “wjght.” 24 me) so B, my MS 27 a-bate) 
abate MS hauttande) haunttande B, hautand S. 31 hym fynde) so B, 
fynde hym MS 34 on-to) on to MS 37 sail) shake B 38 Her) Here B 
59 nought)ro B, nough MS 43 ;.is)ro B, The MS 44) In the right-hand 
margin, for insertion ajter I.44, an Blis^abethan hand adds : 

And ieyd yo»r lyves in good degree; 

Adam here name I the, ■ 
and Eve hir name shall be 
and be thy subgett right. 
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Adam A, lorde ! full mekyll is pi mighte, 
and pat is sene in ilke a syde, 
ffor now (i)s hete a ioyfuU syght. 

To se pis wotlde so lange and wyde ! 48 

Mony diueris tliyngis now here es. 

Off bestis and foulis bathe wylde and tame, 

3et is nan made to p(\) liknes 

But we a-lone — a 1 louyd b(e) pi name ! 52 

Eue To swylke a lorde in (all) degre 
Be euirmore lastande louynge, 
pit tyll vs swylke a dyngnite 
Has gyfiyne be-fore all otliyr thynge; j6 

And selcouth thyngis may we se here 
of pis like warld, so lange and brade, 

With bestis and fowlis so many and sere — [Fo. 8b] 
Blessid be he pat (base) us made I 60 

Adam A, blyssid lorde, now at pi wille 

Syne we er wroght, wochesaff to telle 
and also say vs two vn-tyll 

qwate we sah do and whare to (dw)ell ? 64 

Deus ffor pis skyl made I 30W pis day. 

My name to worschip ay whare; 

Louys me for pi and louys me ay 

ffor my makyng ! I axke no mare. 68 

Bothe wys and witty sail pou be 
Als man pat I haue made of noght, 

Lordscliipe in erthe />an graunt I pe. 

All thynge to seme pe pat I haue wroght. 72 

47 is)^o B, his MS 51 pi)so B, pe MS 52 a-lone)a lone MS be) 
so B, by MS 55 all)xo B, all pe MS 55tyll)to B 56 be-fore)be fore MS 60 
hase)nj B, omit MS 62 Syne)Sethen B 63 vn-tyll)vn tyll MS 64 dwell)w 
B, dewell MS 72 I haue) is B. 
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In p^zradyse sail >36 same wone, 

Of erthely thyng get 3e no nede, 
lUe and gude both saU 3e kone, 

I sail 30U leme 30ure lyue to lede, 7 ^ 

Adam A, lorde I sene we sail do no thyng 
But louffe^e for pi gret gudnesse, 

We sail ay b(e)y to pi biddyng 
And fulfyll it, both more and less. 

Eue His syng s(e)ne he has on vs sett 
Be-forne all (othir) thyng certayne, 

H(y)m for to loue we sail noght lett 

And worschip hym w/VZ» myght and mayne. 84 

Deus At heuyne and erth first I be-gane 

And vj days wroght or I walde r(e)st, 

My warke is endyde now at mane, [Fo. 9a] 

All lykes me w(e)ll, but pis is best. 88 

My blyssyng haue p^\ euer (and ay) 1 
The seueynt day sail my restyng be, 

^us wiUe I sese, sothely to say. 

Of my doying in ph degre. 9 ^ 

To blys I sail 30W bryng, 

Comys forth, 30 tow, \?ith me I 
3e sail lyffe in lykyng 

My blyssyng wyth 30W be I Amen. 96 


75 36 kone)MS reads like 3et kone 79 ay bey)ay bay MS a beye B to 
7 'i biddyng) to^i gudnesse topi biddyng B 81 sene) sone MS B, sen S 
82 Be-forne) Be forne MS, Before B othir) oA'thk MS 83 Hym)w B, 
Hem MS 85 Deus) in a later hand begane) be gane MS 86 rest)ro B, ryst 
MS 88 well) will MS, wele B is best) p& best B 89 and ay) anday 
MS 96 Amen) After Amen follows in a faint Elie^abethan hand the eue for 
the following pageant : nota caret Adam & Eve this i%... (illegible). ..t\sa.t 
I haue grant you of my grace to haue your {illegible). 
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NOTES 

[Of the abbreviations used the following need to be expanded 
here : 

Adr. Ep,=Adrian & Epotys, ed. L. Touhnin Smith 
in A Common-Place Book of the Fifteenth Century. Lon- 
don 1886. 

Ch. = The Chester Plays. EETS.ES, 62. 

C.M. = Cursor Mundi. EETS.OS, 57, etc. 
f’s Cr. = The Creation of the World by W. fordan. Transr 
lated from Cornish by J. Keigwin and edited by 

D. Gilbert. London, 1827. 

E. C. = Ludtis Coventriae. EETS.ES, 120. 

Eyf = The Middle English prose Eyf of Adam and 
Eue. 

0 . M. = Origo Mundi. Translated and edited by E. 

Noris in Ancient Cornish Drama, Vol. I. London, 1859. 
Ox. Cat. —The Master of Oxford’s Catechism, ed. J. M. 
Kemble in The Dialogue of Salomon and Safurnus. 
London, 1848. 

S. A.L. = C. Horstmann, Sammlung Altenglischer Legenden. 

HeUbronn, 1878. 

Sal. dp’ Sat. = The prose Salomon and Saturn, ed. J. M. 
Kemble in The Dialogue of Salomon and Safurnus. 
London, 1848. 

T. = The Tonmely Plays. EETS.ES, 71. 

V. T.= Le Mistere dn Viel Testament, ed. Baron J. de 
Rothscliild. 5 Vols. Paris, 1878-1885. 

T. = The York Mystery Plays, ed. Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smitli. Oxford, 1883]. 

Tliis play is the only one in the cycle to be written 
tliroughout in simple quatrains, a b a b.^ Davidson is not sure 
if the present play was in the original cycle or has displaced 
an earlier one; but the conventional nature of the speeches of 
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Adam and Eve, as bearing marked traces of the church play,” 
inclines him to believe that “York III may be an old church 
play that has supplanted the original play of the cycle” 
{English Mystery Plays, p. 269). It seems to me that tliis play did 
not form part of the original cycle but was inserted into it when 
an elaboration of the story of the Creation and FaU into several 
pageants took place. And if we accept Miss Lyle’s contention 
in The Oiiginal Identity of the York and Tonmeley Cycles (Llinnea- 
po IS, 1919) that the York and Towneley plays were originally 
1 entical and that, in the Creation group, Towneley is nearer 
e parent text, then it can even be argued that tlie play before 
s was neither brought in from outside nor written entirely 
outre erenceto that portion of the earlier Creation pageant 
1C It replaced. For, there is a significant agreement on two 

tVi York and Towneley texts as against both 

the of Genesis and the other English Mysteries. I allude 

hntli ^ ° to the parallel in 

tah senumeat and language between line 7, of on/play and 

W b/ points 

and,,) " »yno.esonliZes44 

Vol. VI 

see Vo" 

day se°e' Pky 

but is found also In T I JX-'cr'n ’’ 

Ts Cr. p. 5; o. U. 4,-48; V T iSs- L”— ' 

Adr. dr Et> Tx if vn • "34i±, and, in its own way, in 

Efwch : ^ compare the Slavonic Secrets of 

fotth hsbes. and fead.e,ed bbds'of ;:“ets.t! 
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all animals creeping over the cartli, going forth over the 
earth on four legs, and soaring in tlie air, male sex and 
female, and every soul brcatliing tlie spirit of life,” (xxx, 
7. Charles, Apoc. Pset/dep. of the 0 . T., Vol. 2). 

In tlie T. and Ch. plays above referred to, however, the beasts 
are also spoken of as very regularly created on the sixth day : 
see T. I, i62ff and Ch. II, 75fF. 

13-24. Nothing of tlie sort appears in any of tlie otlier 
English Mysteries, but we may compare V. T. 690-97; Ovid, 
Aieta. I, -/ 6 S; Avitus, De luitio Aiundr, and Paradise Lost, VII, 
505-516.’ 

19, 20. Cf. The Wisdom of Solomon, xi, 24; Philo. T)e Opif. 
Aittndi, vi; De Chemb., xxxv; De Sacrif. Abel, xv. 

22. J make. This corresponds more to L.C. II, 14, 15 
and the Syriac version of the Old Testament tlian to the 
Vulgate, widi its “faciamus,” or to T. I, 165; Ch. I, 2655- 11 , 
82; 0 . Ai. 57-60 etc., which follow the Vulgate. 

23. It would appear that here, as in Ch. II, 81-85, 0 , M. 
60, 67, 68, J’s Cr. pp. 27, 35, and Adr. & Ep. 518, the con- 
ception is purely anthropomorphic. Cf. Irenaeus, Against 
Heresies, V, c. 6, and TertuUian, The Resurrection of the Flesh, 
c, 6. On the other hand, the common Christian doctrine of a 
purely spiritual likeness popularized by Augustine (De Civ. 
Dei, XI, c. 23; Contra Aiauich. XVII), Chrysostom (Homil. in 
Genes. YILl), Bede (Pentatench — Gen. (ed. Migne) col, 200) and 
others is reflected in Aelfric’s Hexameron, C. M., and in the 
Adam History contained in Caxton’s Golden Legend. 

25, None of the Mysteries goes beyond the bare biblical 
suggestion that Adam was made outside Eden. But frequently 
in medieval writings it is definitely stated that he was made in 
the Field of Damascus; see, e.g., Comestor, Hist. Schol (Gen.) 
xiii; Cant. Tales, B 3197; Lydgate’s Fall of Princes, 500. And 
sometimes still more specifically is it stated tliat the place was 
that portion of the Field of Damascus known as the Vale of 
3 
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Hebron: see, c.g., C i\/. 405^ Adr. H/;. jifif; De Prir,. 
Great. Mtindi (Horsimann, Altrtig. Gefpsden, p, 550); Manclcvillc, 
Trare/s (Matzner, Altoig. Spraehprohai, I, pr. 2, pp. 184, 185); 
and the majority of the versions of the LjJf. Cf. GrDnbaum, 
Ncuc Beiirage e^ur scmUtschen Sageubrnde (Leiden, 1895), p. 65. 
But a wide-spread tradition favoured Jerusalem as the alleged 
centre of the earth (see GriSnbaum, op. at., p. 78), and a Christian 
variety of this identified the birthplace of Adam with Bethlchcnn, 
the birthplace of the Second Adam, Christ. This is rcficctcd in 
the Bodleian, Wheatley and Harleian (MS 1704) versions of the 
{Archiv, Vol. LXXIV, p, 345; Day, The Wheatley Manuscript , 
PP' 763 77> ^d xxx). Even Paradise, in spile of Genesis, had its 
advocates : see Apocalypse of Moses, xxi, 40, and Aquinas, 
Suw/ua Theo/ogica, I, Q. 102, art. iii; and Gower, perhaps uncons- 
ciously, echoes them in Con/. Aviantis, 26, 27. 

25-28. The Pricke of Conscience, 3720", and Lyndesay’s 
Monarcbe, yoyif, also mention this reason for making M.an out 
of the foulest matter, and the former adds to tills the spiting 
and shaming of Lucifer, whose place Man is to fill. On the 
other hand, while in tliese texts, as also in the Vernon 2\IS 

f ■^7)3 die clay chosen is said to be simple 

° vile, it is characterized as “bri3t & schynyngc as pc 
sutme in the Wheatley, Bodleian and allied versions of the 
WPay,.^.«/., p.^. LXXIV, pp. 345, 554), and as 

gen e in De Pnneipto Creationis Mtmdi, 71-74. For tliis latter 
view, cf- Philo, be Opif. Mundi, xlvii; Genesis Puebla, xiv, 8; 

diee^et, xi, xii, etc., and see Griinbaum, op. cit., p. 

5 5* 

, it may be added, is Adam always regarded as made 
of eatth alone. Othet substances are often said to have entered 
^ his composition: see Kemble. Didogue of Salomon and 

tdr’ aL -E?- -Tiff; Wheatley. 

an shmoleandallied versions of tire Id# (Day. c/V. 

PP- 77. 7 . 113; Arcbw, LXIV. pp. 34j_ 3,4). ^ j 
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These represent the tradition of The Gospel of Barnabas (Ragg’s 
Trans.), pp. aSzf; The Book of yidatn and Eve^ I. c. 70; Slavonic 
Secrets of Enoch, xxx, 8; Philo, Legu/n Alleg. II, 7; etc. Cf. James, 
The Apocryphal New Testament,^. 178, and The Koran, iii, 51; 
xxxii, 5; lxx%% 34; xcvi, i. And die earth, or whatever is re- 
quired for die making of Adam, is not always just picked up 
from one spot, as in our play and in most early English accounts. 
In the Wheadey and allied versions of the Lyff (Day, op. cit., pp. 
1 ^, 111 Archiv, LXXIV, pp. 345, 354) angels are commissioned 
to bring the matter from the four corners of the earth, and for 
similar legends we may refer to James, Apoc. N. Test., p. 178; 
the Persian Katn^at-ns-Safa, Vol. I, i, p. 41; and Griinbaum, op. 
cit. pp. 55, 58, 61, 62. 

29-32. Cf. Genesis, iii. 19; Job, x, 9. 

33. But the reason given is not for m akin g Man like 
unto God, but for making him of earth. 

3 5 . vp. None of the Mysteries mentions the age or 

stature of Adam and Eve at dieir creation. But with Augustine’s 
“in aetate perfecta” (f)e Gen. ad Eitt. VI, c. 13) and Comestor’s 
“in virile aetate” (iiist. Schol, ch. xii) before him the author of 
C. M. speaks of Adam as “mad of mans eild” (583), and for its 
part the O. E. Genesis says that both Adam and Eve were bom 
in the loveliness of youtli (187, 188). The age most favoured, 
however, was thirty; see Hist. Schol. cli. xxv; Sal. dr Sat., Sjdrake 
dr Boccns and Ox. Cat. (Kemble, op. cit, pp. 180, 194, 217); 
the Adam History in Caxton’s Golden Legend-, and Lydgate’s 
Fall of Princes, 305 . But sixty and twenty also had their advocates; 
see Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia, VI, c. 6; Gen. Babba, xxiv, 
2; and Ginzberg, Die Haggada, pp. 31, 32. As for legends 
relating to tiie size of the First Pair, we have a reflection of them 
in Sal. dr Sat. and Ox. Cat. (Kemble, op. cit, pp. 180, 217), with 
which we may compare Pirke de R. Elie^er, xi; Gen. Rabba, 
viii, I, xxiv, 2; Chagigah (ed. Sterne) p. 38; and Irenaeus, Against 
Heresies, I, c. 34. 
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35-44. Genesis really provides us with two accounts, 
distinct and irreconcilable, of the creation of Man and Woman, 
According to the so-called Priestly version of the first chapter, 
they were made simultaneously in the image of God; according 
to the so-called Jehovisdc version of the second chapter, Man 
was made of earth outside Eden, and only after he had been 
placed in Eden was Woman created there out of a rib of his. 
Naturally attempts were made to reconcile these conflicting 
accounts. There was the fantastic rabbinical view referred to 
by both Milton and Sir Thomas Browne that "masculum ct 
feminam” of Genesis, i, implied that Adam was created and- 
rogynous (see Hershon, A. Talmudic Miscellany, pp. 27, 293; Peta- 
vius, De Op. Sex Diernm, 11 , c, 6; Miltoifs Prose W'^orks (Bolin 
Lib.) Vol. in,p. 324; Pseudodoxia, IH, c. 17; Kcligio Medici, I, sect. 
21). Comestor refers to anotlier Jewish belief, namely that Adam 
had two wives, one created outside, and the other inside, Eden 
(see, e.g. Chronicles of Jerahmeel, xxiii, i, and cf. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, I, 2, i, 2). He also comments on Josephus’s opinion 
that Eve was formed outside Eden and later brought into it to- 
gether with Adam {Hist. Schol. ch. xvii). But Josephus was not 
alone in this belief. I can cite the following texts as rriaintain- 
ing that Eve was formed subsequent to Adam and out of his rib 
and yet outside Eden; Pook of fubilees, iii, 5-9; Slavonic Secrets 
of Enoch, XXX, 17; Book of fasher i, 4-7; Avitus, De Initio Mundv, 
the Anglo-Norman Adam, 9£F; L. C. 11 , 18; T. I, 186; and the 
text before us. As against these are the following, which 
speak of her creation inside Eden : O. E. Genesis, i69ff; Gen. 
eir Exod. ZZ4S; De Prin. Great. Mundi, 88; the Vernon MS Eyff 
(d’. A. E. p. 221); C. M. 629; Fall of Prhjces, 512; Ch. II, lapflF; 
Nonvich Play, A zS, B 10; O. M. 99fiF; J’s Cr. p. 31; K. T. 764£F. 
Now, to confine ourselves to the five extant Enghsh Mysteries 
on the subject, we discover, further, that while the Nonrich 
Play openly and clearly follows the narrative of Genesis, ii, and 
while, for their part, the T. and L. C. Creation plays adhere 
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Strictly to neither of the two biblical accounts, of the irreconcila- 
bility of which they are, indeed, unconscious, the Y. and Ch. 
plays seek to harmonize and utilize botli of them. Thus, in Ch. 
II, tiiough, as in tlie Jehovistic version, Man is made first and 
Eve is formed later out of his rib, yet the playwright eases his 
conscience with regard to the Priestly version, firstly, by making 
God declare at the very outset and while He is creating Man 
in His own image that “Man and woman I will there be’', and, 
secondly, by separating the putting of life into Man from the 
fashioning of liis body by a reference to the seventh day. (Cf. 
Paradise Lost, VII, 5 19-534). In like manner, in the play before 
us, though Woman is shaped after and out of Man, as in Genesis 
ii, yet it is surely as a concession to the “masculum et femi- 
nam creavit eos” of Genesis i that life is given simultaneously 
to the pair (41, 42). Thus Eve too is here (as not in Ch. II) 
inevitably regarded as born outside Eden. This moreover, 
accounts for the displacement from their exact scriptural con- 
texts of the granting of dominion to the pair, the placing 
of Adam in Paradise, and the prohibition, as also for the 
absence of aU mention of the beast-parade and Adam’s deep 
sleep, 

38. 1 ^'Jtryhe. Cf. Adrian ^ PJtheus (Kemble, op. cit., 
p. 198), De Prin. Creat. Mnndi, and Paradise Lost, IV, 484, 
VIII, 4655, X, 884ff. There is no warrant for this in Genesis, 
ii, 21, but the belief was wide-spread: see Avitus, De Initio Mundi 
(Migne), col. 327; Gospel of Barnabas, (Ragg), p. 91; PMU^at-us- 
Safa, Vol. I, p. 45; and cf, Fraser, Folklore in the 0 . T. (Abrgd. 
Edtn.), p. 5 . For other views — ^including a thirteenth rib tradi- 
tion — see Friedlander’s notes to Prike de R. Elie^er, p, 87; 
Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany, p. 27; Par, Lost, X, 884-888; 
Psendodoxia, VIII, c. 2, And for the notion, fostered doubtless 
by Genesis, ii, 23, tliat Eve was made from Adam’s flesh no less 
than bone, see Ch. II, i34f, and the Adam liistory in the 
Caxtonian Golden Legend, reflecting Hist. Schol. ch. xvii; cf. also 
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L. C. n, loof, Vtrkc de R. E/ic:(cr, xii, and Chmiicks of Jcra/jmc/, 
vi, 15. 

39, 40. Here we have a straightforward rendering of 
Genesis, ii, 18, but the scriptural passage beginning with this 
verse was sometimes fancifally glossed. Thus, it was sometimes 
said that Adam asked for a helpmate : see Gen. Rabha, xvii; 
RashPs Commentary on Genesis', O. E. Genesis, 816-819; 0 . M. 
9if; Par. Lost, VIII, 357iF. And as for the beast-parade, 
for the absence of which from our play we have already ac- 
counted (see note on 11. 3 5-44 above), it was not always per- 
ceived that the creatures were led up to Adam not merely 
to be named by him but also to enable liim to realize that 
a suitable helpmate was not to be found among them: see, 
e.g., Aelfric’s Homily on Creation, C. M. and Ch. II. And it is 
on this account that the beast-parade is, in some texts, made a 
purely nomenclatory occasion and actually follows, instead of 
preceding, the making of Eve (see L. C. II, looff, where herbs 
and grass and Eve herself are presented to Adam to be named 
by him; 0 . M. 93-140; and J’s Cr. p. 31), and, in others, is 
wanting altogether (see Book of Jasher; Avitus De Initio 
Mundv, Anglo-Norman Adanr, De Prin. Great. Mundr, T. I; 
V. T.). 

42. Here, as in O. E. Genesis, i84f, it is definitely main- 
tained that Eve’s soul, no less than Adam’s, was of directly divine 
origin; but the question was much debated: see TertuUian, 
De Anima, xxxvi; Augustine, De Gen. ad Litt., VII, X; and 
Comestor, Hist. SchoL, xvii. 

44. That God named them both is not said in Genesis. 
He did, indeed, it seems call the man Adam, and he was so 
called, some said, because he was made out of “adamah”, the 
ground IPrike de R. Elie^er, xii; Hershon, op. cit., p. 295), and 
others, because he was made of “adorn” or “red” earth (Josephus, 
Antiq. I, 34; Gregory, Moralia, XVIII, c. 75; Comestor, Hist. 
SchoL xviii; W orks of Thomas Nashe (McKerrow), Vol. Ill, p. 
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363; Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, II, sc. i). Others again very 
differently taught that the four letters comprising the name 
represented the four points of the compass (see Sibylline Oracles, 
iii, 24-26; Secrets of Enoch, xxx, 13, 14; Cypriani Opera 

Omnia (Hartel), appendix pp., 107, 108; Augustine, Homil. in John, 
IX, 14.', Expos, in Psalms, XCVI, 13; Bede, Pentateuc)}— Genes. 
iv); and tliis view finds expression in C. M. 58911 ; Sal. Sat. 
and Ox. Cat. (Kemble, op. cit., pp. 180, 217); and in all the 
versions of the As for tlie name Eve, according to 

Genesis, it was given to the woman neither by God nor at this 
stage. It is only after the Fall that she is called Eve for the 
first time, and then too by Adam {Genesis, iii, 20). Immediately 
after she is created Adam calls her Virago (in the Vulgate) or 
Ishah (in the original Hebrew; cf. Gen. Exod. 2321). 
Nevertheless, in disregard of the letter of Genesis, some 
texts make Adam call her Eve as soon as she is created : see 
Aelfric’s Homily on Creation; O. E. Homilies (ist Series), p. 221; 
Ran^at-ns-Safa, Vol. I, p. 59; Book of Jasher, i, 5. And our 
playwright is kept in countenance by at least T. I, 198, and the 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, xxx, 18, in both of which God calls 
the newly-created woman Eve. 

64. whare to dwell. For this use of the gerundial infini- 
tive after “shall,” cf. Guy of Warwick, 2612, and Zupitza’s 
note to 1925-6. 

65-84. Kamann {Anglia, X, p. i9i)is wrong in saying 
that in Genesis i, 28-30 Man alone is granted dominion over the 
earth; dominion is there assured to both Man and Woman 
(see Holthausen in Archiv, LXXXV, p. 426). And our play 
follows this except that Deus’s words, especially in lines 69-72, 
seem to be directed more towards Adam than towards his 
companion. The same can be said of the next play in this 
cycle, for though in lines 17-20 and 60-65 Adam alone seems 
to be addressed, on this matter, we gather from lines 1-16 and 
41-44 that God means to give dominion to both. Lordship is. 
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likewise, > granted to the pair in Aelfric’s Hexamron, 0 . E. 
Genesis, 198!?; V. T. 838!?; and Th Fall of Princes, On 

the other hand, Adam alone is made master in the Slavonic 
Secrets of Enoch, Iviii, 3; Avitus, De Initio Mnndr, Gen. Exod. 
2iif; De Prin. Great. Mundi, 78, 100; Ch. II, 89-92, 125, 126; 
L. C. II, 57!; Anglo-Norman Adam, 6iff; 0 . M. 69!; J’s Cr. 
p. 29; and T. I, 166, 167, 171-173, 216, 217 (though line 169 
runs : “Ye both to gouerne that here is”). 

75 . According to Genesis, iii, 22, the knowledge of good 
and evil was to come of eating the forbidden fruit; but it was 
sometimes argued that even before eating it, Man knew evil 
theoretically if not experientiaUy : see Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 
xxxviii, xxxix; Theodoret, Qtiest. in Genesis-, Chrysostom, 
Homily 'XVI in Genesis- Comestor, Hist. Schol. xiii; and cf. 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, xxx 15. This would account for the 
anticipatory remark in the line we are considering as also for 
similar passages in Anglo-Norman Adam, 65£F; T. I, 169; Pxttis 
Paving (ed. Lumby) 499!!; Tract. Wm. Nassington (EETS. OS, 
26), 95fF; and the Vernon MS Eyff (S. A. L. p. 221). 

83 . ‘We shall not fail to love man.’ For let . . .for to mean- 
ing ‘fail to, desist from,’cf. ’William of Palerne, ii86(“lettes nou3t 
for 30ure hues 30ur lord for to socoure”) and 2184 (“leten 
he nolde forto saue and seme”); see also Ch. Ill, 327. For a 
similar constmction with let meaning ‘hinder, obstmct,’ see 
L. C. XXXVIII, 168; T. XVIII, 89!; Cant. Tales, A i893f. 

88. This, as also perhaps Ch. II, 99f, is a distortion of 
Genesis, i, 31. Indeed in the Adam history in Caxton’s Golden 
Legend it is distinctly pointed out that “When God made man 
it is not written : ‘Et vidit quod esset bonum,’ quia in proximo 
sciebat eum lapsumm,” And Comestor, from whom this is 
borrowed, adds that man, moreover, was as yet imperfect, 
woman being still uncreated {Hist. Schol. x). 

89-92. Adr. (dx Ep. (14611), is, I think, unique in making 
God spend tlie seventh day in blessing all his creatures and 
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The development of philosophical thought is, not in a 
small measure, due to the rise of tlie sceptical spirit which paves 
the way to sound speculations by exposing the self-contradictory 
basis of dogmatism. Scepticism, therefore, is invariably a sign 
of the maturity and vitality of reason. There is, however, an 
unhealthy type of scepticism which, far from providing a 
stepping-stone to furtlier progress and maturer growth, has 
always acted as a clog in the way of rational speculations; it 
doubts everything without looking at its own foundadons, it 
carries on its destrucdve campaign against every established 
belief and institution without stopping to examine tlie ground 
upon which it itself stands. Any one who surveys reflectively 
the main currents of contemporary thought wotJd have no 
difficulty in detecting that the majority of the currents have an 
unmistakable tendency towards a position that can hardly be 
distinguished from this unhealthy scepticism. The result is that 
a lot of mist has gathered around some of the most fundamental 
principles of thought and existence. The object of the follow- 
ing lines is to attempt a partial dissipation of the mist with the 
aid of an Indian analysis of one of these basic principles, 
namely, the principle of consciousness. 

In a well-known passage of his commentary on the Prasno- 
panisad, Sankara attempts a classification of the principal 
theories of consciousness each of which had its enthusiastic 
exponents in the history of Indian speculation. The advaita 
theory of consciousness is here distinguished from as many as 
four other theories which are carefully scrutinized and ultimately 
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lejected as based upon an impenfect analysis of experience. 
These rival theories are defined as follows (i) that which 
looks upon consciousness as something that is every moment 
bom and destroyed, (a) the theory which denies the very reality 
of consciousness, (3) that which regards consciousness to be an 
evanescent property of a permanent self, and (4) the theory 
according to which consciousness is the quality of matter.^ 
It is easy to see that almost every theory of consciousness 
that is still in the forefront of philosophical discussion today 
can be classified under one or the other of the different heads 
mentioned here. And an examination of some of the out- 
standing theories of contemporary plulosophy in the light of 
the advaita analysis may, therefore, be of fascinating interest 
for the modern thinkers. 

The polemical mood in which Sankara expounds the 
advaita theory of consciousness frequently obscures the import- 
ant hints he gives of a constmctive theory, and it will, therefore, 
be useful to start with an initial statement of the main features 
of his position. The most important and far-reaching of his 
contentions is to be found in what may be called the founda- 
tional character of knowledge or consciousness. It ought to be 
accepted as a universal rule, he insists, that there can be no 
objects of knowledge without knowledge.^ None can prove 
something that is not known, and the attempt to prove it would 
be as absurd as to maintain that there is no eye though the 
form is apprehended.® The objects may change their essence, 
but consciousness cannot be said to change inasmuch as it wit- 
nesses ah objects irrespective of the place where they may 
happen to be; the fact-of-being-known is thus impHed by ah 
objects without exception.^ Even when something is supposed 

^ Commentary on the PraJnopamsad, VI, 2. 

® Na hi jnane asati inejam nama bhcwati kasjacit. 

® Kindt najndyate iti anupapannam, rupam ca dtdyate na ca asti caksuritiyatka. 

^ Svariipayyabhicaresu padarthesu caitanyasyavyabhicardt yathd yathd yo yah 
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to be non-existent, tliis very non-existence cannot be proved 
in die absence of knowledge.^ 

The second feature of die advaita analysis of conscious- 
ness lies in its insistence diat consciousness is always distinct 
from die object of consciousness, the things, therefore, should 
on no account be identified widi the consciousness which makes 
them its objects. From this follow two corollaries; namely, 
diat consciousness cannot be its own object and that every object 
of consciousness is unconscious or material. 

Out of these four cardinal points of the advaita theory 
of consciousness, the first would easily put a modern student in 
mind of die central contention of an influential school of drought 
whicli is generally known as the idealistic school. Since Kant’s 
analysis of knowledge it has been a recognised tenet of the 
idealistic theory of knowledge that consciousness is the prius 
of reality, inasmucli as all things must be “determined in 
relation to die conscious self, as the one condition which we 
can lay down for them a prior In fact, the development of 
post-Kantian idealism bears eloquent testimony to the vitality 
of the advaita position, and the former may in this respect be 
regarded as an elaborate exposition and ramification of die 
latter.® 

Consciousness, when regarded in diis light, is the ultimate 
principle of revelation for which alone the world of objects 
has a meaning; it is not a relation between two elements, on 
the contrary, it is the light whicli manifests aU objects and aU 
relations between the objects. It is “the centre of the whole 

padartho vijmjate iatha tatha jnajamanatvadeva tasya tasja caitanyasjavyahhkd- 
ritvam vastuiatvam bhavati. 

1 AbhSvasySpi jmyatvSt jitdnabhdve tadanupapatteb. 

^ E. Caird, Tbe Critical ’Philosophy, Vol. I, p- 353' 

® Compare, for instance. Green’s remark that “all knowing and all Aat 
is known, all intelligence and intelligible reality, indifferently consists in a 
relation between subject and object,” and, consequently, the generic dernent 
in our definition of the knowable universe is “that it is such a relation.” — 
Works i, 386. See also Lord Haldane, The Peign of Relativity, p. ijo. 
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world comprising the objects, the senses and the mind, and it 
has neither inside nor outside, it is altogether a mass of know- 
ledge.”^ 

This is generally known as the centre theory of self^ 
the conscious self, according to it, occupies the central place of 
the universe, inasmuch as all objects owe their meaning and 
significance to the relations in which they stand to the self that 
essentially is consciousness. It is from this standpoint that the 
self is also described as the Sakst which witnesses all objects 
and aU changes in the objects, it is sanapratjayadarli and 
cithktisvarupamdtra?- The entire world is revealed only 
through the fight of the self, “just as the fight of the sun is 
the condition of the manifestation of all form and colour.”^ 
This is excellently expressed by Sure^vara when he remarks that 
the self and the not-self are established in the world through 
perception and other means of knowledge, but the not-self is in 
every case established only on the presupposition of the 
existence of the self.^ For a surprisingly similar language 
one may turn to Prof. B. Varisco’s observations that objective 
existence “is my cognition, cognition of an experience belonging 
to myself, and obtained by an activity of my own; it would not 
exist, if I did not exist.”® Hence aU. objects are said to be 
dtmapiirvaka. To put it in the language of modern idealism, 
existence-for-self is the highest category to which must conform 
aU objects. Matter, mind, electron, proton, etc., have any 
meaning for us only in so far as they stand in relation to the 
conscious self whose reality, therefore, has to be presupposed 
by every inteUigible entity. In this sense, consciousness is 

B. I. 4, 19. Compare Lord Haldane’s explanation of the sense in 
■which the essence of the panorama of life centres in me as given in the 
Keig/t of Bslativi^, p. 169. 

® Commentary on the Kenopanisad, 12. 

3 A. J. 3, 22. 

^ BJatskarmjasiddht, TV, 3. 

® Know Thyself, p. 2. 
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the prior principle or the foundational fact which cannot be 
reduced to something otlier than itself except through a con- 
fusion of thought. 

A word of explanation may be useful at this place in regard 
to the precise meaning in which consciousness is said to be tlie 
prius of reality. This doctrine is often interpreted on the 
idealistic line and supposed to deny the independent existence 
of tlie material world apart from consciousness. This, however, 
would be to raise a liighly controversial and difficult problem, 
and if the priority of consciousness could not be estabUshed till 
the age-long controversy on the relation between the external 
world and the knowing mind had been settled once for aU in 
favour of idealism, the advaita theory of consciousness would 
naturally stand on a shaky foundation. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to dissociate the assertion of the priority of consciousness 
from the ideaUstic contention, and realise clearly that tlie doc- 
trine of the priority of consciousness is equally compadble with 
tlie realistic belief in an independent world. Even if it be 
granted that knowledge does not create but only reveal a pre- 
existent reality, yet it would remain unchallengeable tliat tlie 
external reality could not be revealed to us apart from conscious- 
ness which is the principle of revelation. We may thus be in a 
position to appreciate Green’s well-known remarks that even 
if it could be admitted that matter and motion had an existence 
in themselves, it would still not be by such matter and motion, 
but by the matter and motion which is known tiiat the functions 
of the soul can be explained by the materialists.^ The episte- 
mological priority of the conscious self is thus reconcilable 

^ 'Prolegomena, p. 13. Prof. R. B. Perry does not appear to us to have 
done full justice to the doctrine of the priority of consciousness %yhen he 
associates it with idealism in his admirable book. Present Philosophical Ten- 
dencies, p. 105. To limit things to what can be experienced may be ground- 
less and misleading (Ibid., p. 316), the things may not requite any home, 
yet the independent reality, call it a thing or a neutral entity, could not be 
revealed to us and so could not be used in explanation of anything if it had 
not been known at all. 
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with realism as well as with idealism.^ 

The force and vitality of the advaita position will be better 
appreciated through a consideration of the anti-advaita theories 
which, as noted above, are classified by Sankara under four 
heads. The most audacious and apparently paradoxical of all 
these theories is that of the nihilists who reduce consciousness 
itself to pure notliing. Not content with the mcntalism taught 
by the Buddliists of the Yogacara school which reduced every- 
thing to momentary flashes of consciousness, the Madhyamikas 
seek to cut the ground from under the feet of consciousness 
itself. This is evidenlty a very bold and dare-devil position 
which would easily outbraze a number of modern theories 
that deny the reality of consciousness. When W. James chal- 
lenges the existence of consciousness and proves it to be 
nothing more than a loose name for the relations existing 
between certain events and the life of the organism,^ he had 
at least to seek the support of the neutral events for destroying 
the wide-spread prejudice for consciousness. Consciousness, 
for him, is a particular relation into which tlie neutral events 
enter which, therefore, must be acknowledged to be real entities. 
The Madhyamikas, on the other hand, go about their icono- 
clastic business all single-handed and unaided and wiU not rest 
tfll all philosophical superstitions are finally eradicated including 
the Vijhanavadi’s superstition in favour of consciousness.^ 

1 For a further exposition of the meaning of independence, I must refer 
the readers to my Self, Thought and 'E.ealitj, pp. 1 15-120. 

^ Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, 1 , 1904, since 
incorporated in Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 17. 

3 This distinction between the position of the subjective idealist and that 
of the nihilist is beautifully brought out in the Sarva-Siddhanta-Sangraha, IV, 
6, a work attributed to Sankara. The only philosopher whose nihilistic 
perfection approaches the radical scepticism of the Indian Buddhists is F. H. 
Bradley who has so far been rightly characterised as “a genuine Madhya- 
mika” by Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky in hits Nirvana, p. 52. But the difference 
between these positions is at least as great as their similarity. Bradley, 
in spite of his condemnation of the self and self consciousness as mere 
appearances, is anxious to find a home for them in the life of the Absolute, 
though they have to undergo transformation and transmutation before they . 
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Sankara’s attitude towards the theory of pure nothing 
or stmyavada is generally one of sheer contempt.^ Yet, how- 
ever, he has indirectly subjected it to a scathing criticism 
which, tliough directed against some of the assumptions of 
Indian nihilism, may very well be utilized in assessing the merit 
of the modern tlieories. One of his contentions against the 
position of universal nihilism is tliat a significant denial has 
invariably a reference to something real as its logical basis; 
e.g., when the illusory snake is negated as unreal this is made 
possible only on the basis of the perceived rope which is 
real." Denial is significant only when something is left; if, 
on the otlier hand, “everything is denied, and no real entity 
is left, the negation becomes impossible and, consequendy, that 
entity which we started to deny becomes real.” Turning to 
the nihilist’s denial of consciousness, it is remarked in another 
context that even if the position of the subjective idealist be 
left in the region of controversy and it is left undecided 
whether the object of knowledge is real or unreal, yet the reality 
of consciousness or knowledge has to be presupposed in either 
case.^ Even the niliilists, it is obser%’'ed elsewhere, have to 
concede that non-existence or abhava is knowable as well as 
permanent.^ And it would be absurd, therefore, to assert the 
knowability of negation while denying the reality of know- 
ledge.® 

can enter it. Moreover, the self, for him, though not a true form of ex- 
perience, is the highest form of experience which we have {Appearance and 
Kealifj, p. 103). For Nagarjuna, on the other hand, the self is as unreal as the 
son of a barren woman, and, consequently, has no place in Rplity. 

1 Compare, for instance, his indignant remark that nihilism does not 
merit refutation as it is opposed to all types of proof— J". B., II, 

^ - Kinciddhi paramartbam alambja aparamdrthab pratisidhyafe — h., HI, 2, 
22. 

® Ubbajaihapi gbatadivijmnasya bbavabbutatvam abbyupagatamera — Com- 
mentaiy on the Brh. Up., IV, 3, 7. _ 

* Commentary on the Prasnopanisad, VI, 2. ^ . . ■ , 

®This argument has found in Prof. Gentile one of its distmgmshed 
modern supporters : "It is clear that our very ignorance is not a fact unless 
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The modem theories of consciousness, as we have observed 
above, are less audacious and much less radical than the doctrine 
of the Indian nihilists. Even W. James who first doubted the 
reality of consciousness did not doubt the reality of the neutral 
events which, according to him, were the ultimate stuff of the 
real world. Similarly, the behaviouristic and neo-realistic 
doctrines of consciousness, far from committing themselves to 
the position of universal negation, undertake to reduce cons- 
ciousness to a particular type of relation bettveen the external 
stimulus and the organism. That is, instead of reducing 
consciousness to pure nothing, these modern theories reduce 
it to something other than consciousness, and so far tliey escape 
partly the edge of Sankara’s criticism. But this partial escape 
brings out all the more prominently their weakness when judged 
in the light of the other part of the criticism. The most funda- 
mental point in the contemporary attempts at denying the reality 
of consciousness lies in their unanimous rejection of the idealistic 
procedure of assigning a supreme place to consciousness and 
knowledge. Things, it is urged, are not only independent of 
knowledge, but knowledge is nothing more than a specific 
type of relation into which the things enter under certain condi- 
tions. These things are no doubt variously named in tire various 
theories, but the central contention remains identical in all of 
them, namely, that there is no consciousness outside or apart 
from the things and their relations.^ 

The internal paradox of the contemporary theories of 
consciousness may best be exposed by enquiring whether the 
elements, the neutral events or the bits of pure experience into 
which consciousness is reduced are themselves unknown or 

at the same time it is a cognition... so that ignorance is a fact to which ex- 
perience can appeal only because it is known .” — "The Mind as Pure Met, p. 29. 
^ oiily exception to this general tendency is furnished by Prof. 

^ot favour the total obliteration of the well- 
established distinction between the mental and the physical and insists 
on enjoyment and contemplation as being two fundamentally different types 
01 knowledge none of which can be reduced to the other. 
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known. The former alternative would evidently render them 
undistinguishable from pure nothing or mere naught, and, as 
sucli, tliey must repel all predicates. And in that case they 
cannot be brought in for explaining any thin g. The only alter- 
native, therefore, would be to admit that they are objects of 
knowledge and, as such, presuppose the reality of knowledge 
or consciousness. The scepticism of Descartes, as is well known, 
was arrested by the cogito, and it is this very fact wliich is denied 
here. When I doubt, I cannot doubt that I doubt, and as doubt- 
ing is a mode of consciousness, it would be paradoxical to doubt, 
and more so to deny, tlie reality of consciousness. It is this 
fact which, as we have seen above, is emphasised by tlie episte- 
mological priority of consciousness.^ AH objects, no matter 
what tliey are in detail, are, in so far as they are appealed to in 
explanation of something, known objects, and must have their 
prius in ‘T think,” ‘T know” or ‘T am conscious.” They 
are, as put by Suresvara with his characteristic terseness, 
atmapurvaka. 

The reason, however, why such an apparently self-evident 
position threatens to degenerate into the rehc of an exploded 
doctrine is that tlie majority of the modern theories of conscious- 
ness have unwittingly pledged themselves to an altogether 
unwarranted postulate. This postulate, to put it simply, is that 
consciousness is an object, and as such can be investigated and 
explained in the same way in which we explain all other objects 
of the world. There have been, no doubt, philosophers and 
psychologists who have protested against the practice of re- 
garding die self as an object, but they have as a rule ended by 
deprhting the self of all its meaning till it dwtindles into a bare 

^ In this connection one may recall Professor G. F. Stout’s importont 
observation that whatever “it meant, intended, or thought of by the mind, 
inasmuch as it is meant, intended, or thought of, is the mind’s object, 
whether it be fact or fiction, a mountain or a headache or a geometrical 
problem.” Manual of Fsjcbology, fourth edition, p. 8. And they are all 
objects because they are “presented to consciousness.”— JiJ’///., p. 99, 
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zero or, as it is disparagingly pul by A. S. Pringlc-Pattison, 
the dot upon the iP Thus, Kant and Green, J. Ward and 
E. Caird have exhibited in their cxpositon of the self a clear 
drift to agnosticism. Whether or no some type of agnosticism 
be inseparable from a true theoiy^ of self, the indubitable reality 
of consciousness provides a brilliant instance of a reality which, 
though incapable of being known as an object, is yet a 
foundational fact. This leads us to what we have called 
before the second feature of the advnita theory of conscious- 
ness. 

Consciousness, according to the advaita thinkers, being 
the ultimate principle of revelation cannot stand in need of a 
more ulterior principle for its own revelation. That which is 
the prius of the knowablc objects cannot itself be conceived as 
an object among other objects much as the light which reveals 
everytliing does not require a second light for its own mani- 
festation.2 Hence, consciousness is characterised as svajam- 
prakasa. AU things, it is observed,® “can be classified as know- 
ledge and knowablc, and none except the Vaina^ikas would 
admit a third knowledge wliich perceives the othcr knowledge.” 
In fact the distinction between knowledge and the object of 
knowledge is inevitable in all cases, and “a hundred VainaSikas 
cannot make knowledge itself Icnowable and this is as sure 
as they cannot revive a dead man.” The knowledge of know- 
ledge {jmmsja jnejatvam) or awareness of awareness is, tliere- 
fore, a psychological absurdity; and even when it is advanced 
as a logical theory, its untenability may be shown by the evident 
conflict it comes into with the admittedly valid principle that 
all objects are presented to consciousness. “In so far as con- 
sciousness is an object of consciousness,” it has been rightly 
remarked by Prof. Gentile, “it is no longer consciousness. In 

'^The Idea of God, p. 199. 

® S amvedanasvarupatvat samvedanantarapeksd ca tia samhhavaii yaiha prakfsasya 
prakasdntarapeksaya na samhhavah tadvat — Comnientarj on the Kenopanisad, 12. 

® Commentary on the Prasnopanisad, VI, 2. 
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so far as tlie original apperception is an apperceived object, it 
is no longer apperception.”^ 

A lot of mist that has gathered round the problem of self 
and tliat of consciousness would, therefore, disappear as soon 
as we abandon the logical superstition that all that is real must 
necessarily be a definite object of thought. And modern philo- 
sophy has already prepared tlie weapons widi which one may 
kill the superstition. Berkeley’s distinction between ‘idea’ and 
‘notion,’ Professor S. Alexander’s insistence that knowledge in 
the way of contemplation is altogether different from what we 
get in the way of enjoyment, James Ward’s contrast of the self 
from the presentations, and lastly G. Gentile’s position that die 
transcendental ego can never in any possible manner be objecti- 
fied — these are some of the clear instances in which attempts 
have been made to widen the domain of reality beyond the 
world of knowable objects. All that is needed now for a just 
appreciation of the advaita position is to sec clearly that it is 
consciousness and consciousness alone wliich, though not an 
object, is yet eminently real. And this would certainly disarm 
the critics who have been but too ready to identify such a 
position with that of the agnostic. 

It ought to be clear from what has been so far said in 
elucidation of the advaita doctrine of consciousness tiiat any 
analysis of consciousness which is undertaken without a distinct 
comprehension of the essential difference betv>-een consciousness 
on the one hand and the objects that are presented to it on the 
other is sure to be inadequate and uninstructive. That which 
reveals every object and illuinines the entire world of things 
cannot itself be apprehended as a ‘this’ or a ‘that.’ The nearest 
analogy to it in the physical world is furnished by light which, 
tlierefore, has been very frequently appealed to in illustrating 
the peculiar character of consciousness by the Indian as well as 


iJfaW, p. 6. 
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the western thinkers ^ The light which manifests all material 
things cannot be appropriately said to be here and not there, 
it is not a particular thing existing by the side of other things; 
yet it is the condition of the revelation of the particular things.^ 
Hence arise the difficulties which our psychologists experience 
in defining consciousness, the reality of which they find it 
necessary to emphasise; it is something, they say, that can be 
defined only in terms of itself. Hence, again, Yajnavalkya 
while expounding the nature of the Absolute to Usasta insisted 
on the impossibility of explaining it in the same way in 
which one shows the cow by holding her by the horn. The 
Self being the seer of sight, as he puts it, it is not capable of 
being apprehended as an object, as, e.g., we know the jug, 
etc.® 

The initial assumption of the contemporary theories of 
consciousness is essentially identical with that of Usasta, namely, 
nothing that cannot be presented as a definite object is real. 
This very assumption was at the root of the imperfect analysis 
of experience offered by associationism and presentationism; 
particularly, it formed the corner-stone of Hume’s analysis. And 
if Hume’s search for the self ended in a total failure, the relational 
theories of consciousness of the present century cannot be 
expected to fare better while the initial assumption is allowed 
to stand unchallenged. When, that is, consciousness is defined 
as .a species of function exercised by the organism,^ or as the 
cross-section of the universe determined by the specific res- 

^ Among the western philosophers, one may remember here Hamilton’s, 
comparison of consciousness -with “an internal light” {Metaphysics I, p. 183) 
or E. Caird’s comparison of the self with “the light which reveals both itself 
and the darkness” {Hegel, p. 147). The advaita literature abounds in this 
analogy and frequently refers to the self as the lamp-light or the light of the 
sun. 

_^^iiother favourite instance of the advaita thinkers is provided by space 
or akaJa which is too ubiquitous to be determined as ‘this’ or ‘that’ or ‘here’ 
as distinct from ‘there.’ 

® Commentary on the Brh. Up., Ill, 4^ i. 

^ Prof. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 322. 
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ponsc of the orgamsm,i it is not so much as questioned whether 
consciousness to wliich arc presented all things including the 
netA-ous system can itself be adequately conceived as a presen- 
tation or a particular type of thing among other tilings. The 
result is that the conscious self which in fact is the presupposi- 
tion of the organism and its function is lost sight of amidst the 
congeries of objects; and then ingenious attempts are made to 
evolve it out of that very organism which when separated 
from a conscious self is devoid of all intelligible meaning. 
This procedure, in the words of Sankara, is as preposterous 
as to think that the colour is seen though there is no eye- 
When the self is reduced to the complex of the body, etc., 
it is significandy remarked by Sankara, what is ignored is 
that “this complex, not being disdnguishable from sounds and 
the rest in so far as it, like them, is of the nature of the know- 
able, it is not reasonable to attribute the nature of die knower 
to it.”^ The colour cannot see the sound, but everj^thing is 
knowablc by the self.^ 

A curious meedng of extremes in tliis respect is illustrated 
by the accounts of self advanced by Bradley and Bosanquet. 
Out of the various meanings of self which Bradley examines in 
his monumental work. Appearance and Kealifj, there is hardly any 
reference to the doctrine according to whicli the self is con- 
sciousness or knowledge, though such a doctrine has been 
strongly suggested and ably explained by Lord Haldane.® 

^ Prof. E. B. Holt, Concept of Consciousness, p. 170. 

- It is interesting to note that W. James whose anal}’sis has profoundly 
influenced the realistic theories of our age has sometimes been more careful 
in this respect than his followers. When the psychologist undertakes an 
anal5'sis of knowledge, he tells us, he has not only to see the elements and 
their relations involved in knowledge, but also the relation in which he 
himself stands to the total situation. — Principles of Psychology, I, p. 184. When 
a philosopher analyses or explains an object, it is as natural as it is 
disastrous to drop himself out of sight. 

® DehadisanghStasyopi Jahdadisvariipati'avUesat rijmyaivdvisesat ca na yukfam 
rijmtrtvam. 

^Sanwneva in atmand vijneyam — Commentary on she Kathopanisad, IV, 3. 

5 Compare, for instance, his article in the Proceedings of the British Aca- 
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And the reason seems to be that he starts with the same assump- 
tion which vitiated the analysis of Hume and tlic associationists 
in general.^ Even if it be granted that tlic self is, “where not 
hiding itself in obscurity, a mere bundle of discrepancies, 
it may still be urged that the conscious self for which such a 
bundle exists cannot itself be reduced to a mere bundle of 
, discrepancies. The fact is that all his difficulties about the self 
as aptly put by Dr. Haidar, “ is due to his identification of it 
with its content.”^ And once this identification is assumed to 
be true, it would be a comparatively easy task to condemn the 
self as a gross fiction, a mere monster, or a metaphysical 
chimera. Tliis identification remains essentially unchallenged in 
Bosanquet’s theory. It is true that he, in spite of his deep 
sympathy with Bradley’s way of thinking, does not go the 
length of condemning the self as a mere appearance. On 
the contrary, he insists that the significance of mind should 
be accepted on its own merits and as sui gemris. Yet, the 
description of the self as a world of experience working itself 
out towards harmony and completeness, or an active form 
of totality, or, again, as a living world of content, is strongly 
suggestive of a fruidess search of the conscious self in the 
wrong place.^ 

The conclusion that emerges out of diese considerations 
is that no theory of consciousness is likely to survive the light 
of critical thought which leaves unexamined and unchallenged 
the identification of consciousness with what is presented to it. 

demj, Vol. IX, and also The Keign of Kelativitj, pp. 150, 288. 

^ This is particularly evident from the way in which he asks “whether 
there is anything which may not become an object, and in that sense, a 
not-self”-— /of. cit., p. 77. Such remarks as that the main bulk of the elements 
on the side of the self and on the side of the not-self “is interchangeable” 
illustrate clearly Bradley’s tendency to presentationism. 

^ Toe. cit., p. 104. 

® Neo-Hege/iam’sm, p. 252. 

^ Some of his pregnant remarks on the self are to be found in The 
Principle of Jndividualitj and Value, pp. 193, 289, 335. Cp. also The Nature 
of Mind, p. 125!. 
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And it fiittlier follows that consciousness cannot be dismissed 
as a mere chimera simply on the ground that it cannot be 
known as an object. Thus, agnosticism and presentationism 
are the two extremes which should be carefully avoided by a 
true theory of consciousness. The self, which is essentially 
consciousness for the advaita thinkers, is, therefore, frequendy 
described as different from the known and beyond the unknown, 
and this character, it is urged, does not belong to any other 
thing.^ That is, as explained by Sankara, the self is different 
from the entire world of objects but that does not mean that 
it is unknown." 

The advaita disdnction between the svayavistddha and the 
dganUtka may also be used as an effecdve remedy against the 
false theories of consciousness. The conscious self, according 
to the thinkers of this school, is of the nature of an irrepressible 
reality which is necessarily presupposed by all proof and dis- 
proof, and wliich, therefore, falls beyond the region of logical 
justification or refutation. The self in this respect is different 
from the adventitious objects, such as ether. These are not 
beyond the range of proof {pramdmnirapeksd) or self-established 
{spayamslddha); the self, on the other hand, is the basis (asrajd) 
of tire process of proof, and, consequently, is established prior 
to the process of proof.® You can refute what is adventitious, 
but not that wliich is your essential nature; much as the heat 
of a fire cannot be refuted by the fire itself. 

Regarded in this light, the conscious self, according to the 
advaita tlieory, is an irrepressible reality, and what Bradley 
says with regard to the principle of contradiction may with 
equal justice be applied to it, namely, that its absolute reality 
is proved by the fact that, “either in endeavouring to deny it, 

^ Kempanisad, I, 3. 

2 Anandagiri illustrates the point by the help of light which, as we 
have seen above, is the most favourite analogy with the advaita thinkers. 

® Afma tn promanadivyavaharairajatvat prage a pramdnadivyavaharat siddhjati. 

—S. B., II, 3, 7- 
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or even in auemptin|' to (ioubl it, vc tacitly a?;‘..vtnic its 
valitVuy.”^ 

Prom the dictum that there is no conseiousitcss, which I’.as 
so far been considered, to materialism thcjc is hut a slioit v,-ay. 
'I’hc latter docs not deny tlie fact of consciousness, but, accept- 
ing it as an indubitable fact, matctialism cottsiders it to Itc a pro- 
duct of matter. But none the less materialism atu! the doctrine ot 
no-consciousness meet on the confusion of conscicnisncss with 
the content; the only difference is that the latter lias tiic merit 
of drawing the inevitable consequences of the fundamental 
postulate which has al\vay.s been at the basis of the former. 
And this postulate, it may be wonhwliilc to urge at the risk of 
repetition, lies in assuming that consciousness is one object 
among others. Once this assumption has been sw.allowcd, 
the wood is sure to be lost in the trees, and, consequently, the 
relational theories of consciousness may verj' aptly be styled as 
the natural nemesis of objectifying the subject. 

As the purport of the present essay is to provide an anti- 
toxin for countcnacting the ruinous tendency of contemporary 
thought to what we have called above unhealthy scepticism in 
respect of the most ultimate principle of tiiouglit and c.xistcncc, 
a full and detailed examination of tire anti-adv.aita theories of 
consciousness, however interesting and profitable, is not called 
for in the present context. In fact, all these anti-advaita theories 
may be ultimately traced back to the root-fallacy which has 
inevitably led to the relational theory of the present century; 

'^Appearance and RcalUj, p, 120. This in fact contains the essence of 
Kant’s transcendental deduction. Tii necessity and universality of llic 
principles of the understanding arc ultimately proved by the fact that they 
arc the ground of the possibility of experience; that which makes experience 
possible is for that very reason necessary'. In tills sense the unity of cons- 
ciousness, according to Kant, is a transcendent.-il condition of all experience 
and all knowledge, it is the ultimate presupposition of knowledge. The 
advaita conception of svaja/nsiddha essentially' conveys the same meaning; 
and if Bradley condemns the self as a mere appearance while accepting the 
.absolute validity of the law of contradiction, that is probably' due to his as- 
sumption that the self, if real, must be an objective content. 
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and the reductio ad ahsurduvi which it illustrates in a very 'piquant 
and clear manner ought to force philosoplucal thought to.retrace 
its steps and come to a clearer consciousness of the limits within 
whicli alone scepticism can exercise its healthy influence. 
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Introduction — ^Vedanta and its Critics 

So much has been written of late on the philosophy of 
Vedanta botli by Indian and European scholars, (especially 
by Indian scholars), that if we were to infer by the amount of 
the ink spent in writing out these works — one can safely con- 
clude tliat Vedanta is occupying the serious attention of schol- 
ars and it is no wonder if it is so; for the sublime philosophy 
of Vedanta has in itself the possibiUties, perhaps illimitable, 
that may turn out to be the actualities of the morrow. It is 
replete with ideas, wliich tliough ancient in origin are 
yet modern in meaning to satisfy tlie moving spirit of the time. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that the philosophy of the 
Vedanta is not of an age but of all ’time. It stands Protean- 
Uke before its worshippers to give them what they want. Like ' 
the oracle at Delphi it speaks not but beckons only by a sign. 

The Sutras in which the grand edifice of Vedanta is built 
up are in the form of short pitliy aphorisms that are capable 
of true apprehension by those alone who have made a prepara- 
tion for the understanding of them. The very first Sutra thus 
defines the character of one who is a fit person to understand the 
mysteries of the Vedanta. 

Vedanta is thus not a mere speculative system as is often 
understood; or rather misunderstood. It is not the luxury 
of an arm-chair philosopher. “It is” as Sir Mahendra Nath 
Sircar says “ the highest art of life, tlie art of realising trans- 
cendent bliss.” 

It is particularly this aspect of Vedanta that is proposed 
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to be discussed in tlic following pages, Tn doing so the writer 
is conscious of the magnitude of the task as also his limitations 
and in fact in face of a welter of opinions to the contrary, it is 
by no means an easy task to establish the thesis set forth. 

Unfortunately, there is a considerable misconception 
as to the true character of Vedanta — whctlier as philosophy 
or as religion. The apparently inconsistent utieianccs in the 
Up.anisads, the difliculty of understanding the terminology}' of 
the ancient writers and of following with patience the dialectics 
used by them, the lack of sympathetic appreciation of its truths 
have all combined to make Vedanta as unattractive as it is 
diflicult. 

Nor is this all, there is almost an organic theological bias 
which the European writers on piiilosophy and religion evince 
while dealing with the philosophy of Vedanta. 

There have however appeared on the stage giants wiio 
have stood abreast of times and declared at the top of their 
voices the spiritual satisfaction that Vedanta has afforded 
them. Schopenhaur says: — 

“From every sentence (of tlic Upanisads of Vedanta) 
deep original and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is 

pen^aded by a high and holy and earnest spirit In the 

whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as 
that of the Upanisads (the Vedanta), It has been the solace of 
my life — ^it will be the solace of my death. They arc products 

of the liighest wisdom It is destined sooner or later to 

become the faith of the people.” “If I were asked” says Prof. 
Maxmuller “under what sky the human mind has mostly deve- 
loped some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of life, and has found solution of some 
of tlrem which will deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant.— I should point to India. And if 
I were to ask myself from what literature we, here in Europe; 
we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the drought 
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of tlie Greeks and Romans, and of one Seniedc race the Jewish, 
may draw the corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more uni- 
versal, in fact more truly human — a life not for this life only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life — again I should point to 
India.” 

It is the purpose of this essay to deal in outline with some 
of the principal objections that have been raised against the 
Vedanta and to set fordi in clear and unambiguous terms the 
real import of its conclusions. It is by no means proposed to 
offer a defence that certainly implies preconceived bias in 
favour of any theory or dogma. 

The aim of the present endeavour is to assess as dispassion- 
ately as possible the place of Vedanta as a reUgion. In fact 
very few writers on Vedanta have so far attempted to throw 
light on tins particular aspect of Vedanta — and the few attempts 
that have been made are far from sadsfactory. Even a sympa- 
thedc cddc like mquhart concludes that “Vedandsm in reladon 
to diose aspects (die religious and die ethical) we have just been 
considering does not seem to sadsfy those of its adherents who 
ate most affected by modern influences.” 

The reason of tiiis attitude is not far to seek. In their 
endiusiasm to read Vedanta in Modern diought and vice versa 
some writers have gone to the extreme of mis-interpredng 
Vedanta and its import. Others find notliing but obscurantion in 
it. Greatest care ought therefore to be taken to read die state- 
ments in their original context and the meaning of the terms 
and concepts employed should also be taken in their original 
sense. When we speak of die Religion of Vedanta for example 
— ^we must qualify our statement by explaining what is really 
meant by Religion in Vedanta. 

Religion in Vedanta it must be gain-said at the very outset 
is not what we generally and popularly understand by Religion 
—though it contains all the fundamentals of Religion as such. 

5 
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It will be the business of the sequel to set forth in clear terms 
what is meant by Religion in Vedanta which though fundamen- 
tally identical with what is generally meant by Religion is cer- 
tainly different from the popular conception of it. The terms 
and concepts used divorced of their original settings, are sure 
to make confusion worse confounded. An enquirer after the 
truths of Vedanta must be careful in keeping this point in view. 

The Philosophy of Vedanta or Religion as herein sugges- 
ted (for in India Philosophy and ReUgion are not two things 
but one), presupposes a dedicated life. Those therefore who 
are anxious to unravel the mysteries of this sublime philo- 
sophy must approach it in a religious spirit. 

The list of quaUfications that Sarhkara sets forth for a 
student of philosophy amply show that Philosophy for him is 
not an intellectual pursuit but a dedicated life. The first “dis- 
crimination between things eternal and non-eternal” demands 
of the student the power of thought, which helps him to distin- 
guish between the unchanging reality and the changing world. 

Renunciation of the enjoyment of the reward here and in 
the other world is the second requisite. In the empirical 
world and man’s temporal life within it there is little to satisfy 
the aspirations of the spirit. The seeker after truth must re- 
fuse to abase himself before things as they are and develop 
an austere detachment characteristic of a superior mind. 
Moral preparation is insisted on as the third requirement and 
lastly longing for liberation (mumuksutvam is mentioned). 
“Saiiilcara presents to us” in the words of Prof. Radhakrishnan 
‘ the true ideal of philosophy — ^which is not so much knowledge 
as wisdom, not so much logical learning as spiritual freedom.” 
And we may add, this is the ideal that is truly religious in 
character. 

Philosophy thus for Sarnkara is more essentially Religion 
^not an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories” but a mani- 
festation of what is highest and most abiding. Raised above 
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the hopes and fears of man’s ephemeral existence, there 
shoots fortli a vision of the Almighty that is simply unique in its 
splendour and majesty. The released soul sees all around and 
witliin notliing else but Braliman, and declares in a mood of 
ecstasy that is fullness of bliss ‘aham Bralima asmi.’ 

He has broken the veil of Maya and stands face to face 
with the light eternal nay he is the Light itself. In his search 
for Unity the Vedantin has succeeded in finding one ultimate 
Reahty as tlie basis of our existence in which we find “at once 
an adequate object of affection and a sufficient aim for our prac- 
tical endeavours.” 

The Indian Vedanta in the words of Kirtikar has laid 
such a scheme for practical conduct, founded on this necessary 
and fundamental truth, that it satisfies the social, moral and spi- 
ritual needs of men of every grade. While recognising the 
existence of only one Reality and showing man’s relation to that 
Reality, it prescribes liis duties to liimself, to Ids kith and kin, 
to liis own community, to the whole of humanity, nay to the 
entire animal, vegetable and mineral Kingdoms — thus insis- 
ting upon Ids living a larger and larger self, to the utter extinc- 
tion, eventually, of Ids own individual lower self, and thus 
ultimately seeking union witii that one Reality. In tlds process 
of gradual evolution and development, it holds out a hope of 
eternal beatitude and peace to die pure and righteous and pro- 
mises Salvation even to the sinful after their period of probation 
is over. 


What IS Religion? 

The problem of Religion is as old as history and if one 
were to review the numerous ways in wldch religion has presen- 
ted itself to mankind one could easily see that Religion occu- 
pies a central position in their tliought. In fact “It is a phe- 
nomenon” as Prof. Hoemle points out “that is universal in the 
human race at every stage of its civilization and in every period 
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o£ its liistory.” Historically reviewing we can witness a steady 
growth from a crude animistic belief to a healthy religious 
consciousness of a loving God. Psychologically considered 
we find also a steady advance. The baser emotions of fear and 
awe that constituted the essence of religion in its early stages 
have given place to nobler emotions of love and devotion and 
superstition has been replaced by understanding and will and 
faith in a kind and wise God. It is not our puip)Ose here to trace 
a historical or psychological development of religion. Suffice 
it to say that religion has occupied the most important role in 
the dialectic of human understanding. In spite of tliis it is really 
a sad affair that there is hardly any unanimity of opinion as to 
what Religion is or what constitutes tlie essence of Religion. 
The question is raised at the very outset if a belief in God or 
Gods or even in the supernatural is necessary for a conception 
of Religion. Different answers are available. There are those 
who beUeve that the problem which lies at the heart of Religion 
is obviously the problem of God; others would rank a belief 
in God or Gods as superstition. We cannot however forget 
that a belief in the spiritual and the non-material does and ought 
to, form an element in religion. It is true, attempts have been 
made to dispense with this requisite altogether, but the attempts 
have not been very successful. In the nineteenth century we find 
a revolt against religion as such and it is dismissed as rank supers- 
tition. They used to talk of the regency of God during the 
long minority of humanity “The Heavens” they said “declare 
the glory not of God but of Kepler and Newton.” The posi- 
tivists divided the progressive human thought into three stages. 
In its early infancy according to them it was theological and 
develops into the metaphysical and the crown of it aU is the 
positive aspect of human thought — ^the gospel of progress. 
The Positivists had among them sturdy reformers whose 
hearts were brimming with love for humanity. The suffering of 
mankind was the problem of the greatest concern to them and 
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to find the best possible comfoits for tlie suffering humanity 
was tlie essence of their doctrines and the son quo non of their 
beliefs. That the positivists tliemselves should have founded 
a church of tlie “religion of humanity,” is no doubt a tribute to 
the strengtli of die demand for religion in human nature. 
And Hoffding xlghdy said diat “Proper religion begins where 
Comte’s religion ends.” And Tennyson was right when he 
said “If Comte had followed out liis correladon of nature and 
man to serious conclusion, he would have found the true 
medium of ‘Humanity’s life in God’ that power wliich alone 
is great ‘God and the Universe’. ” Kant’s fine retort in tiiis 
connection is liistoric. He said “No Newton will ever rise 
to explain a clade at grass.” A similar attempt is being 
made at the present day by the hleleorists who seek to estab- 
lish a hlorality on the canons of Commonsense and have for 
their ideal the largest common good. But to build a morality 
and a religion on die shifting sands of utilitarianism however 
noble its principles might be from the point of view of the 
comforts and pleasure they promise to humanity are bound to 
totter down.' The result is tiiat we find it a common pheno- 
menon among writers on pliilosophy, ethics, and religion 
to huddle one into the other and instead of clearing the issues 
they end by confusing them. We find for example religion 
identified with etliics or with sociology and so on. 

We can admit that Religion on account of its universality 
does play a part in all spheres of human life. In principle religion 
does involve the whole man; at its best it is itself a synthesis, 
a unification, a harmonious stabilization of all sides of liis . 
nature; nevertheless we can never lose sight of the fact tiiat 
die phenomenon of religion is also unique in character. Be- 
fore we analyse the religious life and point out the constituents 
of religious experience, we can consider certain features as nor- 
mal predicates of the religious life generally if we characterize 
widely rather than particularly. Three phases or aspects are 
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perennial within it — the altaiistic, the ascetic and the mystic. 
In various stages of its histoiy^ we may see that religion has 
had one or other of these aspects predominant. If we look 
at the various historical religions or even the early forms of the 
pre-historic religions we will see that they arc dominated 
by one or the other of these characteristics. It is true some- 
times we find all the three aspects combined and blended in a 
single religion or we may find a gradual development from 
one aspect to the other. 

Generally speaking the current of religious thought of the 
human race has moved on from altruism to asceticism and 
finally to mysticism. It is indeed true that even in the 
altruistic era as we may call it, we find here and there a 
few exceptions which really go to prove the general rule. 
One thing however is evident that the religious consci- 
ousness in any of its three aspects involves a spiritual order 
superimposed as it were upon the natural. In fact the essence 
of religious consciousness is a dissatisfaction with the c-xisting 
scheme of things and a burning desire to break tlic shackles 
of space and time. It implies a belief in an ideal world that 
promises spiritual satisfaction to the restless spirit. The reli- 
gious attitude is an attitude of rebellion with the natuml and 
tire physical. It is deeply rooted in a faith that there is an ob- 
jective or abiding reality that is beyond. The realization of the 
Promised Land is the hope of Religion and to make it possible 
is the work of religious life. It may be however that tliis faith — 
the will to beUeve carries its own justification with it. When 
the Will to serve embodies itself in actual service, the activity 

often gives us the guarantee of the belief that we were called 
to serve. 

Those who will to seek the morally liighest realize tlie jus- 
tification of the moral imperative in a manner which ethical 
theory cannot afford. Those who will to ser\’-e their fellow- 
men realize in such service why it is demanded of them after 
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a fasMon that is mote convincing than sociology. It is in tliis 
way alone that we can explain why the religious faith of man- 
kind has persisted. The greatest justification of Religion is a 
religious life. “To understand religion” says Prof. C. J. Webb 
“is to live it... In religion we live by a conviction which the very 
habit of living by it reinforces and sustains.” The religious 
consciousness is the response of the human mind to the sum 
total of reality. Unless faitli brought its justification to the 
faithful, religion would have perished as magic has perished 
among the cultured races. Neither the rational nor the prag- 
matic criterion after all has tlie last word in religion. Through 
all its vasdy differing expressions, from the lowest to the 
lughest, there is a psychological unity in the religious cons- 
ciousness. Tliis psychological unity is a happy blending of 
thought, feeling and will. If we analyse the religious attitude 
we wiU find tliat all the three are present, yet not one of them 
can furnish an absolute criterion. 

There have not been thinkers lacking however who would 
like to make tlie one or tlie otlier of these the absolute standard 
of religious life. There are a class of rationalists who would 
dismiss the element of feeling and wiU as superfluous and know- 
ledge alone gives to them the ideal of religious life. For them 
religion is nothing more than a science of reasoned belief. The 
religious experience of the Saintliest have no meaning for them 
if thay fad to satisfy the narrow canons of their reasoning. 
But they seem to forget that all tlieir reasoning presupposes 
a belief, a consciousness of something that is beyond — some- 
tiling otlier tlian their own finite selves tliat is given to them 
by a feeling of tlie Infinite — the reality that is beyond and it also 
involves a will to believe tlie communication of the feehng. 
There are otliers who make tlie element of wiU the only cri- 
terion of religious consciousness. For Schopenliaur for exam- 
ple it is the will to believe tliat sustains and reinforces the reli- 
gious consciousness. Lastly there are those who maintain 
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that the Infinite cannot be known fot ‘to Icnow is to condition 
and the conditioned is finite. . . .neither human logic nor human 
etliics are applicable to the Divine Being.’ We find men like 
Mansel* Butler, Spencer, Pascal, Newman, Kido, Balfour, 
Ritsclil and in our own day Rudolf Otto who assert that the 
province of religion is the region of immediate feeling — a di- 
rect awareness. Even the modern psychologists would attri- 
bute religious consciousness to a Icind of particular feeling. 
The rationalist on the other hand points out that “within the 
sphere of feeling the raptures of the sensualist and the devout 
devotion of the Saint are precisely on a level. Natures of a 
soft, pliant, susceptible texture are ready to respond to every 
breadth that sweeps the chords of feelings; they are elated and 
depressed, attracted or repelled, roused into superstitious rap- 
tures or plunged into despondency and despair on occassions 
when colder and deeper natures remain unmoved.” Religion 
they say must closely be connected with feeling, but its most 
essential element is knowledge. 

those who think that feeling is the essence of religious 
e the speculative method is the negative method wliich ins- 
tead of building the rehgious spirit demoHshes and destroys it. 
Religion says Otto is neither morals nor mere intellectual be- 
j ut a thing by itself in the sense that what constitutes it is 
a particular sort of element or “moments” of feeling. It is 
not a mere subjective feeling; it is a feehng called forth by and 
apprehends, an enigmetic and overwhelming Presence belong- 
ing to another world than this-a pecuUar awareness of the 
ivine It comes with experience but not out of it; sense im- 
pressions are its occasions but not its sources. Morals and 
ratmnalizing do not between them cover the whole field of 
redgion. “The presence of the Holy’’says Otto “is to be detec- 
e y the special faculty of “divination”. Before the Holy 
we are both awed and exalted, abased and yet allured, con- 

*Bampton LecWres-»Limits of Religious Thought.” 
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vinced of our worthlessness, yet through contact and com- 
munion filled with a sense of worthiness.” “By each new obei- 
sance of spirit I mount to His feet.” This faculty “divina- 
tion” is in fact no new tlieological discovery. Schleiermacher 
in his “Discourses upon Religion” Jacob Friedrich Fries in 
his doctrine of 'Ahnung’ ('inkling’ surmise, presage) and De 
Wette, Fries, Pupil have all in effect made use of it, the last 
named with special reference to the divination of the Divine 
in history under tlie name “Surmise of the divine government 
of the world.” This is what Sarhkara calls ‘San^atma bhava.’ 
It is diis faculty of divination which is the essential precondi- 
tion of liberation “Sarvatma-bhava-moksa.” 

Analysing tlie religious consciousness a little further we 
find apart from the faith and hope in an ideal world superimpos- 
ed upon the natural and the physical three important psycholo- 
gical phases which are present in aU higher forms of religion. 

1. A feeling of dependence what Otto calls ‘creative 
consciousness’ “I am not thou art all” a feeling of humility 
cf. tlie parable of Indra and the damsel in the Kem Upanisad. 

2. A feeling of mystery. The Divine is seen as the ‘in- 
effable something’ before which the human mind is bewildered 
and bedazzled and yet drawn towards Him. This is what Otto 
calls the ‘religious dread.’ 

3. And then there is a feeling of urgency. The yearning 
soul is anxious for complete absorption in the Divine. In 
spite of the discords and disharmonies of the world the devoted 
spirit hears “an onward advancing melody of the choir invi- 
sible” (Lotze). 

We have seen what an important part does the element 
of feeling play in religious consciousness and Bradley was 
probably right when he said “My way of contact with Reality 
is through a limited aperture. For I cannot get at it directly 
except through the felt this.” (‘Appearance’ p. 26). And again. 
“The this is real, in a sense in which nothing else is real”. 
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(‘Appearance’ p. 225). 

“The Highest” said Goethe “cannot be spoken,” but only 
felt. In this immediate awareness of the divine according to 
Goethe there is calm and peace “when I have Thee I ask no 
questions of earth and Heaven.” 

It is indeed true that above and beyond our rational being 
is hidden the ultimate and highest part of our nature, whicli 
can find no satisfaction in allaying the needs of the sensuous, 
psychical, or intellectual impulses and cravings. The mys- 
tics call it the basis and the ground of the soul. 


Yet we must always remember that Religious conscious 
IS not the negation of radonal thought in religion but its subli- 
mation. It only seeks to combat excessive intcllectualism. 
It reminds us that “There arc reasons of the heart which the rea- 
sons knows not.” Reality does not exhaust itself in the dia- 
lectic of human thought. Reason finds it ideal and true goal 
m an n^ediatc feeling-the felt this. So does rational religion 
find culmination in the mystical. 

^^Bosenquet ends his chapter on “The Religious Conscious- 
ness with the words “Religion establishes the Infinite Spirit 
because It is continuous with and present in the finite in love 
^ perfection — it is an experience of God not a 

proof of Him’’ (for no proof is possible or even nccessarjO- 
• ° means ‘Reality conceived as a whole, con- 

v If *-1, ^ transcending and transforming within 

self the opposition of good and evil. In this perfection man 
paticipates and religion is his sense of participation, of his frag- 
mentarmess made whole, of the evil in him overcome, of his 
fe for all its failures and blemishes, filled with value.” 

T in the preceding pages some of tlie im- 

cements m religious consciousness. Attempt has 
been made to unravel the religious life. Religious experience 
wever is so vaned from nation to nation and even fLm'in- 
to m ividual that to attempt at a general statement 
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of the constituents of religious experience would be a hopeless 
task. In spite of tliis variety and diversity in religious experi- 
ence it can be safely asserted that the essentials pointed out 
above would invariably be present in all higher forms of reli- 
gious consciousness. 

But religion is in its popular sense and as it is probably 
lived by tlie general run of mankind is hardly wortlr the name. 
It is naive subsendence to some beliefs that are encrusted with 
sanctity by long association that they are taken for something 
essential to religion. These dogmas of religion wliich were 
adumbrated by the Spirits of Sanitliest in tlreir own time are 
actually working as fetters to tlie restless spirit which wants to 
break all barriers, social, political, intellectual or theological. 
If religion has been responsible for a great deal of social as well 
as individual good, it is also capable of the greatest harm if it is 
to be closed witliin the limits of theology or doctrinism. Gro- 
tesque, obscene, and dark superstitions within the separate 
religions take greater toll and are even worse hindrance to 
progress and a healthy and happy life than no religion and no 
belief. 

Mr. J. S. Huxley in his book entitled “Religion witliout 
Revelation” makes a strong plea for a reorientation of our atti- 
tude towards religion and he is probably right in asserting that 
“Religion would still be religion without retaining one single 
item of Christian creed.” Such a frank statement might shock 
the traditionally religious-minded, but is nevertlieless a very 
honest and frank judgment. 

“I am sure” he says “tliat the single step at present needed 
is for tliose who combine respect for science and intellectual 
trutli with love of what is best in the spirit of religion to leave 
the particulars on one side and return to the basis of the general 

and the fundamental, My personal feeling is strong 

that the next step to take is to try to see the problem of religion 
and religious feelings stripped of all trappings, theological, ere- 
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dal or ecclesiastical.” 

If religion is to come to the forefront of civilisation, it 
must first strip itself naked and become as a child again, new, 
with new life before it to live. 

In this view, the next great step which religious thought 
must take according to Prof. Huxley is the liberation of the idea 
of God from the shackles of personality, which have been rive- 
ted on it by man’s fear, ignorance, servility and self-conceit. 
Instead of making themselves in the image of God they have 
in the words of Voltaire made God in their own image. 

The greatest difficulty of Theism lies in the fact that on 
the one hand we assert that all these attributes (of Goodness, 
Benevolence etc.) exist in God in a perfection utterly beyond 
anything we know in man — ^yet the more we stress this transcen- 
dental perfection, the more do our norms threaten to become 
meaningless. On the other hand, the more vividly concrete 
we seek to make their meaning the more we shrink God to the 
dimensions of the human pattern with wliich we are familiar. 

(Hoernle). 

Bradley expressed the same difficulty when he said “If you 
identify the Absolute with God, that is not the God of religion. 
If you again separate them, God becomes a finite factor in the 
whole. And the attempt of religion is to break down this re- 
Htion, a relation which none the less, it essentiaUy presupposes. 
Hence short of the Absolute God cannot rest, and having 
reached the goal He is lost and reUgion with him.” I do not 
owever believe that personality (which certainly impHes limi- 
tations) is essential to religion. 

There is a further difficulty of reconciling evil, "sin and 
suffering with the existence of a personal all-good and omnipo- 
tent being who guides the destinies of the universe. This 
as ways been a stumbling block to belief and Plato was even 
prepated to deny that God is the creator of aU things. The 
existence of evil is certainly incompatible with the perfection 
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of the universe, be that perfection predicated in the name of 
tlie God of religion or absolute of pliilosophy. The result is 
either to justify the ways of God to man and say “Could we 
but see the whole and understand it, it would all seem at once 
and entirely good,” and see like the philosopher in Shakespe- 
are’s ‘As you like it” a venomous toad bearing a jewel in its 
crown. But in spite of Edward Caird’s disclaimer, it is 
nothing more than the optimism of the lucky man for whom 
life has been one long Lord Mayor’s day. 

There ate others who do not try to make the worst ap- 
pear the better reason but are ready to admit that the sin, evil 
and suffering are real positive facts of life. They however in 
their attempt to build a theocracy assert that this world is above 
all else a school for character. Misfortune and pain are divinely 
appointed trials from which, as gold purged from base metal by 
aqua regia, man’s noble qualities may emerge purified and 
unalloyed. 

But we cannot forget what the Pessimists so vehemently 
urge that tiiere is also unnecessary suffering in a world like this, 
where storms devastate and plagues strike; where ignorance 
consigns the noblest to exile, to torture and to death, where 
vice lapped up in luxury grinds down tlie poor and from its 
own crimes argues that there can be no God. ‘As a creator of the 
world’ said Schopenhaur ‘God is the author of possibilities too 
not merely of the world and He ought to have devised this in 
such a way as to admit of a better world.’ 

It is argued by the Theists that a world in wliich the possi- 
bility of wrong doing was prevented by the exclusions of the 
temptations that were really such could, neither be nor become 
a moral world at all. “The world with its faults is better” said 
HeUen “than a kingdom of angels without wills at all.” Huxley’s 
retort is liistoric in this connection. “Call it a non-moral world, 
then, if you choose.” Said Huxley “At aU events it would be 
a better world than this, which you presumably call moral.” 
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The only freedom I care about is the freedom to do right, the 
freedom to do wrong I am ready to part with on the cheapest 
terms” cf. (collected Essays) chap. ‘Methods and Result,’ p, 192. 

Both the optimists and the pessimists commit the funda- 
mental fallacy of assuming a hedonistic criterion. This is 
what m the words of Sidgwick may be stated ‘the fundamental 
paradox of hedonism.’ The impulse towards pleasure if too 
predominant defeats its own purpose. 

The enquirer after the real truths of religion has to steer 
his way cautiously between both these extremes. All thought- 
u men have been driven to call life an enigma. It is Maya 
at enchants and bewilders us at the same time. We lare im- 
pressed by the ttansitoriness of human life in the succession of 


generations, yet we ate also impressed in that life with something 
wMch is untouched by time or death. In moments of thought- 
ful and deep reflection upon tlie frailties of human life, we ate 
in a” something that is abiding and eternal and 

in a mood of religm^s devotion we bow our heads in aU humi- 

w T God. Theology cannot 

11 us what is the nature of that unknown God nor can philoso- 

of relioi * ™ ^ “P moments of religious life that the secrets 

to ‘“I ™ -ce for all 

and btos w theorising a statement of dogmas 

of a oerso driven to conclude that the conception 

fit r„r f 'I™ -%ious Wef 

les of f r “d W=f°ty arnishes us with examp- 

Buddhifr *‘T “ - P«sonal Goi 

BuddMsm IS one and Bralimanism or Vedanta Is another. 

sure moral nr “ tnipetsonal God does not en- 

Caird who sai?“Nore'° “S»‘nst history. It was Edward 

‘he royal law. not m ream ^vU trfl “ 

with crnrirl ovetcome evil 

tings of fte BuddSts'” ^ *han in the ethical wri- 
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In the doctrine of tlie unity of all being the Vedanta 
teaches the liighest ideals of morality or religion Which it would 
be our task to discuss in the sequel. 

We thus see that the idea of a personal God is an idol in 
the words of Bacon wliich must be got rid of if we are to see 
clearly tlie essence of religion. 

Remove personahty, stick to the principle of giving 
agnosticism its due and the logical and moral anguish which 
demands these justifications vanishes. Only the facts remain. 
That tlie universe cannot be comprehended is a ground for 
humility; that it is mysterious an occasion for awe; that pain 
and misfortune can often, perhaps always be turned to good is 
one of the great lessons which all should learn. (Huxley, J. S.). 

What rehgion ought to be from the point of view of its 
universahty ha^ in a way been indicated in the preceding pages; 
but not expUcitly stated and in fact it is a difficult task to give 
a constructive theory of a universal religion in the short span 
of these few pages. What we have attempted to show is that 
above all religion is essentially an attitude of mind, an attitude 
wliich is the result of a deep and contemplative reflection on 
tlie problems of the world and history. It was Mazzini who 
said Italy is my religion and who really felt more deeply for 
the regeneration of Italy than Mazzini himself? 

The great need of the hour is and currents are also flowing 
in tlie same direction of a happy union of the social and the in- 
dividualistic aspects of the religious fife — a happy marriage of 
humanism and mysticism. The religious and pliilosophic atti- 
tude of Satfakara (for him Religion and Philosophy are not tvm 
tilings but one) might give us a clue to the solution of this great 
problem. The whole world is covered up with a veil a Maya 
that envelops the universe from aU sides. Yet it is a Maya 
that is veritably real so long as we are in it. It is real (rela- 
tively though) for it is an appearance of Reality and as such 
deserves our full attention and not a naive apathy characters- 
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tic of a lazy mind. But when the Mfiya is removed and the en- 
quirer after truth finds himself face to face with the vision of the 
Real; for him life with all its multifarious colours becomes 
meaningless, as good as nothing. The whole life of man ac- 
cording to such a viewpoint passes through three stages — the 
altruistic, the ascetic and the mystic. In the first stage a man is 
attracted by the colourful world and plays his part to the best 
of his capacities for his own benefit as well as for the benefit 
of his kith and kin and the whole of mankind with a belief 
tiiat ser\dce to man is ser\dcc to God. In the second st,age he 
is impressed by the transitoriness and frailty of human life 
and shuns and abhors the things of the world. He lives in the 
solitariness of his own individual self. In the third stage the 
initiated and the truly devoted rise to the vision of the Absolute 
^d realize what is best and highest — a unity with Brahman and 
in moments of ecstatic bliss declare tnfTwfgrfR 

He alone who is pure by wisdom can see in meditation 
the one without parts” (Katha) ‘Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see Light.’ 


Chapter HI. The Brahma Sutras 

f T2 j proceed to examine in detail the Brahma Sutras 

o Badrayana and find out the religious aspect indicated tlierein, 
It wou ^ e worthwliile to make an unequivocal assertion about 
he relation of philosophy and religion in India. It is of the 
utmost importance to note that unlike the West, philosophy 
and rehgion in the East and speciaUy in India are not tv^o tilings 
ne. osophy is not mere theorising, mere speculation 
on the ultimate problems of the world. Knowledge is not 
mere speculative thought but self-realization. Pliilosophy 
or p osophking presupposes a dedicated life. The uninitia- 
a cannot discover the truths of Philosophy. We cannot say 
of a philosopher in India as it was said of Bacon that ‘He was 
the wisest, the brightest and the meanest of mankind.’ In 
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India knowledge and virtue are correlative; a great thinker is 
a great seer as well. It is true we are often confronted with the 
most acute logicians whose reasonings seem to us Hke so many 
useless and superficial play of words. Even the great commen- 
tators on the Vedanta Sutras, Sarhkara, Ramanuja, Nirhbarka, 
Vallabha and Aladhava show a sort of predisposition to- 
wards their own doctrines and each tries to force liis opinion 
into tlie sutras as we shall see in the succeeding pages. Yet 
one thing that strikes even a casual observer is the one undis- 
puted fact tliat in spite of their differences as to the interpre- 
tation of the sutras, all point to the same goal, the realization 
of final and eternal bhss and live in their own lives what they 
seek to preach to otliers. Their lives are tlie glowing examples 
of religious devotion and virtue. 

We will now deal with the sutras themselves and see 
how each commentator explains the same sutra in his own pecu- 
liar way. 

General outline. 

There were many attempts made to evolve a system from 
the complex and varied passages of the Upanisads, and the 
one attempt which has come down to us is embodied in what 
is known as the Brahmasutras traditionally attributed to Bad- 
rayana or Vyasa, believed to be the same as the author of the 
Mahabharata. Thus in addition to the Upanisads the Brahma- 
sutras form the second great authority for the Vedanta schools. 
These sutras are very brief notes rather than sentences consist- 
ing of as few words as possible, many words having to be sup- 
plied from the context; there is thus the greatest scope for the 
ingenuity of the commentator, who can accordingly find in 
them whatever ideas he wants them to convey. Again it is 
very difficult to decide which sutras contain the purvapaksa 
or prima facie view, and which the siddhanta or the author’s 
view. The necessity to supply words to complete the meaning 
6 
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of the sutra is another prolific source of variety of interpre- 
tations. 

AH the five systems of Vedanta now existing and which 
seek to base their doctrines on Badrayana’s sutras, we may 
beheve, must have existed long before tlie sutras of Badrayana 
attained to prominence, and when there arose great teachers 
like Sarhkara, Ramanuja, Nithbarka, Vallabha and Madhava, 
they thought it their first duty to write a commentary or bha- 
sya on these sutras, for the propagation of their systems. 

In doing this they naturally proceeded to interpret the 
sutras in the fight of their own doctrines which were already 
present before them in a cut and dried form. Their only task 
was to show that their doctrines had the authority of the sutras. 
Naturally they never cared to know what was the real and natu- 
ral meaning of the sutras. 

Before proceeding to examine the sutras critically with- 
out following the interpretations given by the commentators 
it might be of use to answer one question. Which of the five 
schools of Vedanta is the most elevated and conducive to the 
satisfaction of human impulse for the quest of truth? It is reaUy 
difficult to answer such a question for every system has its me- 
rits and demerits. But, if philosophy mainly concerns it- 
self with finding unity in plurality, nothing may be higher than 
the absolute monism of Samkara; and nowhere can we see the 
human understanding reaching such heights of elevated thought. 
From the point of literary criticism, our question would be 
which of these five commentators has faithfully represented 
the natural and straightforward meaning of the original? We 
would therefore analyse the sutras and see for ourselves the 

different mterpretations given to them by different commenta- 
tors. 
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Analysis 
Brahma Sutras 


SamanvayadhySya 

(four padas) 

*Adhikaranas or 
topics 

1 

Sutras 

Avirodhadhyaya 

(four padas) 

* 

1 

* 

9} 

Sadhanadhyaya 

(four padas) 

99 

1 

♦ 

» 

Phaladhyaya 

(four padas) 
1 

99 

J 

99 

Pada 1. 

Adhyaya I 

' 


The first four adhikaxanas deal witli the enquiry into 
Brahman. The first sutra opens with the words 'atha’ i.e. then 
therefore; it shows a reference to something that has been said 
before but wliich not being explicit, different commentators 
have tried different contexts. Ramanuja, and Nimbarka t hink 
that it refers to the knowledge of Karman and its fruits which 
according to them is the pre-requisite of enquiry into the 
nature of Braliman. Satnkara seeks to show that it only refers 
to the four necessary pre-conditions for knowing the nature 
of Brahman which he thinks are : discrimination things between 
eternal and non-eternal, aversion to sense-objects, possession 
of self-restraint and the desire for emancipation. VaUabha 
does not prefer to give any context, but thinks that it signifies 
only the beg innin g of a new topic. Madhava also does not 
attach any importance to it. It however appears that aU agree 
in maintaining that Karman and its fruits are known to be 
perishable and limited and that it is the knowledge of Brahman 
alone wliich can lead to eternal bUss. 

The second sutra defines Brahman as the one from whom 
sp rin g tlie origination etc. of this world. (Sarfakara’s position 
contradicted). 

The third sutra says that scripture alone is the means 
of tlie knowledge of Brahman — a fundamental point common 
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to all systems of Vedanta. The fourth shows that Brahman 
is the purport of the scriptures. 

The fijth adhikarana (sutras 5-11) asserts that the non- 
intelligent Pradhana of the Snmkhyas cannot be the cause of the 
world, bec.ause it is not supported by the .sruti since ^seeing' or 
which is an attribute of something intelligent, is predi- 
cated of Brahman. Ramanuja employs this adhikarana to re- 
fute the ‘nir-guna Brahma’ doctrine of Saihkara. iMadhava 
also seeks to prove on its basis that Brahman is not inexpres- 
sible as also Vallabha who brings it as a proof against the doc- 
trine that Brahman is 'Vjavtjhariiiita.' 

Having established that Brahman is the c.ausc of the ori- 
gination and destruction of the uni%’crsc and that it is intelligent 
the Sutrakiir proceeds to examine certain passages of the Upani- 
sads and demonstrating that certain words in tlicm refer to 
nothing but Brahman. Sariikara here remarks that the question 
before the Sutrakara is wlietlier the higher or the lower Brahman 
is referred to in tliis connection. But this assumption is with- 
out foundation and furnishes another example of the commen- 
tators’ attempt to read his own ideas in the sutras. 

Adliikarana rw (sutras 12-19) shows tliat the word An- 
andamaya referred in the Taittiriya Upanisad signifies the highest 
Brahman and not the Jiva. Sariikara however thinks that the 
word refers not to the Highest Self which would rather be 
Ananda than Ananda-Maya which is savisesa-Brahman or Brah- 
man with Maya. This contention of Sarhkara according to Dr. 
Ghate does not hold water for in the succeeding sutras the 
distinction is drawn between Brahman and Jiva, so that it is 
quite natural to suppose tliat in. the preceding sutras the word 
Ananda-Maya signifies Braliman, which is further distinguished 
from the Jiva in the succeeding sutras. Sarhkara also admits 
that sutras 16, 17, 19 denote the difference between Brahman 
and Jiva, but adds that this difference referred to shows that it is 
due to Maya; really speaking there is no difference. 
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Adhikarana seven (sutras zo, zi) demonstrates that the 
golden person seen within the sun and the person seen within 
the eye, mentioned in Chandogya Upanisad refer to die Supreme 
Brahman. 

Adliikarana eight states that the ether mentioned in Chand. 
Up. I, 9 is not the elemental ether, but the highest Brahman. 

Adhikarana nine (sutra Z3) shows that Prana mentioned 
in Chand. Up. I, II, 5 denotes the highest Brahman. 

Adliikarana Ten (sutras Z4-Z7) teaches that the light spo- 
ken of in Chand. Up. Ill, 13, 7 is not the ordinary physical 
light, but the highest Brahman. 

Adliikarana eleven (sutras Z8-31) asserts tiiat the Prana 
mentioned in Kaus. Up. Ill, z is Brahman. 

Pada II. 

The second pada deals with passages where Brahman 
is not clearly indicated as in the passages quoted above (Adlii- 
karana one). The Manomayah whose body is breath (prana- 
savirah) mentioned in Chand. Up. HI, 4, i or z is Brahman, 
but Madhava does not accept it. This adliikarana contains 
many sutras which signify a difference between Brahman and 
Jiva; but Sarhkara explains them aU with reference to his doc- 
trine of Maya. Dr. Ghate however inclines to the view that 
the difference mentioned is a real one and that it is so intended 
to mean- by the sutrakara. 

The second adhikarana (sutras 9-10) teaches that the being 
to whom Brahmans and Ksatriyas are but food, referred to in 
Katha. Up. I, z, z4 is the Highest Self. 

Adhikarana three (sutras 11-12) establishes that the two 
‘entered into the cave’ (Katha. Up. I, 3, i) are Brahman and 
Jiva (compare Plato’s parable of the Cave). 

Sutras ii-iz also refer to the difference between Jiva and 
Brahman (in this section, the Jiva and Parmatman are spoken 
of everywhere as the meditator and the object of meditation. 
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as the attaincr and the object to be attained). 

Adliikarana four asserts that the person within the eye 
mentioned in Chand. Up. IV, 15, i is Brahman. 

Adhikarana five says that the ruler within (antar}Tarnin) 
mentioned in Brihadarannyaka Up. Ill, 7, 3 is Brahman. 

Adliikarana six shows that the being described as pos- 
sessing invisibility etc. in Mund. Up. 1 , 1,5, 6 is Brahman. 

Both these adhikaranas seek to prove tliat words refer 
do not signify the pradhana of Samkhya or Jiv.a, but refer only 
to the Highest Brahman. It is worthy of note here that they 
emphasize the difference between Jiva and Brahman which 
Samkara seeks to explain away as due to Nescience. 

Adliikarana seven says that the ‘atma vaisvanarah’ men- 
tioned in Chand. Up. V, ii, 6 is Brahman. 

Vada III. 

Adhikarana one (sutras 1-7) proves that tlie being within 
whom heaven and earth etc. are woven mentioned in Mund. 
Up. II, 2, 5 is Brahman, on account of the term Atman being 
used for it; and on account of its being designated as that which 
the released have to resort. It cannot be pradhana, nor the 
individual soul owing to the declaration of difference. It is 
to be noted that sutras 2, 5, 7 specially refer to tlie difference 
between Jiva and Brahman. 

Adhikarana two (sutras 8-9) shows that the “bhuman” 
(that which is great) in Chand Up. 7, 23, 24 is Braliman only 
and that it cannot be prana or the vital air, on account of infor- 
mation about it being given subsequent to Samprasada i.e., bliss. 
(Ramanuja, Vallabha, and Nithbarka follow this explanation). 
But Madhava seeks to show that the words Samprasada etc. 
signify on account of its being above aU and of its being of the 
nature of unsurpassed bliss. This interpretation according to 
Dr, Ghate is a little far-fetched and twisted. 

Adhikarana three (sutras 10-12) teaches that aksai (the 
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imperishable one) spoken of in Br. Up. Ill, 8,8 is Brahman. 

Adhikarana four (sutra 13) that the paralipurusa (tlie high- 
est person) to be meditated upon by the syllable OM, mentioned 
in Prasn. Up. V, 5 is the highest Braliman, because of its 
being designated as the object of realization 
and not the lower Brahman (according to Sarokara) 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka who do not maintain tliis tx^'-ofold 
character of Brahman seek to prove tliat the alternatives 
referred to are Braliman and Brahmadeva Dr. Ghate opines that 
Sarhkara’s way of translating the sutra is more natural than of 
otlier commentators like Ramanuja. 

Adliikarana five (sutras 14-21) the question is whether 
the small ether (dharah akasah) within the lotus of the heart, 
mentioned in Chand. Up. VUI, i,i is elemental ether, or Jiva 
or Brahman. The subsequent sutras make the meaning clear 
for the attributes applied to it are those of Brahman, such as 
being free from sins etc. Sarhkara seeks to prove that ‘dharah 
akasah’ refers to Brahman and the difference pointed out bet- 
ween Braliman and JIva is only intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the difference is only illusory and in fact Jiva with its 
limiting adjuncts removed is nothing more nor less than Brah- 
man. Sutra 19, literally translated runs thus; ‘If it be said that 
from a subsequent passage, (it appears that the individual soul 
is meant), it is, however, the one whose true nature has be- 
come manifest.’ 

The next two sutras 22-23, form an independent adhika- 
rana (sixth) according to Sarhkara (whom Madhava follows) de- 
ciding that ‘He after whom everything shines’ (cf. Mund. Up. 
II, 2,10) is not some material luminous body, but Brahman it- 
self. According to Ramanuja, Niihbarka and VaUabha they 
form part of the preceding adhikarana, giving only additional 
arguments for understanding ‘dahara’ to mean Paramatman. 
Dr. Ghate seems to favour the view held by Ramanuja. 

Adhikarana seven (sutras 24-25), decides that the Being 
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measured by the thumb referred to in Katha, lip, 11 , ,1,15 
is Brahman, it is so described, because it tKvclIu for th.c pur- 
pose of devout mcdit.aiion in the heart of the devotee, 'I"hc 
heart is of the measure of the thumb for men alfutc arc quali- 
fied for such meditation, 

Titc next two adhikaranas (sutras 26-35, & 5*1*38) form a 
sort of digression. 'J'hc question is whether men alone arc 
qualified for Brahmavidya. 'I'he fifhf/j adliiharan.a decides that 
the Gods also arc qualified for Brahmavidya; tlic r:ir:lh denies 
this qualification to Sudras. Adhiharana /o;(sutra 5^) says that 
Prana before whom everything trembles (Katha. Up. 11 . 6,2) 
is Brahman. Adhikarana (lent: (sutra 40) says that jyotih 
(light) mentioned in Chand. Up. VIII, ra, 5 is Brahman. 

Sariikara regards sutras 24 to 40 ns forming five adhikar.t- 
nas but Ramanuja and Niriibarka seem to think that they form 
in fact only one adhikarana, referring to the . 

Adhikarana tvclvc (sutra 41) decides that the ether which 
reveals names and forms (Chand. Up. VIII, 14,1) is neither the 
elemental ether, nor the individual soul, but the highest Brah- 
man. The next two sutras 42-43 according to Sathkara and 
Vallabha form a separate adhikarana deciding that the Vijnana- 
IMaya (he who consists of knowledge) spoken of in Brhd. Up. 
IV, 3-7 is not the individual soul, but Brahman, Ramanuja and 
Nirhbarka regard the three sutras as forming one adhikarana 
dealing with Akasa in Chand. Up. VIII, 14, i sutra 42 distinctly 
speaks of the difference between Brahman and Jiva. Madhava 
prefers to take all the tlircc sutras as forming three different 
adliikaranas referring to the Akasa in Chand. Up. VIII, 14, 1 
the prajna (Brhad. Up. IV, 3, 21) and to tlie Lord of all (Brhad. 
VI, 4, 22) respectively and decides that all these arc notliing 
but the Highest Brahma. 

Fada IV. 

It has already been shown in Adhyaya I Pada I Adhikarana 
5 that Pradhana of the Sathkliya cannot be the cause of the 
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world, because no support for such a contention is found in 
the scriptures. Certain passages however are to be found in 
the Upanisads that contain terms familiar to the Sariikhya doc- 
trine. The last pada of the first adhyaya seeks to prove that such 
terms cannot but denote something connected with the Vedanta 
doctrine. 

The first adliikarana(sutras 1-7) the word a\’yfakta (the unde- 
veloped), occurring in Katha. Up. I, 3, loand ii does not denote 
the Pradhana, but the subtle body. Samkara, Ramanuja and 
Nirhbarka agree exaedy. Madhava however tliinks that ‘a\7^a- 
kta’ denotes Visnu because Jneyatva (being the object of know- 
ledge) can never be mentioned for anydiing but Visnu. Ac- 
cording to Vallabha, it denotes the grace of the Lord, which is 
identical with Lord himself or with the Brahman that is subtle. 

Adliikarana hvo (sutras 8-10) shows that tlie tri-coloured 
unborn one (tri-rupa aja) in Svet. Up. IV, 3 cannot be the 
pradhana of the Sarhkhyas but, it is ‘Jyotirupakarma’, the cau- 
sal matter of the world, consisting of three elements of light, 
water, eartli or it is tlie divine power of Brahman which creates 
this causal matter. Ramanuja and Nirhbarka think that ‘aja’ 
means ‘the suksma-cid-acid vastu’ the intelligent and material 
world in its subtle condition which forms the very body of the 
Paramatman. Vallabha generally follows Samkara, though he 
reads sutra 9 as ‘jnftRr; : 3 WTT^:’ ‘the aja’ is jyotih i.e., the first 
creation of Brahman. (Cf. Bible — light the first product of 
creation). 

Adhikarana three (sutras 11-15) according to all commenta- 
tors decides that the in Brahd. Up. IV, 4, 17 are 

not the twenty-five principles of Samkhyas, but the five Pranas. 

Adhikarana (sutras 14-15) asserts that there is no con- 
tradiction in regarding one whose essence is intelligence being 
the cause of the world. Ramanuja and Nirhbarka seem to tliink 
that these sutras continue the argument referred in the preceding 
sutras — the refutation of Sathkhya. 
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Sarhkflra thinks that it decides that although there may 
be contradiction among the texts as to the order of creation, 
there is no such contradiction regarding Brahman being the 
cause of the world .... 

Adhikarana/zw (sutras i6-i 8) according to Samkara and 
Vallabha proves that ‘he who is the maker of those persons of 
whom all this is the work’ mentioned in Kaus. Up. IV, 19 
is neither the vital air, nor the individual soul, but the Brahman. 
Ramanuja and Niiubarka sec in it the refutation of the 
Sarhkhya, who see in this passage the purusa. 

Adhikarana six (sutras 19-22) demonstrates that the self to 
be seen, to be heard etc. in Brahd. Up. II, 4, 5 is not the in- 
dividual soul, but the Highest Self. It is interesting to note 
that a relation has been referred to between the Jiva and the 
Brahman by the word ‘avasthiti.’ Ramanuja and Niriibarka 
seek to prove that the unity referred to between the two only 
shows that Brahman is the ‘ruler witliin’ the ‘Antaryamin,’ the 
individual soul constituting His body. Vallabha thinks that the 
word means avastha or condition and since the individual soul 
is nothing more than an avastha or condition of the manifesta- 
tion of Brahman the relation of unity referred to is correct. 
Dr. Ghate is of opinion that the word duly refers to a general 
relation between the two — the Jiva and Brahman. 

Adhikarana seven (sutras zyzj) teaches that Brahman is 
not only the efficient or nimitta Karana of the world, but the 
material cause as well (upadana or prakrti). Ramanuja and 
Nirhbarka see in this adliikarana the refutation of the Samlchya 
doctrine where the efficient and the material cause of the world 
being Purusa and pradhana of prakrti respectively. Mad- 
hava has consistently tried to show that all the adhikaranas 
of this pada ultimately denote Visnu. Words like av}’-akta, 
aja, prakrti etc. all refer to Visnu. 
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Adhyaya II 

Pada L 

The next adhyaya deals with the objections based on the 
grounds of smritis or speculative reasoning against the doct- 
rine of Brahman established in die first adhyaya. 

The ^rst adhikarana (sutras 1-2) demonstrates that the 
acceptance of the Vedantic doctrine of Braliman is necessary 
in view of the disagreement of different smritis on tliis point 
and the sutrakara asserts that where there is difference in smri- 
tis — that alone is to be accepted that finds support in the Srutis. 
The second adliikarana applies the same argument to yoga. 

Adliikarana f/jree (sutras 4-1 1), the objection that Brahman 
wliich is intelligent cannot be the cause of the world which is 
non-intelligent is answered by pointing out instances of dis- 
similar causes and effects e.g., the cowdung and the scorpion 
produced from it etc. . . . Moreover reasoning pure and simple 
cannot lead us farther in metaphysical matters owing to die 
diversity of judgments of different Savants, who all claim to 
be equally infallible. It is interesting to note that tliis adhi- 
karana lends support to the Parinama doctrine of Sarhkara. 
(Sarnkhya refuted). 

Adhikarana /oar (sutra 12) says that the same line of 
reasoning may be applied to other doctrines. 

Adhikarana jive (sutra 13) is interpreted differently by 
each commentator. According to Samkara the enjoying souls 
(Bhoktr) and the object of enjoyment (bhogya) are really non- 
different from Brahman, though maintaining a distinction among 
themselves e.g., die waves and the tipples though non-different 
from the sea are yet different from each other. 

Vallabha stricdy follows Sarhkara, though he takes another 
instance of die bracelet and the earring, which though non- 
different from gold are yet different from each other. Rama- 
nuja translates the sutra thus: — ^'‘If it be said that from Brah- 
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man becoming an enjoyer there follows non-distinction (of 
Brahman and Jiva); we reply, it may be as in ordinary life.” 
Ramanuja seeks to establish that though Brahman has for its 
body the Cit and Acit and is therefore c.vpeclcd to be an enjoy- 
er like the Jiva; but it is not so, for the fact of having a body 
(Sariratva) docs not make one an enjoyer, it is the (Karma- 
vasyatva) ‘being subject to merit and demerit’ that makes one 
the enjoyer c.g., a king though an embodied being just like 
his ser^'^ants, docs not experience their pleasure and pain. 
Nimbarka answers the objection by pointing out another ins- 
tance e.g., the sea and the waves, the sun and its lustre arc both 
non-different and different. 

Madhava explains the sutra to mean that Jiva though ap- 
pearing to be one with Brahman in state of liberation still pre- 
serves its difference .... 

Dr. Ghate is of opinion that Samkara’s interpretation 
is not natural. Ramanuja’s interpretation seems to him to be 
most natural; besides being based on the authority of Dramida- 
bhasya kara in support of his views. 

Adliikarana six (sutras 14-20) states the Vedanta doctrine 
of the non-difference of cause and effect as opposed to Vaiscsika 
view according to which the effect is something new created 
from the cause. But this non-difference itself is interpreted 
by the different commentators to suit their own doctrine. 
Samkara for example explains it to mean tliat the effect is a mere 
super-imposition, an illusion, cause alone being real. Rama- 
nuja thinks that the effect is the modification of cause. Nirh- 
barka explains if to mean that tlie effect is both different and non- 
different from the cause. 

The interpretation of sutra fourteen — all depends upon 
how the word ‘vacarambhanam’ is understood. Sarhkara ex- 
plains it to mean that the difference of tlie effect i.e., of the pot 
from the clay for example is due to the forms of speech other- 
wise the pot is the clay which is the reality. Thus he deduces 
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tlie doctrine of mitliyatva or the doctrine of the unreality of aU 
effects. Ramanuja explains it to mean tliat for the accomplish- 
ment of certain activities such as bringing of water etc. the 
clay takes tlie form of a pot (having a practical purpose in view) 
Ramanuja’s interpretation according to Dr. Ghate is more 
sound because the two words ‘namadheyam’ and ‘Vacaram- 
bhanam’ are understood to give two meanings while according 
to Sarhkara they will have the same meaning and hence one 
becomes superfluous wliich is incredible when we consider 
tliat tlie very essence of the sutras is brevity and exactitude 
of thought. Ramanuja explains ‘namadlieyam’ to mean name 
as opposed to form and ‘Vacarambhanam’ means ‘having 
notliing but a practical purpose’ — the idea being that the pro- 
ducts of clay, for instance, are clay with the difference, however, 
that they can serve a practical purpose, wliich clay in itself 
cannot. 

Adliikarana seiwi (sutras 21-23) answers the objection that 
if Brahman and Jiva are exacdy identical, as evidently follows 
from such passages as ‘tat tvam asi’ etc., then the Lord would 
be open to such faults as not always doing what is good 
and he would also be subject to the miseries of the worldly 
existence. Brahman is something over and above and supe- 
rior to Jiva, because their difference is clearly and explicitly 
stated as in Bthd. Up. II, 4, 3 ‘the self is to be seen, to be heard 
etc.’ and elsewhere (Chand. Up. VIII, 7, i). This adhikarana 
according to Dr. Ghate leaves not the slightest doubt that ac- 
cording to the sutrakar, the Jiva and the Brahman cannot be 
absolutely non-different as understood by Sarhkara. It is 
worth)'' of note that while Ramanuja and Nirhbarka translate 
the sutras literally, Sarhkara has to add a proviso in putting 
his interpretation in the sutras e.g., sutra zi raises the objection 
and sutra 22 answers it, Sarhkara in explaining the adhikarana 
has to remark that the answer given is from the point of view of 
tlie ordinary man and that the difference maintained in, sutra 
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22 is not real but due to the soul’s fictitious limiting adjuncts. 
Ramanuja explains the sutras to mean — “just as the material 
world or Acit (of which stones are a type) can never be abso- 
lutely identical with Paramatman, in the same way, the Jiva 
or Cit can never be absolutely identical with Paramatman. 

Adliikarana eighth (sutras 24-25) affirms that Brahman 
can create the world without the help of other external ins- 
truments by his own wilL 

Adhikarana tihie (sutras 26-29) that Brahman can 

create the world without himself passing into it entirely but 
remaining one and undivided. 

Adhikarana ten (sutras 30-31) says that Brahman though 
unassisted can create tlie world by his wondrous powers. Ram- 
anuja and Nimbarka seem to merge adhikarana tjine and ten into 
one. For Sarhkara this creation is a mere illusion, for Rama- 
nuja and Nirhbarka, it is the becoming explicit of what was 
implicit in Brahman; for Vallabha creation is possible through 
the unfathomable greatness and the incomprehensible powers 
(aisvarya) of Brahman in which all sorts of opposites are 
possible. 

Adhikarana eleven (sutras 32-55) says that Brahman creates 
the world not to achieve some purpose but merely for sport. 
(L’lla). 

Adhikarana hvelve (sutras 34-36) states that the pains and 
pleasures of the beings are due to their own actions, the cycle 
of which is beginningless and that the charge of cruelty can- 
not be levelled against Him. 

Adhikarana thirteen (sutra 37) finishes the first Pada by 
declaring that all qualities of omnipotence, omniscience are pos- 
sible in Brahman and thus make it capable for the creation of 
the world. Madhava divides sutras 21-3 1 into two adhikaranas 
dealing with the establishment of difference between Jiva and 
Brahman in the first adhikarana, as also the fact that Jiva cannot 
be the creator of the universe. In the second adhikarana the 
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creatotship of Brahman is established — though unseen, he 
can still produce a seen world; Ids Kartrtva is based upon 
scriptures. 

?ada 11 . 

In tile second pada of this adliyaya the sutrakara proceeds 
to refute tlie philosophical theories about the origin of the 
world which are opposed to the Vedanta view. 

Adliikarana o//e (sutras i-io) refutes the Sarhkliya doc- 
trine of the creation of the world by tlie unintelligent Pradhana 
the Pradhana cannot be the cause, because of the impossibility 
of activity, thus implying the word ‘anupapatteh.’ At the end of 
tliis adhikarana Ramanuja remarks that tlie doctrine of nirvi- 
sesa Brahman is even more unreasonable than the Samkhya 
doctrine in that the latter admits of a plurality of souls to 
account for births and deaths; wliile the Mayavadins do not 
even admit that. 

The next adhikarana (sutra ii) answers according to 
Sarhkara tlie objection of Vai^esika against the doctrine of 
intelligent Braliman being the cause of the universe. The 
non-intelligent world can be caused by the intelligent Brah- 
man just as a binary atomic compound is caused by the atoms. 

The f/Mrd adhikarana (sutras 12-17) refutes the doctrine 
of tlie Vaisesika according to whom the world is created from 
atoms set in motion by the Adrsta. 

Other commentators read sutras 11-17 as forming one adhi- 
karana dealing with the refutation of Vaisesika. Sutra 1 1 accord- 
ing to diem asserts that it is as unreasonable to accept the .; 
doctrine of Vaisesika as it is to accept the possibility of the 
production of binary and tertiary atomic compounds from 
the atoms and binary atomic compounds respectively. It seems 
awkward to understand says- Dr. Ghate that the sutrakara 
means to defend the Vedantic doctrine on the ground of ‘Vil- 
ksanam’ or the difference of nature between cause and effect. 
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a point that has alrcad)’’ been thrashed in the preceding pada. 
It is more reasonable therefore to suppose that it is the refu- 
tation of Vaisesika doctrine of creation of the world. 

The fourth adhikarana (sutras 18-32) aims at the refutation 
of Bauddhas — both the realists and the idealists as well as the 
nihilists. Sutra 30, according to Sarhkara, Nirhbarka and Val- 
labha, maintains the impossibility of the existence of mental 
impressions in tlie absence of the perception of external ob- 
jects; while according to Ramanuja it maintains the impossibi- 
lity of the existence of mere cognidons devoid of correspon- 
ding things, owing to our never perceiving cognitions not 
referring to a cognising object. 

Adhikarana five (sutras 42-45) refers to the Pancaratra 
or Bhagavata doctrine. According to Sarhkara and Vallabha 
the sutrakara means to refute the doctrine; but according to 
Ramanuja, the first two sutras raise possible objections against 
the Bhagawata doctrine and tlie last two sutras i.e., 44-45 answer 
them and establish the doctrine which in fact is the doctrine 
propounded by the sutrakara. Nirhbarka however thinks that 
the reference is to the Sakti doctrine and that it is meant to be 
refuted in these sutras. Madhava also follows Nirhbarka. 

It is very difficult to decide which of these interpretations 
is the correct one; it seems quite natural to expect the refu- 
tation of the only doctrine left which though very much al-in 
to the Vedantic doctrine has still its peculiarities. It is diffi- 
cult to understand that the sutrakara aims to establish tliis doc- 
trine as his own though he scrupulously avoids such terms as 
Vasudeva Sarhkarsana etc. so peculiar to the Pancaratra through 
the whole treatise. Moreover it is only Ramanuja of all tlie 
commentators who maintains this position. The fact that this 
doctrine is refuted last of all can be explained by the circum- 
stances that it is the most allied to the Vedanta doctrine. 
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Pa(/a III. 

This pada of the second adhyaya deals with different 
forms of existences and discusses which of them are produced. 

Adhikarana o/w (sutras 1-7) teaches that ef/jer is not co- 
etemal widi Brahman, but springs from it as its first effect, 

Adhikarana fm (sutra 8) tells that air sp rin gs from ether. 

Adhikarana three (sutra 9) forms a digression establishing 
the eternal existence of Brahman. 

Adhikaranas fo»r, five and six (sutras 10-12) teach respec- 
tively that — ‘fire springs from air, water from fire, and earth 
from water.’ 

Adhikarana seven (sutra 13) proves that it is Brahman only 
in these various forms, to which the creation of the elements 
is due; and that it is not effected by the elements themselves. 

Adhikarana eight (sutra 14) teaches that the order of 
re-absorption of the elements is just inverse to that of their 
creation. 

Adhikarana nine (sutra 15) observes that the above-men- 
tioned order of creation and absorption of the elements is not 
disturbed by the organs of sense and the mind. . . . 

Ramanuja prefers to make sutras lo-ij forming only 
one adhikarana attempting to establish that it is the Brahmans 
that is the cause of all the elements which appear to originate 
from one another in an order of succession. Sutras xo-12 
according to liim thus form the ‘pun^apaksa’ and sutra 13 forms 
the ‘Siddhanta.’ Nimbarka follows Ramanuja but differs 
from liim in dealing sutras 14-15 as forming two separate adhi- 
karanas. hladliava regards sutras 10-15 Jis forming five adhi- 
karanas, but he interprets sutras 10-12 to mean that the elements 
are aU produced from Vishnu, and not that the subsequent 
element is produced from die preceding one. Sutra 13 is 
interpreted to mean that not only the creation but the destruc- 
tions also proceeds from Vishnu. Sutras 15, 16 form two adhi- 
7 
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katanas forming the ‘purvapaksa’ and the ‘siddhanta’ respec- 
tively. 

Adliikarana ten (sutra i6) and the rest of the pada deal with 

the nature of the individual soul sutra i6 establishes that 

the individual soul is unborn and eternal and that it is the body 
that suffers death and destruction. Samkara, Nirnbarka and 
Vallabha agree literally. 

Adhikarana eleven (sutra 17) asserts that individual soul is 
not produced since the scriptures nowhere speak of it, but every- 
where assert its eternal character. Madhava differs from the 
rest of the commentators in interpreting this sutra to mean 
that the soul i.e., the Parmatman is not destroyed or absorbed in 
sometliing else. 

Adhikarana twelve (sutra 18) wliich runs as 
is interpreted by Sarhkara to mean that the individual soul is 
knowledge (jnanam); while Ramanuja and Nirnbarka explain it 
to mean that the Jiva is a Knower (Jiva ought to mean Knower) 
Dr. Ghate thinks that the interpretation given 
by Ramanuja and Nirnbarka seems to convey the real meaning 
of the sutra; for, if indeed the sutrakara had held the doctrine of 
Sarhkara, that the Jiva is knowledge and thus absolutely non- 
different from Brahman, we should have expected him to say 
‘Jnanam,’ instead of saying ‘Jnah and then understanding it 
in the sense of Jnanam. 

Adhikarana thirteen (sutras 19-32) seeks to decide the 
relation of the individual soul to the world of space; in short 
seeks to determine its spatiality. The question is whether the 
soul is Vibhu (all-pervading), the middle size ( rvjut rRhut ) 
or anu (atomic) in size. Sutras 19-28 assert that the soul 
is anu i.e., atomic and all except Sarhkara hold it to be tire sutra- 
kara’s view, while Sarhkara thinks it to be a prima facie view to 
be refuted in the succeeding sutras (29-32). The difference 
of opinion centres round sutra 29 which hterally translated 
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runs thus — ^"but, on account of that quality (or those qualities 
or the qualities of that) being the essence, there is that desig- 
nation (or the designation of that): just as is the case, for exam- 
ple with the prajna.” 

Now Samkara begins the Siddhanta with this sutra refu- 
ting the atomic size of the Jiva. He means that the Jiva though 
really all-pervading and non-difierent from Brahman, is called 
‘anu’, because, the qualities of the Buddhi, the limiting adjunct, 
form its essence, as long as it is in the condition of the worldly 
existence; tlie atomic size of Buddhi is only metaphorically 
predicated of the Jiva and (sutra 30) tliis connection of the Jiva 
witli Buddhi lasts as long as the Jiva continues to be in Sarh- 
sara. And if we do not admit of such a Buddhi (sutra 30) or 
internal sense organ, the Jiva would be always perceiving or 
would never perceive. Sarhkara thus establishes that the Jiva 
is really not anu (atomic). 

Ramanuja interprets sutra 29 thus: The Jiva, though really 
a knower, is, however, designated as knowledge because that 
quality, knowledge, forms his very essence. It must be remem- 
bered here that Ramanuja tackles on sutra i8, ‘the self 
is a knower,’ with this adhikarana. The soul being knower 
by tills very nature, he will be knowing evetything at every 
place, if he is aU-pervading. This objection is answered accord- 
ing to Ramanuja when it is established that the soul is atomic. 
The question remains of the Jiva and Jn^a. If Jnana is 
only an attribute of Jiva, why is it called Jnana instead of 
Jnatr? The answer according to Ramanuja is that Jnana 
forms the very essence of Jiva, hence such a designation invol- 
ves no objection. And (sutra 31) this knowledge is present 
always though it may be sometimes non-mardfested e.g., in the 
state of deep sleep. And (sutra 32) if the Jiva is only know- 
ledge and not a knower, and if he is all-pervading and not ato- 
mic, then there would be always perception or no perception. 
Ramanuja tlius establishes the anutva of Jiva. Nimbarka 
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holds with Ramanuja the anutva of the Jiva. He interprets 
the last four sutras dilferently. The Jiva, he says, though really 
atomic in size, is sometimes designated as all-pervading, because 
the quality of knowledge, which is all-pervading, forms his 

essence Vallabha interprets still more differently. The 

Jiva, he says, though anu, is designated as Brahman c.g., in such 
sentences as ‘tat tvam asi,’ because the qualities of Brahman 
form the essence of Jiva, distinguishing it from the inanimate 
world. Madhava regards sutras 19, 26 as one adhikarana, 
establishing the anutva of the Jiva; sutra 27 speaking of 
the uniform and multiform nature of the Jiva, sutras 28-29 
attempted to reconcile the difference and non-difference. 

Dr. Ghate says that ‘If we compare all these interpreta- 
tions, especially of sutra 29, we find that none is quite satisfac- 
tory by itself; and an impartial critic, it would appear, will find 
the interpretations of Samkara and Ramanuja least satisfactory. 
That the sutrakara is in favour of the atomic size of the indivi- 
dual soul is very probable, though not absolutely certain. It 
is no doubt curious, as Thibaut observes that as many as nine 
sutras should be devoted to the statement of a mere prima facie 
view to be refuted afterwards At the same time such a course 
is not impossible and especially the word ‘tu’ (but) in sutra 29, 
leads us at first sight to believe that a new point of the siddhanta, 
as opposed to the prima facie view, begins. Samkara’s inter- 
pretation appears far-fetched. That the pronoun ‘tad’ in the 
word should refer to Buddhi all at once, with- 

out any reference whatsoever to it seems rather awkward. 

The explanation of the word ‘prajnavat’ in the sutra 
offers a serious difficulty; because, really speaking we see no 
difference whatsoever between the ‘drstanta’, the illustration and 
the ‘drstantika’ the thing illustrated. Jiva is called atomic etc. 
owing to the atomic size of the limiting adjuncts of Buddhi, 
just as for instance, the prajna or the Paramatman is designated 
as being atomic etc. owing to the qualities of its upadhis or 
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limiting adjuncts. But Brahman and Jiva being tlie same, 
we fail to see how one illustrates the other. Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of sutra 29 is no doubt straightforward, if taken by 
itself, but it is evidently out of context, as it raises the question 
of the Jiva being knowledge of knower, touched upon in sutra 
18. 

“I am inclined to believe, that on the whole the inter- 
pretations as proposed by Nimbarka and Vallabha are most 
satisfactory and least far-fetched. We cannot see our way to 
find Sathkara’s system in the sutras; and very probably the 
sutrakara holds that the Jiva is atomic and has knowledge as 
his attribute, being at the same time of the nature of knowledge 
— a point common to all the four Vaisnava schools.” (Ghate). 

Sutras 33-40 forming the next adhikarana establish ac- 
cording to all except Sarhkara ‘the Kartrtt'-a as a natural at- 
tribute of the individual soul who splits up the sutras into two 
adhikaranas; the one establisliing the Kartrtva of the soul and 
the second (sutra 40) deciding whether this Kartrtva is natural, 
inlierent or only superimposed and Sarhkara thinks that the 
sutra shows that this activity is only superimposed. Dr. Ghate 
thinks that the opinion of Sarhkara is far-fetched. 

Sarhkara’s interpretations seems to be even more far- 
fetched, when we look to sutra that follows which means — ‘but 
this Kartrtva (of the soul) is from the Plighest Self, for it is so 
said in scriptures.’ The question raised is whether the self is 
absolutely independent in his action or is dependent on some- 
one else; and the answer is unanimously given that the self 
derives his capacity as an agent from the Highest Self. 

Now if it were decided that the self is not an agent at all, 
that his Kartrtva is only superimposed on him, how could the 
question arise whether the self is an independent agent or a 
dependent one? 

It is very difficult to decide which of these interpretations 
is the right one; still this does not effect our general conclusion 
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that according to the sutrakara, the individual self is an agent 
by its nature,- though it depends upon the Paramatman. .... 

Sutras 41-42 establish that the Kartrtva of the self depends 
upon the Highest Self, who has regard for the efforts made 
by the former, there is notliing deserving to be noticed as all 
agree in their explanation of them. 

The next adhikarana (sutras 43-53) deals with the relation 
of the Highest Self and the Individual Self, between Brah- 
man and Jiva. Sutra 43 literally, translated, would run thus: 
The individual soul is a part of Brahman on account of the 
declaration of difference and because in a different way also, e.g. 
some record that Brahman is of the nature of slaves, fishermen 
etc. 

The sutrakara distinctly says that the individual soul 
must be regarded as a part of Braliman, because it is both 
spoken of as being different and non-different from Brahman. 
So, we must understand this ‘Am^atva’ or being a part, in such 
a way as to make room for both difference and non-difference. 
Dr. Ghate proposes to reject the interpretation of Samkara at the 
very outset as it makes use of his usual device of understanding 
passages that declare non-difference to be the siddhanta and 
those that declare difference as the popular notion of things. 
That such a method is arbitrary and one-sided has been shown 
previously. 

Nimbarka’s explanation however is most satisfactory 
which is also generally called ‘bhedabheda vada.’ By ‘amsa’ or 
a part is not to be understood a piece cut and separated, for 
that would involve an absolute difference, and would contradict 
such passages ‘thou art that!’ But ‘athsa’ here means ‘^akti’ 
or capacity, and Brahman possesses various capacities, which 
are of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. 

The succeeding sutras confirm this view. The question' 
raised as to how the Brahman being of the same nature as 
Jiva (for the Jiva is the ‘amsa’ of Brahman) escape experiencing 
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pleasure and pain like the Jiva ? The answer is given that just 
as light assumes different shapes in different places without 
being effected by them, or just as akasa is not effected by the 
qualities of the different sounds, which are only so many amsas 
or saktis or capacities of the akasa, in the same way Brahman 
remains unaffected. According to Ramanuja the Jiva is only 
an attribute of Braliman; a prakara or visesana, the Brahman 
is distinct from Jiva just as fire (which has light as its attri- 
bute) is disdnet from hght. 

Sutra 48 accounts for the proliibidons and injunctions 
for the different Jivas, in spite of the fact tliat all individual 
souls are alike aspects of Brahman. This is possible, for say 
fire though alike everyv’-here, is accepted if it be from the house 
of a Srotriya, but avoided if found in a cemetery. In the same 
way are to be explained the injunctions and proliibidons on 
account of their connecdon witli different bodies. Sutra 49. 
raises the question about the confusion of the results of acdons 
of die different individual souls. 

Sutra 50 Hterally translated means ‘it is just an appearance.’ 
Saihkara interprets it to mean that the Jiva is only a reflecdon. 
‘pradbimba’ of Braliman. It is neither the same as Brahman, 
nor a different endty from it. Thus it is that one soul is not 
effected by the acts of another soul, though they are all non- 
different from it; just as the reflecdon of one and the same 
original object, in different media or reflecting subst^ces, are 
different and are not confounded, one with the other. VaUabha 
translates the sutra like Saihkara; but for him the appearance is 
a veritable reality. 

Ramanuja and Nirhbarka explain the word abhasa to 
mean ‘heti'^abhasa’ — a fallacious argument. Both think this 
sutra to be directed against those who maintain plurality 
of souls with tiieir all-pervading quality, saying that all their 
arguments for explaining away the confusion of individual 
spheres of enjoyment is fallacious. 
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The three remaining sutras of the ntihiharana arc directed 
by Saiiikara, Niihbarka and Yallabha agaiivu the doctrine of 
the individual souls being many and at the same time all-per- 
vading. Ramanuja thinks them to be directed against those 
who think that the individual soul is brahman, in so far as 
determined by real limiting adjuncts. 

Madhava interprets sutras .{6-55 in a different way. The 
Jivas according to him arc of twf) kinds, those wliich arc 
‘bhinnamsa’ i.c., parts of Brahman and quite different from 
it; and those which arc ‘abhinnamsa' or ‘svariipansa’ i.c. parts 
of Brahman but substantially and potentially non-difl'erent. 
The former are the ordinar}' individual souls, which or of 
inferior capacities and possess only a little resemblance to the 
Highest Self; while the latter arc such incarnations as the Pri- 
meval Fish, the Tortoise etc., which do not differ from 
Brahman in the least in point of power and nature : — ‘Con- 
sidering the several interpretations of the surras of this adhi- 
karana, we can safely dispose ofl that of Aladhava as being un- 
called for by the context and vciy^ sectarian.’ (Dr. Ghatc). 

As for the rest it is very difficult to decide which is better. 
The word ‘arhsah’ however makes it impossible that tlicrc can 
be even the least ground for holding that the sutrakar held 
Sarhkara’s doctrine. The individual souls may be apart of the 
Highest Self, because the statements of difference as well as 
non-difference between them can be asserted by him alone who 
holds that the individual souls arc as real as the Highest Self, 
being at the same time not absolutely different from Flim. 

Pada IV. 

This pada proceeds to consider the passages referring 
to the pranas or the sense-organs which form the necessar}' 
accompaniment of the individual soul as long as it is in tliis 
worldly existence or sarhsara. 
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Adhikarana one (sutras 1-4) teaches that the pranas are 
created from Brahman. The pranas (i.e., the organs of sense, 
those of action and the internal organ or mams) are produced 
like ether and other elements. Ramanuja differs in his inter- 
pretation of the sutras and tliinks that pnanas spoken of in 
sutras 2 and 5 mean Paramatman. Ramanuja’s view seems to 
be far-fetched and tlie meaning given to tlie sutras by Sarhkara 
and Nirhbarka is certainly more satisfactory. Madhava has 
three adliikaranas instead of one but he is clear on the point 
that pranas including manas are produced. VaUabha entirely 
differs from others in coming to the conclusion that tlie pranas 
are just as unborn as the individual souls. The word tatha in 
the first sutra urir: means according to Vallabha imi 

in contradiction with the others according to whom it 
means ?nTT. Thus the pranas, according to Vallabha, 

possess all die attributes of the individual souls, except that 
the intelligence is obscured in them, wliile it is manifested 
in the individual souls. 

It is very interesting to see two absolutely different 
conclusions arrived at from the same sutras. And one cannot 
help remarking that Vallabha’s interpretation is even more 
natural dian that of others, specially when he refers ‘tatha’ to 
the preceding sutras, while other commentators connect it 
widi ‘edier’ discussed in the first half of the preceding pada. 

Adhikarana 2 (sutras 5-6) asserts diat these pranas are 
eleven in number (i.e., five organs of sense, five organs of 
action and manas). 

Adhikarana 3 (sutra 7) says that these pranas are anu 
or minute also. This minuteness here does not mean being of 
the siae of an atom, but being subde and limited in size. 

Adhikarana 4 (sutra 8) — all the attributes of the pranas, 
so far mentioned, are transferred (atidesa) to the chief vital air 
(mukliklieja prtoa). 

Samkara, Nimbarka and Vallabha regard these two sutras 
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forming two adhikaranas which Ramanuja regards as form- 
ing one adhikarana. 

The next adhikarana 5 (sutras 9 — 12) deals with the nature 
and character of the cliief vital air. It is neither the elemental 
air, nor the activities of senses, but a separate entity, on account 
of its being mentioned separately. It is at the same time sub- 
ordinate to the individual soul like the eye and other organs. 
The objection that if it is a separate organ, it must have a separate 
special function is apdy answered by Ramanuja who says that 
the objection is invalid for the scripture actually speaks of its 
special function vi2., the supporting of the body and the 
senses. The chief prana is besides spoken of as having five 
functions like the mind. Madhava regards sutras 8 and 9 form- 
ing one adhikarana teacliing the special creation of the chief 
vital air; sutras lo-ii forming the second adhikarana asserting 
that the chief vital air also is subject to Paramatman like the 
eye etc. 

Sutra 13 forming the next adhikarana 6 asserts • that 
the chief vital air also is anu i.c., subtle and limited in size. 

The next three sutras (14-16) forming one adliikarana 
is explained by Saihkara to mean — ‘the pranas perform 
their functions as presided over by their respective deities 
and not independently. Nimbarka follows Sariikara except in 
the third sutra, which he explains as meaning that the connection 
of the pr^as with the individual soul (as opposed to their 
connection with the deities presiding over them) is eternal. 

Madhava offers as usual a different interpretation. 
Though the pranas are subject to and instruments of the in- 
dividual soul, still it is Brahman which abides in fire etc., and 
which causes the pranas to perform their functions. 

The next adhikarana (sutras 17-19) which is interpreted 
alike by all, asserts that the pranas are the senses i.e., indepen- 
dent principles, and not mere modifications of the chief vital 
air, on account of the designation being applicable to them 
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...and on account of the scriptural statement of difference, and 
also on account of the difference in their characteristics. 

The next and last adhikarana (sutras 20-22) is also inter- 
preted alike by all and it asserts that the fashioning of names 
and forms belongs to the Paramatman and not to the individual 
soul; and that it is on account of the preponderance of a 
particular element that there are distinctive names.... Thus 
the last adhikarana discusses whether the activity of creation 
belongs to the Paramatman or tlie individual soul. . . . 

Adhyaya III 

Pada I. 

The first tv'o adliyayas we may note in passing dealt 
mainly with the essential nature of Brahman. In the third 
and fourth adliyayas the sutrakara proceeds to enquire into the 
nature of the means of attaining the Brahman and the nature 
of that attainment. How logical and how exact is the way 
of treatment of the sutras may be gathered from the very 
arrangement of the adliyayas ; having established the goal to 
wliich everybody must reach — ^the final goal ‘the one far off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves’ and should 
move, the sutrakara proceeds to describe the way in which such 
an end can be achieved and rounds off the whole discourse by 
describing the nature of such attainment lest men should mis- 
take the false for the real. The first pada of the third adhyaya 
therefore proceeds to describe the imperfections of the indivi- 
dual soul so that Vairagya may ensue, wliich is the necessary 
pre-requisite, the son-quo-non of the seeker after truth; what 
Otto calls the sense of unreality, a sense of unsecurity etc., 
without which one cannot so much as enter upon the path to 
Moksa or final beatitude. 

The yirr/ adhikarana (sutras 1-7) deals with the question 
whetlier the individual soul, in obtaining a different body, 
goes enveloped by the subtle material element or not. The 
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•answer is in the aflirmative, because these (subtle material 
elements) are quite necessary as an abode to the pranas which 
are always attached to the soul and which also depart from 
the soul. 

Adhikarana two (sutras 8-ii) teaches that the souls who 
have enjoyed the reward of their good works in ‘Chandra-loka’ 
Dr the Moon, when return to the earth, their body is deter- 
mined according to potentialities of their good deeds whose 
result they could not enjoy in the Moon and they thus take their 
bodies accordingly. 

The third adhikarana (sutras 12-21) discusses the fate of 
those whose good deeds are not sufficient to take them to the 
Moon and establish the conclusion that it is only those who 
have knowledge (vidya) and who perform sacrifices etc. (Kar- 
man) that ascend to the Moon for tlie enjoyment of their good 
deeds; for the rest there is the third place the world of Yama 
•(Yama-loka). 

The next adhikarana (sutra 22) asserts that the subde 
bodies of the souls, descending from the moon, through the 
ether, air etc. do not become identical with them but only 
resemble them. 

The next sutra 23 forms another adhikarana stating -that 
the entire descent of the soul occupies a very short time only. 

The last adhikarana (sutras 24-27) lays down when the 
souls finally enter into plants and so on, they do not participate 
in the life of the latter, but are merely in external contact 
with them. 

:Pada II. 

In the first pada of the third adhyaya the sutrakara dealt 
with the course of life from one birth to another; its descent 
and ascent. In the second pada the sutrakara goes on to explain 
the condition of the soul in the state of sleep and dreaming. 

Adhikarana one (sutras 1-6) describes the condition of 
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the soul in dream. Different interpretations have been put 
by different commentators e.g. Saiiikara thinks that in the 
first tliree sutras tlie question raised is whether the creation in 
a dream is as real as tlie creation by wliich the waking soul is 
surrounded. The second part of the adhikarana i.e. sutras 
4 to 6 state according to Samkara, the fact tliat the dream world 
is the creation of the individual soul who has the powers of 
knowledge and rulership in common with the Lord. 

According to Ramanuja, on the other hand, tlie question 
raised in the first three sutras is whether the creation in a dream, 
is the work of the individual soul or of the Highest Self. The 
first three sutras according to him state the purvapaksa and. 
the last three the siddhanta i.e. creation even in a dream is 
the work of die Supreme Self. 

Dr. Ghate is inclined to think that the interpretation givea 
to these sutras by Bhaskaracharya is better. 

Bhaskara agrees with Sarhkara in so far as he also 
thinks that dream world is the creation of the individual soul 
and is illusory, another reason why dreams ate creation of the 
individual is that they are inductive of good and bad fortune 
and no such good or ill fortune is possible in the case of tlie 
supreme soul. Then the question arises, why the creation by 
the individual soul should be illusory; the reply is, the full 
nature of the individual soul is concealed, but it becomes manifest 
through meditation on the Highest Self. 

Vallabha agrees with Bhaskara differing only in the 
meaning of the fifth sutra which means according to him that 
the true nature of the individual soul is manifested owing to the 
will of the Supreme Self. 

Madhava regards creation in a dream as real, but it is 
caused by the wiU of the Supreme Self. 

The sero;jr/ adhikarana (sutra 7-8) teaches according to all 
commentators that the individual soul abides in the Braliman. 
within tlie heart. 
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The third adliikarana (sutra 9) asserts that the soul in 
waldng and in sleep is the same. Madhava explains the sutra 
to mean tliat the same Paramatman is the shaper of the different 
conditions for all the individual souls and not for some only. 

Adhikarana five is variously interpreted. Sarhkara 
asserts that its purport is to determinOj on a scriptural basis 
the nature of that Brahman in wliich the individual soul is 
absorbed in the state of deep sleep as described in the preceding 
adliikarana. The question is whetlier Brahman is nirvi^esa or 
svavi^esa, without or with attributes. The answer given to 
this question by Sariikara is that Brahman must be regarded 
as devoid of (all attributes) diversity; for passages describing 
the Brahman as nirvi^esa have the Brahman for their principal 
subject (tat-pradhana); while passages describing the Brahman 
as svavisesa are not so, but they aim at upasana or meditation. . 
The scripture, moreover declares tlie Brahman to consist of 
that only (i.e. intelligence) and tlius to be absolutely nirvi^esa. 

Ramanuja connects this adhikarana with the preceding 
asking the question, whether the imperfections of the 
individual soul discussed above affect also the Braliman or not 
and the answer that is given is in the negative. 

Madhava divides sutras 11-21 into five adhikaranas. 
The purport of the adhikaranas (sutras 11-13) is that the High- 
est Self does not inherently possess difference of forms and that 
when it is described as having infinite forms, it is out of regard 
for its greatness or aisvarya. In sutras 14-17 when it is said 
Aat Brahman is without form, what is meant is that Brahman 
is devoid of material forms. At the same time the passages 
describing the rupas of Brahman have their full significance 
in that they describe the vilaksana or extraordinary form of 
Brahman. The next adhikarana (sutra 18) asserts that though 
the Jiva is similar in nature to the Brahman, still it cannot be 
void of all difference like it, because the Jiva is only its reflec- 
tion (pratibimb). The next adhikarana (sutra 19) states that 
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this similarity of nature of Jiva is not manifested without 
bhakti (devotion). 

Vallabha regards tliese sutras (11-21) as forming only one 
adliikarana; but the question proposed is (Whether the attri- 
butes of tlie individual souls and of the material world, some- 
times affirmed of tlie Braliman and sometimes denied, belong 
toliimornot. Sutras 16-18 state according to Vallabha the 
prima facie view tliat Braliman is only tan-matra (i.e., intelli- 
gence pure and simple) sutras 19-21 state the siddhanta to die 
effect that the Brahman bodi has and has not the attributes of 
cit and acit. ... 

Sutras 22-30 forming a new adliikarana, assert that the pas- 
sage in die Brh. Up. that teaches that die highest teaching is by 
negation “not so, not so, etc.” “ siw 

” does not mean not negate die Highest Braliman as 
might be supposed by some, but it only means to negative the 
two forms of Brahman corporeal and incorporeal, while that 
which is beyond these forms negatived is Braliman, and it is 
non-manifest (sutra 23). The Yogins realize this Brahman, at 
the time of the Samradhana (devotion, meditation etc.). The 
Brahman is devoid of aU distinctive attributes as light, which 
appears to be different as it comes in contact witii different 
objects. The non-difference of Brahman is repeatedly men- 
tioned (sutra 25). Hence in sutra 26 the possibility of the 
Jiva becoming one with the prajna or die Highest Self is 
asserted. 

The remaining four sutras 26-30 take up the question 
as to how can the passages speaking of the difference between ' 
the individual soul and tlie Highest Self and tliose speaking of 
' their non-difference be reconciled. One view is that the re- 
lation between the prajna and die Jiva is like tiiat between a ser- 
pent and its coils, which are non-different inasmuch as they 
are both serpent, at tlie same time different also (sutra 27). 
Another view is tliat the relation is like that between light and 
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its source, which are not absolutely different and have different 
names (sutra 28). But the siddhanta is the one stated in sutra 
25 above that all difference is unreal and that the Brahman is the 
only reality (sutra 29). This follows from the denial of any 
other intelligent being than the Highest Self (e.g., Brh. Up. 
“there is no other seer than this”). 

The general survey of the sutras 11-30 give an impression 
that the sutrakara’s attempt to reconcile opposite passages does 
not bear much fruit. If however we want to see some system 
in the sutras, the most probable one so far as these sutras go, 
would be the doctrine of Bhedabheda, wliich sees both bheda 
and abheda, without involving any third principle to recon- 
cile them 

The next adhikarana (sutras 31-37) discusses certain terms 
applied to the Brahman that give an idea of limitation but 
which have to be understood only in a metaphorical sense. 

The last ad,hikarana (sutras 38-41) decides that the fruit 
of actions is given by the Highest Self; and that mere Karman 
is incapable of producing it, if it is not aided by Him. It is 
to be noted here that Badarayana and Jaimini are mentioned 
as the advocates of Isvara and Karman respectively. 

?ada IIL 

The third pada deals with the meditations and cognitions 
leading to the attainment of the Brahman. The knowledge 
of these meditations and cognitions is described in various 
passages of the Upanisads. In Chand. Up. Ill, 14 e.g., it is 
known as the Sandilyavidya; that we find in Brhd. Up. V, 6 in 
an abridged form and again in Satpatha Brahmana X,6,3. 

These three passages referred enjoin a meditation on the 
Brahman as possessing certain attributes, some of which are 
common in all the three texts (as for instance, manomaytva 
bharupatva, ac.) while others are peculiar to each separate 
passage, pranasariratva and Satya-samkalpatva, being mentioned 
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in tlic Chand. and Satpatha Brahmana, but not in the Brhd, 
which, on its part, specifies sar\’^avasit\’-a, . . . Now tlie question 
raised is whether all these meditations are the same or differ- 
ent. In the case of rituals or sacrifices different ways could 
be and were adopted for one and tire same sacrifice. But with 
cognitions the case is different. The object of these cognitions 
is Brahman, wliich is one and eternal, and unchangeable in cha- 
racter it is sometliing Siddh as opposed to Karman which is 
sadhya and so the cognitions must be one witliout difference. 
If there are different cognitions only one can be true and in 
fact one object can be cognised only in one way. Moreover 
tlie question raised a practical difficulty for the follower had 
to practise so many meditations, wliile aU of them are different; 
if on tlie other hand they are one and the same, the practice 
of any one of them would do. 

The first adhikarana (sutras 1-4) answers the question in 
a general way. The cognitions or meditations of the Brahman 
taught by all the Vedanta-texts are identical on account of 
the non-difference of injuctions. 

The second' adhikarana (sutra j) adds as a corollary that 
in the case of devout meditation on the Brahman, common 
to several Vakhas, tlie particulars mentioned in each ^aklia have 
to undergo a combination, since tliere is no difference of essen- 
tial matter. 

All the commentators agree in a general way in holding 
that such is the subject-matter of this pada. Vallabha more 
particularly connects the question with different forms of the 
Bhagavata. 

For Samkara the question needs no answer for to liim . 
Brahman is unqualified and one like a lump of salt (saindhava- 
ghana iva) Sarhkara is aware of tliis and hastens at tlie very out- 
set with the remark that tlie question raised only applies to tlie 
qualified Brahman. For he says that devout meditations on the 
qualified Brahman may, like acts, be either identical or different 
8 
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and may have various results c.g., release by successive steps 
(Karmamukti). For Ramanuja and Niriibarka the difficulty 
docs not arise for Brahman possesses an infinite number of 
auspicious qualities. For Vallabha, the Brahman owing to its 
marvellous and mysterious powers, can possess any forms 
whatsoever, even mutually opposed. 

Sutras 27-51 take up the question whether good and evil 
works have any meaning after the soul has left the material 
frame. And Samkara’s answer is in the negative. Freedom from 
good and evil deeds takes place not on the w.ay to the world 
of Brahman, but at the time of the departure of the soul from 
the body. 

Ramanuja on the other hand thinks that this freedom 
takes place both at the time of death and also on the way to 
Brahman, for, if the freedom takes place entirely at die time 
of death, then, the subdc body would also be destroyed and the 
soul’s going without the subdc body is impossible. 

Nimbarka explains sutra 29 to mean diat going on the 
path of God has a meaning only when both the evil and the good 
works are shaken off (ubhayadia) and not only the evil works; 
or if the good works sdll persist the going and the absence 
of return (anavrtd) would be contradicted. For the soul 

will have to return after die enjoyment of the fruits of good 
works. 

Vallabha, according to whom sutras 27-31 refer to the 
hakte and Jnanin, establishing the superiority of the former, 
explams sutra 29 thus: Somedmes devodon alone is said to 
lead to Moksa, somedmes devotion accompanied by knowledge 
^ sometimes without devotion and without knowledge, 
e apparent contradiction is solved by VaUablia to suit 
^view and he asserts that knowledge only helps in 

aryada marga, that produces fruit, but not so in Pusti- 
marga. 

Samkara makes a distinction between die Saguna Brahman 
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and the Nirguna Braliman in interpreting sutra 39 that takes 
into consideration tv^o passages from the Chand. Up. and Brhd. 
Up. respectively. 

The last nine sutras of the pada (5 8-66) lay down some 
general principles regarding the combining of meditations 
and we may not stop to consider them in detail. 

Vada IV. 

The fourth and the last pada of the third adh)'^aya deals 
with miscellaneous questions regarding Brahma-vidya and its 
auxiliaries. Knowledge of Brahman for example is not sub- 
ordinate to action, but independent, that hence for die prav- 
rajins, only vidya is prescribed, though the actions enjoined 
by the scriptures such as sacrifices, conduct of certain kinds 
etc. are conducive to the rise of vidya in the mind; that the duties 
proper for the different stages of life (Asrama-Karmani) are 
obligatory on liim also who does not strive after mukti; that 
‘bdija’ the child-like innocent state of mind, ‘panditjd’ learning 
and ‘ff/aima’ the condition of a muni; whose characteristic mark 
is pre-eminence of knowledge, are three conditions enjoined for 
the Samnyasin. 

Sutras 51-52 deserve special mention for they make a 
reference to die distincdon of Saguna and Niguna Brahman. 
The question raised is about the origination of knowledge 
whose means of Sadhanas have been so far discussed in this 
pada. 

Wliat Saihkara means by diese sutras is diat though diere 
may be a difference as regards the vidya, sometimes originating 
in this very life and sometimes not, still there is no such varia- 
tion regarding mukti, wliich is nothing but die self. Sarhkara 
further adds that it is only with regard to Saguna vidyas, which 
refer to more or less attributes of Braliman, that their fruits 
may differ accordingly. 

Ramanuja understands by the two sutras diat those vidyas 
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which liBvc some worldly objccis as their goal may originate 
immediately or may not, according as there arc obstacles or not. 
In the same way in sutra 52, there is absence of a definite rule 
regarding those vidyas which have mukti for their object they 
also originate after long or short time, 

Niriibarka explaining sutra 51 just like Samkara, explains 
sutia 52 to mean in the same way, the fruit of vidya, i.c. mukti 
originates immediately after the fall of this body or after the 

fall of many bodies; thus it is also equally without any fixed 
rule. 


Adhvaya IV 

The fourth adhyaya as its name ‘Phaladhyaya’ indicates 
deals with the nature of the moksa. 

The first pada takes up the question of the means of 
moksa and enjoins meditation on Atman until the realiaation 
of the fruit takes place. This implies the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman as adhikarana 2 clearly suggests — ‘that the Brahman 

on which the devotee should meditate should be viewed by 
his very self.’ 

The second and remaining padas of the fourtli adhyaya 
describe the condition and tlie path of the vidvat (tlie posses- 
sor of the knowledge of Brahman) after death. It is to be 
noted here that Sariikara all tlirough makes a distinction bet- 
ween the superior vidvat and the inferior vidvat i.e., betv’’een 
one who possessing the knowledge of Higher Brahman (para 
vidya and para Brahman) and realises tliat he is one with it 
and one who knows only the Lower Brahman (apara vidya and 
apara Brahman) and for whom the distinction of tlie Upasya 
and the Upasaka (the object meditated upon and the person 
w o meditates) is not completely extinguished. According to 
arnanuja and the other commentators, however, no such 
stinction seems to be made, the vidvat being one and the same 
throughout the three padas. 
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The third pada describes the path along which tlie soul 
goes up to Brahman and the nature of the Brahman attained 
thereby. The two paths are mentioned, the Deva-yana or the 
path of Gods, followed by the vidvat, as opposed to the Pitr- 
y^a or the path of the men, followed by the performers of 
sacrifices etc. The stages are Agni, the day, the bright-half 
of the month, the uttarayana, the year, Vayu, Aditya, Candra- 
mas, hghtening, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati and the Brahman. 
It further teaches tliat these stations along the path of the vid- 
vat mean, not the places or sub-divisions of the path, but the 
corresponding divine beings that lead the soul on. Sarhkara 
of course refers all these sutras to the lower vidvat, who is 
destined for the Karma mukti or emancipation coming gradu- . 
ally (as opposed to tlie sadyo-mukti or emancipation, direct and 
immediate); but Ramanuja and other commentators refer them 
to vidvat in general. 

“When we compare these interpretations” says Dr. Ghate 
in his ‘Analysis of Vedanta’ “we must confess that Sarhkara’s 
way is open to the objection that it is rather unusual to have the 
Siddhanta stated first and the pur\’-apaksa afterwards. At the 
same time it must be granted that his translation of the sutras 
is more natural as far as their wordings go.” 

The fourtli and the last pada of the adhyaya deals with the 
nature and attributes of the released soul and its relation to the 
Highest Self. Here also Samkara has his twofold distinction 
of tlie higher and tlie lower vidvat. 

The second adhikarana discusses the nature of the relation 
that exists between the released soul and Brahman and the word 
used by tlie Sutrakara to denote the relation is ‘avi-bhaga’ 
which for Sarhkara means complete identity and for other 
commentators unity with difference. 

As to the nature of the released soul discussed further, both 
the pure intelligence form as also a form full of all attributes is 
mentioned. Saiiikara explains that tlie reference to attributes is 
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only from the phenomenal (^^avaharika) point of view. In truth 
the released soul is pure intelligence. The other commenta- 
tors seek to prove that according to the sutrakar the released 
soul is of the nature of both. The released Jiva is as really 
intelligent, pure and simple as possessed of ‘satya samkalpatva’ 
just as a mango fruit has one flavour (ekrasa) and at the same 
time has various flavours (rasabheda). 

^ The five Commentaries or the five schools of Vedanta 

The doctiine of Samkara : — Sariikara’s doctrine, which is 
usually known by the name of Kevaladvaita or absolute 
monism, may be summed up in the four Sanskrit words : 

It is only intelligence, without form, without 
qualities, without any limitations of time, space or causality, 

that is real The distinct merit of Sarhkara’s philosophy, 

however is his most successfhl attempt to reconcile the mutuaUy 
contradictory texts of the Upanisads, in other words to reconcile 
o d idealism, which is the result of introspection, with the 
reaUsm which ruthlessly insists on forcing itself upon us from 
outside. ^ This he does by his doctrine of maya or the introduc- 
tion in his doctrine of two aspects— the esoteric and the exoteric 
e It in reference to theology, or cosmology, or psychology. 

Thus esoterically the Brahman or the Supreme Spirit is 
Knowledge or reaUzaton itself, without qualification and without 
possibility of change; exoterically, it is quahfied, possessed of 
an infinite number of auspicious attributes, capable of pro- 

ducing this world from itself and reabsorbing it in itself .—in 
brief. It is Isvara. 

, reconcile the temporal character of creation with 

the doctrine of transmigration of souls from eternity Samkara 
posits the theory of periodic creation. This never ceasing 
creation on the other hand is a moral necessity, — ^it is neither 

o s g orification nor for his particular amusement, nor is 
It create out of his love for mankind. The esoteric cosmology 
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on the other hand says that all this is a mere illusion an appear- 
ance of truth, a mirage (mrgatrmika) a dream; and the reality 
is to be attained not by reasoning (tarka), but by introspective 
realization (anubhava). “If you return from this variegated 
world to the innermost recesses of your soul (atman) you will 
be aware of a reality which can very properly be described as 
‘timeless, spaceless, and changeless.” The same t hin g was said 
by Plato, according to whom this world is a world of shadows 
and not of realities and the same thing has been said by Kant to 
whom the world is an appearance only, and not the thing in 
itself. 

According to the esoteric psychology, the Jiva is Brahman 
itself in full total possession of eternity, omnipresence, om- 
niscience, etc., but these godly qualities lie concealed within it as 
fire in the wood, and will appear only after the final deliverance. 
Exoterically, this concealment of the divine nature is due to 
the external adjuncts (upadhis).... 

Sarhkara’s system (as opposed to the Parinama doctrine) 
maintains the Vivarta doctrine, according to which all effects 
are only superimposed upon the cause, which alone is real. 

Kamauiija^s doctrine : — The main idea which distinguishes 
the doctrine of Ramanuja from the rest of the V edanta schools 
is tlrat the individual souls and tlie inanimate world, essentially 
different in themselves, form at the same time the body and 
mode or attribute of the supreme spirit; and, as such, they are 
incapable of an existence independent of the supreme spirit. 
Thus what the body is to the individual soul, so are tlie 
intelligent and the non-intelligent worlds to the supreme spirit ; 
and just as the body can never be the same as the soul, so the 
cit and acit can never be essentially the same as the Brahman. 

The creation of tlie universe from Brahman is not a 
production of sometliing new; it is only a change of attribute 
or condition. Thus Brahman, having for its body and mode 
the cit and acit in their subtle condition, is the cause, while the 
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same Brahman having for its body or mode the cit and acit in 
a gross form is the effect. The destruction of the universe is 
nothing but the becoming subtle of that which is gross. 

The individual soul is the subject of consciousness or 
Knower and not mere consciousness itself. It is spoken of 
as Consciousness because consciousness is its essential attribute. 
The individual souls in their pristine purity possess all the auspi- 
cious qualities in common with Brahman (which is the reason 
why Jiva is often described as identical with Brahman); but 
they differ from it in two points : (/) they have no power 
whatsoever on the movements of the world, whose creation 
control belong exclusively to Brahman, and (ii) they are 
atomic in size, while Brahman is all-pervading. 

Thus for Ramanuja, Brahman, cit and acit are three 
entities, individually distinct from each other, all equally real, 
at the same time all forming a unity, in the sense in which the 
self and its body form a unity. 

Ramanuja admits the Parinama doctrine or the Sat- 
karyavada which maintains that the effect is nothing but a 
modification of the form of the Cause. 

The devotion to Vasudeva is the only means of obtaining 
moksa. This bhakti is not knowledge but the result of know- 
ledge; it is not belief. . . It is not work ! It is the intuition 

or immediate presentation arising from a steady remembrance 
(dhruva smrtih), uninterrupted like the flow of oil, a result 
of meditation. The function of action thus is secondary or 
subordinate as with Sarhkara. 

The doctrine of Nmbarka : — ^According to Nirhbarka, there 
are only three principles or entities, cit, acit, and Isvara or 
the bhoktr bhogya and the Niyantr. 

The cit or individual soul is of the nature of knowledge 
(Jnana svarup) it is not the phenomenon of knowledge in the 
sense in wliich Sarhkara understands it. The JIva is the knower, 
although he can be both knowledge and the possessor of know- 
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ledge at the same time, just as the sun is both light and the 
source of light. The Jiva is also essentially active (Kartr). 
This quality belongs to it in all its conditions, even after 
release. Those passages wliich deny this kaurtfa of the soul 
only imply that the kartrtva is not independent (Svatantra). 
The Jiva is also enjoyer (bhoktr) essentially in all its conditions. 
For liis knowledge and activity, however, the Jiva depends on 
Harij...The Jiva has his true form distorted and obscured 
owing to his contact with Karman resulting from ignorance, 
which is beginninglcss but which can come to an end by the 
grace of God... 

The acit or non-intelligent world is of three kinds: (i) 
a-prakrta, (ii) prakrta, (iii) kala or time. The three cate- 
gories in their eternal form are as eternal as the cit or the 
individual souls. 

The tliird principle is the Highest Self, the Brahman 
or Krsna. This Krsna is naturally free from all faults. 

Tills Brahman is both the Updddna and the Nimitta the 
material and the efficient cause of the Universe. 

Thus the creation of the Universe is nothing but a mani- 
festation in a gross form of what was subtle before and is thus 
a sort of modification of Parinama. To say that the universe is 
only superimposed on the Brahman and hence an illusion 
(Vivarta) is against reason. 

The relation between these tliree principles is that of 
difference and non-difference which are equally real. The cit 
and acit are different from Brahman inasmuch as they are 
described by the Sruti as possessing attributes and capacities 
distinct from those of Braliman; at the same time they are non- 
different from Brahman in the sense that they are absolutely 
dependent on it and cannot have an independent existence by 
themselves. Thus in the sentence “Tat-t\’’am-asi” the word 
‘tat’ signifies the Brahman which is omniscient, omnipotent of 
independent existence, the self of all, the word ‘tvam’ signifies 
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ihc individual soul which depends for its cxi^lcncc njton the 
Brahman; and the word ‘asi’ is the cojtula sif, unifying the 
relation of the two. 

To attain deliverance, the Jt%'a has to commence with a 
complete submission to the Parmatman or Prapatti whose six 
constituents arc; — a rcsolutif>n to yield — (anulatliynsya satii- 
kalpah) : the avoidance of opposition (raksisyatiti visvasah), 
acceptance of him as saviour (j;opirtva-varnam), ihrouj^h one’s 
whole soul upon him (atmaniksepah), and a sense of helpless- 
ness (Karpanya) God’s jpace extends itself to those who arc 
possessed of these six constituents ... 

The fniii of God’s pracc is an uninterrupted realisation 
of the nature and atirilmtcs of Brahman following from the 
absolute destruction of all nescience. 

77 jr dodrine of MJeihav.'j : — doctrine of Mfidhava, 
purely dualistic in character, insists on the absolute and eternal 
difference, between Brahman, jiva and jada. Mudhava denies 
even Brahman’s being the material cause of the universe, a 
point clearly established in the Brahmasutras... 

In opposition to the pure or qualified Monism of other 
Vedanta schools, Madhava propounds the five eternal distinc- 
tions, the clear understanding of which alone can lead to Moksa. 
God according to Madhava, possesses an infinite number of 
qualities. His chief functions arc eight ; creation, protection, 
dissolution, controlling all things, giving knowledge, manifesta- 
tion of himself, involving the individual souls in the know- 
ledge of the world and deliverance — he is independent of 
everything and remains one in the midst of different forms. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge of Hari. Some 
of the means necessary for this direct knowledge are : — 
Vairagya, Sama, Sarnagati and Parmatma-bhakti. I^Iadhava 
always lays stress on those passages of the Upanisads which 
clearly proclaim the difference between Brahman and Jiva, such 
as Svetas-vatara (i, 6 ; 4, 5 ; 4, 6). or Mundaka (3, i, 2) 
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while those passages referring to non-difference are explained 
away by him in various ways. Thus “tat-tvaffi-asi” means 
tvat?i tadijah asi or tvam tasja asi i.e. ‘thou art His’. Duahty alone 
can be the truth, for we everywhere see nothing but pairs or 
things in twos. 

The doctrine of Vallahha The doctrine of Vallabha is 
called “Suddhadvaita” i.e. the unity of Brahman which is 
pure or free from hlaya. The jiva and the inanimate world 
are essentiaUy the same without involving the idea of Mtya. 

According to Samkara, the Brahman can create this world 
only when it is conditioned by Maya; but according to Vallabha, 
it is Brahman, pure and simple, and without any connection 
with Mtya, that can create the Universe. ^ ^ 

The jiva is non-different from Brahman, atomic in size 
(sutras II, 3, 194), and a part of Braliman (cf. sutras II, 3, 43)- t 
is produced from Brahman in tlie sense in which sparks are 
produced from fire; the jiva is a manifestation of Brahman 

with the attribute of bUss obscured. 

The inanimate world or prapahca is also essentiaUy Br 


man (Brahmatmaka). 

All difference or plurality is in the matter o t e percep 
tion (pratiti) of the prapanca, but none at aU in the matter o 

its form (svampa). _ • * 

The Brahman is one, eternal, onmiscieM, ommpoten 

possessed of an infinite number of attributes, an cssmtl J 
of *e nature of Sat (existence), Cit (intelUgence) and Ananda 


^'‘"'^The relation beween Brahman, the Jiva and the Jada 
is tliat of pure identity, one that exists between a part (amsa) 

and tlie whole (amsin). mmnara- 

It is not our purpose in this paper to assess the compaia 

dve merits of the different commentaries 

passing » 

what IS taught in the sutras. tUs & . 
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predispositions stood in his way of a correct appreciation of 
the sutras. 

In fact if we were to make a general statement as to a 
central problem which the sutrakar seeks to solve, we may say 
it for certain that it is the problem of reconciling unity and 
plurality. The sutras arc in the nature of aphorisms and it 
is really so difficult to attempt to evolve a single organized 
system from it. A detailed analysis of the sutras has shown 
us that Pantheism, Theism and Absolutism liavc all been 
taken to represent the system of the Bralimasutras and there is 
no doubt that passages supporting each view arc available 
from beginning to the end. For an unbiased critic it is well- 
nigh impossible to stand on one standpoint altogether. 
Sarhkara, Ramanuja, Vallabha and Niriibarka all alike seek to 
reconcile Unity and Plurality each in his own way though 
Samkara’s way of solution is unique and stands by itself. 
It may however be worthwhile to suggest the points of 
agreement between all the commentators and this might enable 
us to form an idea as to the essential import of tlie Vedanta 
sutras. All the commentators agree in holding — 

1. Brahman is the supreme cause of the universe. 

2. Brahman is all-pervading and eternal. 

3. The authority of scriptures over that of reasons — 
scriptures being the collection of the religious experiences of the 
regenerate. 

4. Works subordinate to knowledge (meaning a true 
understanding of the ultimate problems of the universe) and 
devotion. 

5 . Deliverance from Samsara the final Goal. 

A perusal of the foregoing pages will show that the aim of 
the Brahmasutras is a practical one that of realizing transcendent 
bliss and if as we have said that the idea of God be the S0» 
qua non of religion, the sutras are truly religious in character. 
“The great question for the thinker about religion is not 
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whctliet God exists, but what God is” said Webb and in die 
same spirit do we find the sutrakar seeldng to explain what is 
Brahman. Nowhere do we find a question raised as to the 
validity of our belief in God. The first two adhyayas deal 
with die essendal nature of Brahman, the diird with the means 
of attainment and the fourth with the nature of final realization. 

Again, as we have pointed out in the preceding pages that 
the religious quest is not a wild goose chase; it is not running 
after shadows as some would have us believe; but it is a search 
after the Ultimate; a veritable reality for the religious-minded. 
Reason cannot give us any justification for our faith for faith 
is its own justification. The experiences of die regenerate may 
not find support in the narrow canons of the understanding, 
but that they are real experiences few can doubt. It is true, the 
struggling human beings who are blind to the Light within, 
being engrossed in the petty affairs of the world, are unconscious 
of this great truth. “The Kingdom of God is entered Sub- 
persona religious” and so “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
tiiey shall see Light.” The very first sutra seeks to establish the 
pre-conditions of a religious life. The pre-requisite is a dedi- 
cated life of faith and love. Reason has no place before the 
concrete experiences of the great saints and they constitute what 
are known as the scriptures. The preference of the authority 
of scriptures over reason clearly brings out the point that the 
aim is a practical one, how best to realize the trudi. 

The Brahma sutras are from beginning to end inspired 
with one aim and that of spiritual realization of the Highest. 
They seek to establish a universal religion wliich have no 
prejudices creedal or ecclesiastical, racial or communal. 

Chapter IV 
Samkara Vedanta 

In the preceding chapter an attempt was made to analyse 
the Brahmasutras of Badrayana and it was noted in passing what 
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decoction agar begin with a fall while others begin with a rise in 
their rate of growth. The alternate rise and fall during growth 
arc somewhat more equal on this media for most of the strains, 
i.e. the falls arc about as steep as the corresponding rises. The 
strain K behaves differently from the others. Its rate of growth 
begins with a fall on the 5 th day, rises on the 6th day, is uniform 
from the 6th to the 9th day and then falls till the nth day. 
Apparently tliis strain stales on the medium. The strains are 
arranged according to the average rate as follows : — Cr, R, 
C, S, Xand(Cl,K). 

It is interesting to note, that on Cod-liver Oil Malt Extract 
medium wliich is quite different in composition to tlie natural 
fruit juice media used, the behaviour of the strains is also conspi- 
cuously different. Thus excepting one strain viz. S, all the others 
seem to stale on this medium. C and Cl, show only one rise 
and then after 4 days of uniform growth fall continuously in 
their rate of growth, and if larger plates were used, might have 
shown a cessation of growth after some days. Cr. behaves 
very much like C and Cl. The strains R and K show more 
than one rise, but on the whole tlieir rate of growtli shows 
a greater tendency to fall. This medium which is not a set 
with the fruit juice media provides an interesting contrast to 
the fruit juice media. 

From a comparison of what has been said before it 
appears that strains of Macrosporium show an absence of a uni- 
form rate of growth, and that there is alternate rise and fall in 
their rate of growth in aU the fruit juice media used. 

A chart of the strain and media on which they stale are 
given below : — 
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Brahman appears to be the cause of the universe endo\ccd 
with omniscience and other attributes.” 

In his “Viveka Cudamani” Samkara has laid stress upon 
dreamless sleep (susupti) as indicative of the impermanence 
of the world of manifold. He argues — had tlie world of experi- 
ence been the ultimate rc.ahty, it would have been felt in deep 
sleep; since it is not felt, it is unreal and illusor)’ like dreams. 
Yet from the standpoint of relative experience the multicolour 
world is, truly real. Being : — For Sariikara however Being is 
the only realitj*. Sat-chit-Anand — Existence, consciousness and 
bliss is all that constitutes Being. Being is Bliss — tlic conscious- 
ness of existence, because it is absolute, it is tlie perfection of 
existence. And because it is ‘perfection’ it is bliss. It is said 
in the Sruti “what is great and limitless is bliss, there is no bliss 
in litdencss and limitation” (Chandogj^a). But Bliss is not plea- 
sure for it is variable and transitory. Harmony is tlie soul of 
bliss. 

The ultimate reality or the Absolute must tlierefore be 
thought of as consciousness and blissfulness of Existence. Such 
a conception of Brahman, however, as Existence and Conscious- 
ness, does not enter into tlie conditions of positive thinking; 
for, in the very attempt of our thinking it, it goes out of 
our view. It transcends all forms of relativity. It must be borne 
in mind, that tliough it is quite certain that Being in itself, is 
to a certain sense, unknown and unknowable; at least it is not 
known in the ordinary way. We may even deny the privilege 
of knowing the absolute to discursive thought altogetlier yet we 
cannot say that Being cannot be known. Prof. Joachim said 
tliat “It is irrelevant for Truth whether we know it or not” 
and hlr. A. C. Mukerji in his ‘Self, Thought and Reality’ rightly 
contends that the ‘unknown’ is not “unlcnowable” though 
witli our limited capacities we may not know Him. The 
Sruti says “who does know the Knower of all things ?” — “one 
who knows it not. Knows.” What a great trutli is uttered in 
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these apparently simple words. The real I-Cnower of things 
does not declare it to others with pride that he knows; but 
in humbleness and faith he keeps within his bosom the Light 
eternal, enjoying the bliss of Self-forgetfulness. God reveals 
Himself only to those who are humble; and that humbleness is 
wrought by faith and love. It is the essence of the religious 
attitude. The soul reality of Brahman, is comprehensible only 
by means of the ‘absolute vision;’ the identity is ‘parmartha- 
darsan-gocaram.’ 

In his commentary on the Mandukija Kdrikd, Sarhkara 
unequivocally asserts that everything except the Absolute is 
ultimately unreal and hence any conception of the Absolute will 
fall short of His reality. On empirical analogy therefore the 
Absolute can be described only via negativa ‘neti, neti, neti’ 
(not this, not tliis, not this). We have seen however that though 
the possibility of Knowing Brahman is denied, the possibility 
of realizing Him is retained and in the Brahadaryanaka 
Upanisad we find Yajnavalka entering into a long discourse 
regarding the way the Atman is to be meditated on and direedy 
felt. 

When one is initiated and attains sufficient culture 
(religious), standing on an empirical level, he yet feels the im- 
manence and aU-pervasiveness of Existence; the endre Existence 
impresses us with the sense of a fulness. “This is fuU, diat is 
full, from the full, the full originates; if the full is taken from 
the full, the full remains” (Brahadaryanaka) Vedmta teaches this 
fulness of Being. The soul of Vedantic teaching lies in estab- 
lishing this oneness and ever permanence of Being. The light 
dawns upon us like a flash and we find our souls illumined as 
it were by the Light Immortal. “The earth seems to be full 
of bliss to all beings and all beings become sweet to the earth.” 
In fact everything is sweet, for He is the soul of everything. 
Everything is sweet for everything is bliss. It is then that 
“the meanest flower that blows, can give us thoughts too 
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deep for tears.” From the smallest anthill to tlie liighest achieve- 
ments of human genius a single purpose appears to flow. 
Experience comes to us as *an arch, where through gleams 
that untravelled world, whose margin fades for ever and for 
ever.’ 

Though from the Vedantic standpoint, the ultimate exis- 
tence is transcendental, and does not enter into tlie conditions 
of empirical tliinking; we must not identifp Vedanta with any 
form of naive agnosticism, for Vedanta is positive and definite 
in its affirmation about the nature of the Ultimate substance. 
Sarhkara truly says tliat the ultimate Being is not altogether 
removed snwr) from experience; for the very fact 

and possibility of Knowledge, implies such an existence cogito 
ergo sum (I tliink therefore I am). 

The axioms ‘Tat-twam-asi’ and ‘aham Brahma asmi’ mean- 
ing ‘Thou art that’ and ‘I am Brahman’ have probably created the 
greatest havoc in the minds of religious thinkers both medieval 
and modern, Indian and foreign. To posit Divinity to ones 
ownself is tlie greatest sacrilege against religion according 
them. Man can derive his parentage from God, but never 
can he be God himself. The root of the trouble lies in a mis- 
conception of the procedure adopted by Sarhkara throughout his 
works and Prof. A. C. ISlukerji has emphasized this point when 
he says in his book ‘Self, Thought and Reality’ that “Sarhkara 
will be misunderstood so long as we do not realize the proce- 
dure adopted by him.” Like a two-edged sword Sarhkara’s dis- 
tinction of the Parmarthika standpoint and Vyavaharika stand- 
point successfully reconciles, unity and plurality, identity and 
difference. “Sub specie aeternitatis,” Nature and soul and God 
are all equally appearances. But ‘Sub specii temporis,’ there 
is Nature, there is God and there are tlie Souls. It is like the 
“distinction of apara vidya and para vidya of the Upanisads or 
Doxa and Epitome of the Greeks.” (Ranade cf. ‘constructive 
Survey of Upanisad — ^i.e. Philosophy.’ 

S> 
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‘The Mundakopanisad tells us that there are two different 
l^ds of knowledge. Of these two the lower knowledge is the 
knowledge of the Vedas, of grammar, of etymology, of metre, 
of the science of heavens; while the higher knowledge is that by 
which alone the imperishable Being is reached.’ 

The two statement about Brahman — (i) That He is a being 
of infinite attributes and (2) — tliat He is transcendent being 
devoid of all attributes, ought to be taken in two different senses 
for how can we ascribe and deny attributes of the Same being 
at one and the same time. To accept both these s’tatements to 
be true is to accept the conception that from the empirical 
standpoint. He is a being of infinite attributes, and in His 
transcendent nature, we conceive Him only in a negative way. 

‘The real significance of the Identity conception however 
is to emphasize’ as Dr. Sircar rightly contends, and ‘impress 
upon our mind the identity of our being with the Absolute, 
and not the actual Synthesis of the two.’ It only seeks to remind 
us that ‘trailing clouds of glory do we come from God who is 
our home.’ 

As to the procedure followed by Sarhkara we have to 
find out that it is so “analogous to Plotinus for whom God is 
neither to be expressed in speech, nor in written discourse, 
though we have to rationalize on Him, in order to direct the 
soul to Him and to stimulate it to rise from tliought to vision.” 
Thought or understanding is the generative condition of 
intuition and religious or philosophic insight. Logic works 
up its reductio ad absurdum and attains to psychic vision. 

It is generally said that Samkara’s Advaita is a masterpiece 
of intellect, but it does not inspire religious piety. His Absolute 
cannot kindle passionate love and adoration in the soul. Far 
from that, on closer examination we have seen that dialectic 
for Sarhkara as for Plotinus ‘is the study of first principles which 
leads up to (religious) intuition.’ It passes through logic 
and at last rises above it. Philosophy furnishes with the 
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Ultimate idea — the goal to be reached; religion realises it. 
Vedantism in its quest for Reality, be that reahty posited in the 
name of the Absolute of philosophy or the God of reUgion, 
has followed the lead of psychic experience, and seeks to open 
up the path of direct insight and realization. 

Religion for Sarhkara is not doctrine or ceremony, but 
life and experience. The controversy with Mandana Misra 
shows that Sarhkara was opposed to exclusive ritualism. As 
Jesus denounced the Pharisees and Paul protested against tlielaw, 
Sariikara declared that ceremonial piety by itself was not the 
end of religion and was often its deadly enemy. 

On the other hand Sarhkara is never tired of reminding 
that mere intellectual wisdom by itself (Pandityam) cannot lead 
one to the Realization of the Absolute. In order to realize God 
one must attain the stage of childlike innocence (Balyam); 
for the Kingdom of God can be entered only “sub-persona- 
infantis.” In Iris commentaq’- on the Brahma sutras we have 
seen tliat in interpreting the first sutra, Sariikara points out the 
conditions or qualifications necessary for the one starting on 
the path of realization, we have also seen that it is the religious 
insight (anubhava) and not mere reasoning that opens up the 
gates for the vision of the divinity. Sarhkara emphasized the 
religion of truth rooted in spiritual inwardness. The sole 
spiritual vocation of man consists in tlie discovery of reality 
and not what serves our temporal ends. 

Sarhkara like Spinoza endorses the dictum — ‘That he who 
truly loves God cannot wish that God should love Hm in 
return.’ 

In spite of the fact that Sarhkara rejects the idea of a 
personal God and'liis spiritual faith needs no shrines and ritual; 
yet he had a sufficient sense of the historic to recommend it 
them to those who want. His conception of the Saguna Brah- 
man is meant for those struggling millions, who on account of 
ignorance cannot see the Truth. The conception of maya is 
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anothei: example of Samkara’s consideration for those who fail 
to rise to- the stage where they may behold the vision of the 
Absolute in reality. 

The author of Yoga-vasista has made a classification of 
men (i) truth seers to whom the order of empirical 

existence possesses no meaning or value, and to whom the 
world of modes, forms and names (nam-rupa) has ceased to 
exist. 

(2) Seekers after truth (f%^), to whom the order 
of empirical existence appears as mysterious, as something 
not purely being nor purely non-being, which appears real 
without being so. 

(3) The ignorant, to whom the objects of experience are 
the only realities. But we must not forget that Vedantism is 
an exclusive attempt to establish the identity of Being by the 
negation of appearances. The question as to the explanation 
of this empirical show of existence is not a problem for the 
Vedantin. Since Being is the only reality, becoming is obviously 
false (Vedanta Patibhasa). It is Maya, nescience that spins 
the web of empirical existence. The emergence of the infinite 
process of becoming from Brahman through Maya is figura- 
tively described as the ‘Lila of Brahman.’ 

For the Vedantin, it is a pragmatic necessity and the 
consequent pragmatic satisfaction that requires us to conceive 
the Absolute as a personal existence fu lfillin g the demands of 
human love and devotion. It should be noted here that the 
very essence of ‘Lila’ lies in ignorance of the real thing, for 
Lila means sportive or playful activity. 

Vedantism clearly sees the two aspects of absolute exist- 
ence — transcendent and immanent, but instead of reconcUing, 
them, it lays more emphasis on the transcendence of Being and 
regards immanence as relative to inmate ignorance and the ex- 
periences contained therein. In this Vedantism derives its 
support not from logic alone but through mystic intuition 
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(anubhava), a religious insight. 

Sathkara recognises a dualism of pure and practical tenson, 
of reason and will. The main ethical ideal will be to set aside 
this dualism by establisliing the superior claim of the Identity 
consciousness over the solicitations of sense and the readiness 
of will to satisfy them. Vedantism does not accept die trans- 
formation of will as an ideal in moral life. It looks for die rise 
of a spiritual consciousness that alone is capable of realizing 
die highest truths of morality and religion. 

But the life of real renunciation, forsoodi comes only 
when we feel deep within us a resolve to go away and transcend 
empiric life in order to realise die Identity of Being. When 
such a state is actually attained, we can understand what we 
practically mean by the assertion diat the world is an illusion 
and tiiat not a moment too soon. In his conception of the Sa- 
guna Braliman, Sarhkara suggests the possibility of a life of love 
in service and service in love for the souls yearning for Spiritual 
evolution. The conception of Saguna-Braliman may be a 
pragmatic necessity, but Sathkara clearly sees that the esoteric 
teachings of the Vedanta cannot be revealed unto him who has 
not the sufficiency of tliis pragmatic satisfaction. 

In the course of progressive realization, the seeker has to 
pass through three stages (i) the egoistic or die altruistic, when 
he is assailed by personal pleasures and pains, (2) the humanistic, 
a stage of life in sendee and love, when there is a gradual 
self-opening of the individual to the universal life. The life of 
self-sacrifice; Karma in love and faith is the indication of the 
heart open to the expansive life (the niskama Karma-yoga) 
(3) a step higher, this expansive movement originates in us the 
newer forms of heart beats due to the life current expressing 
itself in the form of love and glory and prepares for mystic 
visions of sweetness and bliss. This is the life of devotion 
centered in mystic intuitions. Devotion however may be 
of two kinds (i) abheda-upasana in which the identity of 
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Being is kept in view, where the seeker gradually loses 
himself in the object of love and worship, (2) bheda- 
upasana in wliich a difference in identity is kept in viewj 
where the seeker embraces the delight current, enjoys its 
soothing touch and still keeps himself separate. 

Samkara is however never tired of emphasizing that the 
ethico-religious training is only a means to an end and not an 
end in itself. The higher religious life is a life of wisdom — a 
life of “repose that ever is the same,” where all is still. In the 
calmness of the mystic consciousness, the seer sees the vision 
Divine. Any description of such a state will fall far short of its 
real content, and we can do no better than describe it in negative 
terms. By constant culture a state of existence is reached 
whence the panorama of cosmic existence appears to be a 
shadowy and unsubstantial appearance vanishing in the glory 
and the fresliness of perpetual Light. The five fold training 
of Asana, Pranayam, Dhyana, Dharana and Samadhi advocated 
by the Vedantin, helps to purify the whole being of the seeker; 
his empirical being with all its associations and apertures is des- 
troyed as a result of constant training. ‘Sravana’, ‘Manana’ and 
‘Nididhyasana’ are resorted to as aids to the destruction of 
Avidya nescience. The yogic penetration has the immediate 
effect of enlarging and widening the range of mental vision, for 
it brings out the hidden potentialities of the instinct of service, 
love, aesthetic delight and Knowledge. Yet the immediate 
cause of emancipation is Knowledge (jnanam). 

In Sarhkara Vedanta, therefore, the ethical life gradually 
transforms itself from active usefulness and regulation of conduct 
to search after truth, for it soon discovers that truth is our being. 
The expansive delight is then transformed into the conscious- 
ness of the truth; the consciousness of the identity of our being. 
Satnkara emphasized the religion of truth rooted in spiritual 
inwardness — ^Thus he was free from both scepticism and fanati- 
cism, The sole spiritual vocation of man consists in the dis- 
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, covety of reality and not what serves our temporal ends. 
In the Chandogya Upanisad VI, Shvet Ketu, when he returned 
from his preceptor after tv^elve years of study of aU tlie Vedas 
he became arrogant. His father then asked him if he knew 
that which once known, everything else becomes known? 
Tills verily is the knowledge of Brahman that is Known in tlie 
mystic consciousness of the identity of our being. A similar 
question is raised by Naciketas, son of king Vajashravasa, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Yama the God of death offered Naciketas all 
tlie wealth and pleasures of the world as a boon, but he would 
not have tliem. He wanted to solve tliis mystery and riddle 
of life rather than to obtain all tlie riches of tlie world and all the 
comforts that they could purchase. He had realized tliat the 
quest for truth is better than quest for wealth or pleasure; the 
spiritual longing of man after the realization of his highest, 
inmost, truest, and most immortal essence that is good in 
itself. Yet tlie task is by no means an easy one and as Prof. 
Radhakrisnan says ‘the riddle of the rope is the riddle of the 
universe.’ Why does the rope appear as a snake is the question 
tliat school-boys raise and philosophers fail to answer. The 
relation between Braliman can be neither external (Samyoga) 
nor internal (Samavaya). The relation of the finite world to the 
infinite spirit is a mystery for human understanding. Shall we 
then agree with Goethe when he said “That man is not born 
to solve the problems of die universe” or with Pringle Pathison 
when he recognises “That tiiere are regions which we cannot 
penetrate and wise agnosticism is the only rational attitude.” 

Samkara admits as much as they that life is more than 
logic-thought cannot solve all the problems; yet he recognises 
the intuitive grasp of reality (anubhava). In the highest moments 
of poetry and religion, a man rises above his littleness and limita- 
tion and realizes the reality and purpose of life. In the im- 
mediate consciousness of the Infimte all questions are answered 
and perplexities stilled. 
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Chapter V 
Comludwg Remrks 

From what has been said in the preceding pages, it will 
appear that the central theme of the Vedanta is tlie rcalwation 
of the ultimate truth. Tliis ultimate truth, be it posited in 
the name of the Absolute of philosophy or the God of Religion 
cannot be known within the narrow limits of the laws of 
thought. In this aspect Vedanta is a discipline. It is a training 
for the realization of what is real. In its theoretical aspect 
Vedanta establishes the unity of Being, a theory of rigorous 
monism; in its practical aspect it seeks to realize it. This 
vision of spiritual Oneness dirough all beings and things and the 
best intuitive vision of tliis Oneness in completeness and by 
itself are the soul of Vedantic thought and culture. In its 
emphasis on the transcendence of thought and its preference 
of immediate experiences of the regenerate to the rigorous 
canons of logic Vedanta is more akin to mysticism than 
rational religion for it is in the last resort ‘an art of union with 
Reality.’ It has been pointed out that tlie rejection of the world 
of Space, Time and Causality, as illusory, kills ethics and stifles 
religion; that the featureless Absolute of Vedanta cannot Idndle 
religious devotion, nor can it inspire moral activity. It has 
been amply shown in the foregoing pages that a criticism of 
this sort only exhibits a misconception and a lack of correct 
appreciation of Vedantic thought and culture. It may be 
reiterated again that the empirical order with all its wealth of 
existence, has got a place and meaning, perhaps a value in Sarh- 
kara’s system and Saihkara and other Vedantists lay it down 
as a clear line of progress and evolution in this path, until one 
has reached liberation and freedom. It has been laid down 
that Maya is not absolutely unreal, nor is it absolutely real. 
It has an existence midway between complete falsehood and 
positive reality. The essence of this doctrine is to emphasize 
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Upon our mind the ephemeral character of tlie empirical order, 
in order that we may centre our efforts at a higher realization the 
realization of the Spiritual. At tlie same time tlie world with its 
conditions of space, time and causality is not absolutely false, 
for if it were so our very effort to rise above it, would be mean- 
ingless. The joys of life, the onward strivings of the soul in the 
course of evolution would be all set at nought. In tliis way 
nothing to tlie Vedantist is insignificant, as aU existence points 
to the ultimate reality of Brahman as its basis. Herein a 
meaning is found for love, dei'^otion and active sendee as 
distinctly helping us onward to the understanding of truth. 
The Vedantin accepts all these. Yet tliere is something that 
still beckons Mm on from beyond. The intellectual sympathy 
with the immanent life leads on to the intuitive apprehension of 
die transcendental Identity of Being. In the course of pro- 
gressive realization the adept craves for the closest union with 
the ultimate reality and when the ideal is realized, he forgets 
Mmself and loses Ms personality in the ever permanent 
impersonal background. Then verily does he see that ‘to 
lose one’s self is to find it’. To attempt to describe such a 
state of immediate awareness of God, is to declare the bank- 
ruptcy of thought and language. But it must however be 
borne in mind that it is reality, though it may not be compre- 
hended by thought; it can still be realised by artistic insight and 
psychological opening. And if it be true that “No Newton 
was ever born to explain a blade of grass;’ it would be more 
correct to confess that thought is incapable of apprehending the 
ultimate verities of life and existence. 

Vedantism is a form of noble enthusiasm and a religious 
discipUne to feel the all-pervasiveness of peace, so that we 
may get peace in life and peace in death, finally passing into 
peace itself— the Nir\»-amc calm of existence. 

As a faith of the people Vedantism has a bright future 
before it. The Identity of ail being seeks to demolish the 
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narrow walls of communal and racial discrimination that is tlic 
cause of so much misery to mankind. The emphasis on the 
transcendence of our limited existence inspires us to rise 
above the petty jealousies and quarrels that confront us in 
our everyday life and to realize that beyond this material 
existence, there is a spiritual life more real and abiding. 
If the ethics of Vedanta be ascetic in character as has 
been pointed by certain critics; shall we not say with Bishop 
Butler “a litde overplus of asceticism in cvctyday life tends 
towards harmony and sweetness.” And above all one fails to 
understand, how the attainment of Vcdantic knowledge, should 
tend to make a man cease performing good actions; if it really 
does anything, it simply destroys the influence of sordid self- 
seeking motives and thereby leaves the wise man freer to pursue 
Ills beneficient avocations than an ordinary man. 

The Vedantic Acaryas went so far as to say that the wise 
man can even engage himself in governing a Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE SIXTY GHAZALS 

Ghaslax No. i (t-iJt) 

(i) O thou, from whom were manifest this soul and this 
body : — The body was obsessed by the soul; and this soul 
became thy mirror (in which one could see thy form). 

(а) It was thou alone who having thrown the soul in the 
dust brought this mind down below. In order that the 
eternal form might be nourished the (human) mind be- 
came a mine. 

(Note. There is a pun upon the word which 

has a double meaning (i) mind (2) precious stone. The 
line contains tire figure of speech called 

(3) To lose one’s body and to put oneself in accord with 
tliis (higher) self is not entirely without gain. He who 
has united his soul with the dust (i.e. humbled his lower 
self) has become a jewel. 

(4) When tlie mind was not in close contact (co-operation) 
with the soul, for life aU was (dark as a) cloud : to the 
eye of the soul the mind became a friend and coUyrium 
of the mind. 

(3) That is, according to its capacity it witnessed its beloved. 
This (tlie soul) became a bridegroom to it and that (God) 
became its bride. 

(Note. This refers to the marriage of the soul witli the 
“Oversoul” — an idea which is commonly accepted by 
Eastern mystics). 

(б) Thy beloved (God) is ever existent with hundreds of 
forms. He becomes manifest sometimes as gold, some- 
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times as wcaltli, sometimes as sweepings, and sometimes 
as rose-gardens. 

(7) Whatever is left now is neither dust (body) nor mind nor 
breath. The precious stone (soul) was (given to us) 
as a security, and that too was created in its own time. 

(8) Although the inmates of every house are cr)dng for a 
vision, I have had the beholding of my Beloved and an 
interview with my spiritual guide. 

(9) O, Bahri, for thee nowadays in order to drink the wine 
of Divine wisdom this mind has become a cup-bcarcr 
and tliis body a vessel. 


No. z 

(1) That face which is shining (with the light of) Sun is thine. 
The halo from the full moon, thy head, is thine. 

(2) That mole wliich causes great envy to the musk of 
that lip which is more sweet than honey, is thine. 

(3) f would not call this face a face, nor this incipient beard 
a beard. That moon wMch has a perpetual halo, is 
thine. 

(4) One look and thousands of gold thread are thine. One 
eye having myriads of movements is thine. 

(5) That world which may be said to be luminous with 
precious stones, that is thy face; that lock of hair whose 
name is the cobra, that is thine. 

( 6 ) That stature, near which this sugarcane is valueless, that 
prop like purified sugarcane, that is thine. 

(7) O, Bahri, thy garment is surely a borrowed robe of 
mourning. That body, wliich has the Dushala^ of pain 
and suffering on it, that is thine. 


A -woollen sheet with plain embroidery generally kept over the 
shoulder, and also worn in winter. 1 r 
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No. 3 

(1) Now tliis alone is in my mind tliat I shoxild not leave the 
Dakha/j and go, since this DakJjan is to thee a gem from 
the mind; do not leave it and go. 

(2) These loved ones full of virtues, these oglers and this 
company, these flowers, these nightingales, these parterres 
— do not leave them and go. 

(3) These friends who are light to the eyes of Dakhan, they 
say every moment: do not leave us and go. 

(4) If any one calls the nightingale and grants (her) paradise 
as a gift, it is in the mind of the nightingale that (it) 
should not leave the forest and go. 

(5) They say truly, do not wander about like a ruby in every 
country. As the sun (leaves) tlie sky, do not leave your 
homeland and go. 

(6) Whidier fate is drawing me, that I know not. But the 
soul shed tears (and says) that do not leave this body 
and go. 

(7) Dakhan is to Bahri as Daman is to Nal. Therefore, it 
is the duty of Nal that he should not leave Daman and 

go- 

No. 4 

(1) If a rich man falls, tell me to whom one is to speak. If 
he does not keep up his friendship tell me to whom one is 
to speak. 

(2) He (my beloved) drinks wine in the company of (my) 
rivals night and day. If tire religious censor catches 
hold of (him), tell me to whom I should speak. 

(5) If he shows anger (for) one or t^m hours it is not to 
be wondered at; if his whole life so passes tell me to 
whom one is to speak. 

(4) A hundred thousand thanks are offered if water runs from 
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the eyes; if a shower of blood were to come (from my 
eyes), tell me to wliom I should speak. 

(5) During the scarcity of love, O, Bahrl, tell me to whom 
one is to speak about our sufferings, oh thou devoid of 
justice. 


No. 5 

(1) If Muhammad will help us; all our pain and suffering 
will be banished. 

(2) If in a desert you live with wild animals, all those wild 
beasts will be ours. 

(3) If the friends of the whole world were to become 
enemies; He, the eternal God, will be ours. 

(4) Let His beneficence appear; if friends become less every 
moment, if a lion is upon my breast. 

(5) p Mabmud unravel the riddle of the Muwahhid (the 
.behever in die unity of God), if Ahmad the Prophet is 


No. 6 

(1) When the pang (of thy love), O ravisher of my heart, 
proved effectual (as a wound) upon my soul. 

Then death looked light (to me) and life became burden- 
some. 

(2) To take and drink wine is my object in this storehouse; 
why should I say whether he wiU give or not? My 
sweetheart has become the purveyor. 

(3) Verily, O Zulaikha, be thankfhl, thy camphor-like locks, 
(pn account of) its association with this love, has become 
black like the musk of Tartary. 

(4) Bahrl who in this love didst not allow any reference to 

thyself; ^ 

ou having copied the method of the poets, now hast 
begun to wrangle with them. 
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No. 7 

(1) In comparison with thy face, O friend, a parterre is 
nothing. The deer of Tartary could not equal thy eyes, 
O friend. 

(2) The lover would -not take the Dakhati in exchange for 
the loved one’s musk-Uke curly locks: not only this 
Dakhav, but (also) the country of Scythia and Tattary, 
O friend. 

(3) I am absolutely not in need of cattle and property. If 
the loved one is at my house, O friend, it is riches indeed, 
O friend. 

(4) O Ba^, do not thou, being entitled to a place in paradise, 
live without the nectar, if that rose-bodied one dwells in 
tliy garden, friend. 


No. 8 

(1) Why should I constantly think of the young girl; (what 
does it matter) whether she is old or young, I am a lover 
of love: whether old or young. 

(2) The world asks of me: how many days have passed since 
you became a lover. If the world should ask, tlien who 
remembers the day and the year. 

(3) When they have taken the soul, if one says “give it back,” 
the sugar-lipped ones say (in reply) “Having destroyed 
it why should I give it? This is the property of a 
grain-merchant.” 

(4) People kept silent Having seen me in tliy lane in the night, 
hlost probably the Kotwal (the police officer) is hiding 
liimself somewhere like me. 

(5) In grief for tliec, O fairy. Balm weeps so much constantly 
that if he dies, no need wiQ arise for a washer (of his dead 
body). 
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No. 9 

In this unreal school had not Love been my teacher, then 
the lesson of diversity would not have vanished from my 
heart. 

Having left tlie restless world I would have gone to thy 
teacher in the school and studied tablets of the alphabet, 
if there were no Sad^ in them. 

I should have then been obliged to the grave-diggers 
of death if the building of my age had not been witliout 
foundation. 

If any one had asked of me to describe the hardness of 
the mind of (my) beloved, I would have been hard put 
to it if there had been no steel (to compare it with). 
Whatever was in this place, O Balirl, aU went inside 
(disappeared). If thou liadst bewailed (thy lot), no one 
would have done justice to thee. 


No. lo 


Like my mole is desire for thee seated on my lip. My 
heart is seated having become the pupil in thine eye. 
As I am enamoured of thy fair complexion, it is not to 
be wondered at if my jackfruit is to be sold for silver. 


In reality they are taking away this water and mud out 

of me, alas ! This very water and mud have become 
for me my veil. 


My heart knows who dwells in thy heart; it is just be- 
cause my heart is close to thy heart. 

My own words have brought calamity on my head. 

ow ye that my own slab of stone has fallen on my 
chest. 


1 Note. Sad is the first letter of Sahih, correct, 
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(6) O Bahri, this (power of) uttering well-chosen words has 
gone. 

This old age has enfeebled my temperament. 

(Note the use of Nortliem Urdu ne 1 in this line). 

No. II 

(1) That beautiful one’s (sweetheart’s) ringlets have made 
my heart a basket of serpents. 

(2) Having taken botli the thread of (her) waist and a thread 
of her tresses I am weaving tlie two together in my heart. 

(5) Do not frighten me by showing me the serpent of thy 
curls, because like vermicelli it is my food, 

(4) My heart is running like a pen (that draws) an outhne 
near thy stature which is a straight star (i.e. overhead). 

(5) The snake of thy lock is sticking to the dark regions; 
wherein are the Alexander of love and several myriads 
like Darius. 


No. iz 

(1) One point of understanding is enough for a discerning 
mind. O story-teller, do not tell a story of imagination. 

(2) In this forest the gardener has cause for getting angry 
at the nightingale. He plucks the flower, but it (the 
nightingale) is a lover of fragrance, 

(3) Where is forest, where is flower, where is fragrance (and) 
where is air ? This beast is ever anxious for fragrance. 

(4) O saltless bread, be afraid when thou seest an oven. 
How long time would cotton last over the fire ? 

(5) Oh Bahri, do not speak of thy condition, place thy trust 
in God. A servant has not the strength to say anything 
before a king. 
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No. 13 

(1) People say ravishers of heart arc evil, but this is to be asked 
from those who have given their hearts. Opium is bitter 
but this (i.c. its taste) is to be inquired about from the 
opium-eaters. 

(2) What is the soul and what arc men ? What do those 
who arc seeking the world know? (If you want) to 
ask these things ask those who arc the discerners of the 
soul. 

(3) Is it true that these earthly beings will unravel the mystery 
of light ? One should go and ask astronomers about the 
the sun. 

(4) Who says that the secret of insensibility is out of (tire 
ken of) insensible people. (The myster}^) of this intoxi- 
cating beverage is to be asked from those who arc 
addicted to it. 

(5) Witliout the Master’s (i.e. God’s) giving happiness it is 
not possible to tliis master (i.e, himself). An account of 
this paradise is to be asked from die dwellers in paradise. 

(6) Oh Baliri, in the midst of this annihiladon lies the secret 
of the eternity of the soul. They died living, so go 
and inquire from those who are both dead and living. 

(Note. This refers to those who arc dead to their lower self). 

No. 14 

(1) It is long since I have seen [this beloved. On account 
of separation one moment appears to me like a myriad 
years (lit. hundred thousand). 

(2) Out of much love that sweetheart was calling me to 
meet her. But what has the rival done that that union 
has been deferred. 

(3) One who would not live away from me for one moment, 
who has caged that restless parrot ? 
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(4) Wliat serpent is sitting on the treasure entrusted, who 
has become the mirror of this city of beauty ? 

(5) Who has become the gardener of that garden of 
elegance; who has become the close associate of this 
flower and branches. 

(6) On the contrary why art thou engrossed in worldly 
affairs. Who is bewildered ? Who has obtained insight 
into suffering ? 

(7) Oh Bahri give up at present the idea of that sweetheart, 
to see whom is the desire of those filled with vain wishes. 

No. 15 

(1) As a nightingale is pleased to see a parterre, (and) gives 
out a new description of every flower. 

(2) (In the same manner) with a covetous disposition (lit. 
taking desire upon his heart) for a desolate garden; 
sitting in a field the crow continues croaking. 

(3) It is content with one fragrance of a flower, and it does 
not know that a rat has swelled its body (to pounce upon 
it). 

(4) The one will never leam the walk of another. The swan 
at this speech smiled and spoke to the crow. 

(5) Ah, beware and run away from imitation. Imitation is 
not permissible in Islam. 

(6) Alas I One feels a hundred regrets for that hungry (man), 
for while the bread was still uncooked the baking pan 
broke into pieces. 

(7) In every condition Oh Bahri, live in amity; be soft like 
wax, and hard like iron. 

No. 16 

(i) That exalted king (spiritual teacher) left me to (myself) 
just as the rain leaves the garden of flowers. 
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(2) Like a parterre why should I not be dried up (just like a 
garden) when the gardener^ leaves it completely ? 

(3) Gogi exists so long as thy foot is there; otherwise it 
is a (mere) heap of eartli belonging to the headman. 

(4) In the village one finds neither grain nor water; in the 
forest one finds no scattered leaves (ala pala). 

(5) They set the man to blow wind and entrusted the horse 
to a forest. 

(6) Having torn to pieces all the clothes I had, grief and 
suffering became my woollen sheet. 

(7) Oh Bahri, do not leave this king’s feet, as long as there 
is the light of the sun in this world. 

Nb. 17 

(1) Thou (oh God) hast kept people as Thou wishest, why 
should one grieve over it. One is made a king and 
another is defeated, why should one lament ? 

(2) Whether it is a good mango or (worthless as) the fruit of 
an (ak) tree; both of them are nourished by the same 
water. If some people talk more or less, what does it 
matter more or less ? 

(3) Those who say the Absolute is all-knowing, they scatter 
their knowledge. It appears to be play. Do not ask 
me what this world is. 

(4) If the world was to witness the beauty of a single cup 
of unity. I got the news of the world in a cup. What 
is it that people call Jam ? (meaning King Jamshed who 
had a cup in which he used to see all the happenings of 
the world). 

(5) Speech is vital. One shpuld stick to what one says. That 
is steadfastness. Otherwise you may exclaim, “What 

^Here gardener means spiritual teacher without whose attention an 

aspirant cannot make any progress on the path of spiritual development. 
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is steadfastness and what is ^dtalit7 ?” 

(6) The pain of separation is pain indeed, but all is happiness 
O Wise (man). 

When tliis which is like a boil has become well, what need 
is there of any ointment, 

(7) Oh Bahri, keep your heart cheerful. This indeed is 
worsliip. Why do you exasperate him in ever}’- matter ? 

No. 18 

(i) O beloved, do not cast me out of thy heart. Thou thy- 
self hast brought along this bramble, do not root it out, 

(a) We and you have got to fight alone. Do not spread 
your ringlets over (your) face. 

(5) On account of words of tv^o straw (weight i.e. only for 
trivial matter) O comforter of (my) heart, do not tear 
the curtain of love. 

(4) jSIy heart is like a vessel. Do not inflict injury on a 
stone. 

(5) It is thy pleasure, eitiier break or maintain union with 
me. Do not become angry witli Bahri. 

No. 19 

(1) The waft of wind slipped off the hem of the scarf of 
that flower-laden branch (the beloved) from her face. 

I had the strength to see (her) face, and by virtue of that 
vigour became a sacrifice. 

(2) I had never been defeated, but in the game of love I 
was defeated. Now I shall play diverse games, (and) 
the doubt in my heart is removed. 

(3) Why wfll it (love) leave my soul ? This testing (of love) 
will last aU my life. This love is nothing if it comes 
today and goes away tomorrow. 

(4) In the row of libertines it is not permissible to shed teats 
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of hypocrisy in this manner. The water which has bub- 
bled up and come out, has flowed from the eyes and has 
washed away the soot from (them). 

(5) When thou collected us whose hearts are burnt, all 
people hearing this were glad, but the rival felt piqued 
at this news. 

(6) In the bosom of separation, O Bahri, he will have some 
honour who scorched in his own furnace and was burnt 
like (parched) chick-pea. 

No. 20 

(1) The new spring, new nightingales, and new branches 
laden with flowers, all tliese new affairs, why art thou 
leaving and going away from them ? 

(2) No one will say anytliing in your presence or behind your 
back, if once for all tliou turncst thy face from every 
side and departest. 

(3) I am not a bat to be ashamed (in the presence of sun); 
I am beautiful like a lotus. It is curious why art thou 
flying away from the sun-like face ? 

(4) Neither the pathway is clear nor the day auspicious, why, 
O darling, art thou risking thy life in play and going away. 

(5) (Surely) thou art wishing evil to Bahn since thou throw- 
ing him off in such a manner, having put the dagger 
on your waist, art going away. 

No. 21 

(1) Not merely one but two have pursued me: one is fever 
(and) another ague, 

(2) One possesses the intense heat of heU; another (has) the 
grove of intense cold. 

(3) This has pounded me like medicine. That has boiled 
me like a decoction. 
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(4) No medicine can effect them. No magical formula can 
thwart them. 

(5) Tell me, how am I to live I am very thin, and that is 
thick. 

(6) I bitterly weep in such a manner day and night that 
every one in the (adjoining) enclosure is Yery much dis- 
tressed. 

(7) The people of my house not (being able to) bear the sight 
of my condition have left the house and have gone to 
dwell in the backyard. 

(8) Bahri is sufferitig with pain in such a way as if a beam 
is being burnt in a dwelliog place. 

No. 22 ( i_j ) 

(1) No one has done a single thing, aU that is, O Lord, is 
done by thee. They (the people) are mere atoms. Thou 
art lord, O God. 

(2) I am eternal. What is the reason of associating me with 
Adam, since I trace my descent from thee, O Lord ? 

(3) Night is not a thing which can frighten one tortured by a 
ringlet, since in the word “Nakhshab”^ night occurs (i.e. 
the word “shab” night, is part of the word Nakbshab). 

(4) I do not grieve, O Lord, if aU the Persians in a body turn 
against me, when the King of Arabia is protecting me (lit. 
is at my head). 

(5) I have got my love (when) my life was taken over by him, 
since the grace of the beloved _is in the lover, O Lord. 

(6) Where has the river gone, have the people not seen this ? 
for Mahmud has the title of Bahri, O Lord. 

(Note. Tliis couplet contains figure of speech called I^tiqaq). 

1 Nakhshab, name of a city in Turkistan famous for the appearance of 
the moonTvhich the impostor Muqanna caused to ascend from a pit in the 
neighbourhood (called c^d-Nakhshab) during the space of two months. 
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No. 23 ( uy ) 

(1) What shall I do ? To whom shall I go and say this 

thing ? I have gone out of my own hands (lost control 
ovet myself), alas 1 , 

(2) God be witness, no enemy has done it to me, what 
destruction there is I have caused to my own self. 

(3) You have gone in the night to every country. I have 
gone to my country in the night. 

(4) That is that I have done nothing, no prayer, no fasting, 
no meditation, no repentance, no use of rosaries. 

(5) I have been given to the eating and drinking of unlawful 
things; tell me (if) the judges are displeased with me. 

(6) O friend, I am very sinful, yet salvation lies in the gift 
of the friendship of the Chosen Prophet. 

(7) I have sunk in the sea of (this) world. If thou dost not 
extend thy hand of (help), who else will do it ? 

(8) The Shaikh (reputed saint) of the world Muhammad 
Baqir, who holds high rank in the threshold of the Friend 
(God). 

(9) If he casts a kind glance on me, then I shall become a 
king, otherwise (my) defeat is certain, (or without doubt 
I am checkmated). 

(Note. Allusion to the game of chess). 

(10) I have spoken much having gone beyond my limit. To 
this I have given in vain the name of aphorisms. 

(11) Of one utterance there are a thousand enemies. One 
letter has myriads of vowel points. 

(12) Although Bahri’s speech is crooked, stiU he is straight 
with thee, O Beloved. 

No. 24 ( ) 

(i) (When I) see the moon I remember thy brilliance. 

(When I) see the stars I recall thy worshippers. 
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(2) (My) house appears to me fresh sandal-wood. O Beloved, 
the moment I remember tliy gardens in front of the 
mansion. 

(5) People doubt my not eating sugar. )iVhat shall I say to 
them ? It is when thy sweet words I remember. 

(4) When I tell all of them to sit down and meet Bahri, thy 
modes of speech and thy wrangling come to my memory. 

No. 25 (j) 

(1) Do not make thyself the servant of heart-ravishers (sweet- 
hearts). If thou hast to become a serv'ant do not sadden 
thy heart. 

(2) Do not be delighted witli dishevelled ringlet on the face. 
Do not turn the spun thread into cotton. 

(3) Like the covetous nightingales in every forest see 
thou give not expression to thy grief. 

(4) That is, be of one belief in one place, apart from him 
do not imagine anything else. 

(j) If there is no smoke of a burnt heart in thy sighs, do, 
not make thy clothes blue in vain. 

(6) Oh Bahri, tear off thy veil. Do not seek refuge in tlie 
country of the mind. 

No. 26 

(1) Do not let your ringlet wave, there is a mole on the 
neck; the fly goes away as soon as a fan is moved. 

(2) I have become an opium-eater^ seeing that mole, I am in 
quest of a lump of sugar. 

(3) Do not deny that this is indeed thy arrow, though I have 
naturally taken it to be a shaft and a point. 

1 An opium-pill is black like a mole. His love for the mole is com- 
pared to love for opium. 
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(4) But without water in the fire of thy facc^ it is burnt. 
Truly, everything becomes black when it is burnt. 

(5) Do not forbid me to speak of my pain. Do not keep 
your hand on a burning barrel. 

(6) Understand, O lover, the oneness of love, this state of 
excess (of love) is due to my extreme emotion. 

(Note. The greatness of my love must not be attributed to 
my having several loved ones. I have only one), 

(7) The believers in the unity (of God or of love) are valued 
men that is soldiers. They appear like the moon when 
the unity becomes manifest.- 

(8) Oh Bahri, discrimination is not allowed on this path; 
keep a single eye on evil and good. 

No. 27 ( 5 ) 

(1) When my help was perfect, that is the kindness of my 
guide, bringing the ladder of effort, I would have seized 
(the goal) in a moment. 

(2) When I look, then die King is punishing him. What 
does it matter to a very humble man if he should fall 
at the feet of that king. 

(3) If you come again and ask me, my king (teacher) is not 
separate from me; (lit.) what has happened, he has 
ascended and gone and sat on my head. (Fig.) For he 
rules my drought at all times. 

(4) Then why hast thou come here in the robe of a wandering 
mendicant; part of which is stitched and part not stitched, 
whereas the stitches of other parts have come out. 

(5) My Kitig {teachef') had not met 7 ne ? This is thj desire: The 
Veda is not excluded from this book, do not wrangle 
with anybody. 

^ The beloved’s face is compared to fire. 

® If Khale means “halo” the last phrase may be translated thus: “When 

the unity (assumes the shape of) a halo.” 
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(6) O Bahri, make thy strong heart silent and do not let it 
run in every direction. If there is any town it is this; 
compared with it everything is desolate. 

No. 28 ( j ) 

(1) When one day he silently brought (his) lips in contact 
with (her) lips he was disgraced (throughout) the wodd. 
It is true tliat wine makes the poor man a thousand (times 
more) dishonoured. 

(2) Do not kill (thy) lovers but nourish them with thy love. 
A shepherd never attacks the goats a thousand times. 

(5) Possessed by the desire for (dry) ringlets I have come 
running (to thee), like a traveller to China who passes 
through a diousand stages. 

(4) Albeit, O BaM, do not boast of thy love (affairs). Thou- 
sands and thousands (of lovers) like thee have come 
(and gone). 


No. 29 

(1) When the chief came to attend to his work, it befell me 
to do my work day and night. 

(2) After him the sun of religion came. (Although) he 
manifests himself to the masses and classes (alike). 

(3) The evening and the sun met in one place. Resurrection 
has fallen on stagnancy. 

(4) Truly speaking, this does not concern them. 

The whole (brunt) has fallen on this slave. 

(5) TeU these memorisers of the Qur’an, O Bahri 1 Curse 
ye this kind of completion (of the Qur’an by heart). 

No. 30 

(i) The love has not united with me but the pathos is still 
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sticlcmg to me. What is the reason that the sun disappears 
still every day? 

(2) Thy separation has eaten me up like fodder. It is still 
kicking me like a cream-coloured horse. 

(3) I shall relate these conditions of the rival to the friend. 
Look, the rump of an ass is still roaming about like a 
doe. 

(4) Did you ever say to me, O Bahrl, “Was anything left 
between you and me ?” Whatever is left up to tliis time 
is (thy) memory that too for the time being only. 

No. 31 

(1) I entreated the beloved falling at his feet but he does 
not yet melt. I made an offering of water wliich I 
waved round (his) head and drank but he does not flow 
down as water does. 

(2) I have made a river by shedding tears but he like an 
island, cuts his way separately (and) does not yet ■ move 
like a boat. 

(3) Praise be to God, thy mole has made an edge in my heart. 
But it does not yet pierce tlie body of the messenger like 
a pebble. 

(4) What (can) beloved understand of Bahri’s heart-burning. 
What a pity that the body does not yet burn like the soul. 

No. 32 ( J ) 

(1) Carnality has come to the front having thrust aside the 
heart; the peasant of this village has become the headman. 

(2) The latter’s name is famous and the former owns the 
village: aU the tenants have made common cause with 
them. 

(3) There is not a single kitten in his house. In his 
mansion there is one ox and that too is inactive. 
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(4) (He) degrades (iiis) soul, i.e. (he) gives to the heart ihe 
headman’s stool. 

(5) Do not let slip the game from your hand; O player, play 
on with full understanding here. 

( 6 ) O Bahri call back this heart because it is thy friend.. 
Thy animal life is thy enemy, turn it out of the house. 

No. 33 

(1) Seeing tliat high-coloured red face the flowers blossom 
and expand happily, 

(2) Seeing thee in the forest all the nightingales are half- 
hearted, amazed and hesitating. 

(3) Hiy locks are black, thy wrinkles close; thine eyes are very- 
brimful and tlry gait tliree-storied. 

(4) Either it is a litde snake or hyacinth; these are the two 
brokers of thy locks. 

(5) Having taken Turkish Empire^ he keeps an eye on Syria 
(also); the mole has not caught hold of thy cheek witliout 
reason. 

( 6 ) Perhaps the smoke has sought the help of thine incipient 
down; because it has risen over the fire. 

(7) Seeing the mode of thy walk, the swan has forgotten his 
own manner of walking like the crow. 

( 8 ) As an elephant thinks of a ravenous beast of prey so a 
powerful (man) thinks of thy loins. 

(9) The cypress has been glorified by thy stature; not merely 
the cypress (but) every sapling plant is tlmviag. 

(10) O (my) darling, what dost thou ask me (of) my condition.. 
My condition is that of being completely trampled on. 
by thy feet. 

(11) Oh Bahri, patience is better in this place; keep thy heart 
steady if (thy) tongue is hasty. 


^ Rum stands for beloved’s face and Sham for her locks. 
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No. 34 ( r ) 

(1) I salute the net on behalf of thy locks. I salute the 
almond owing to its resemblance to thy eyes. 

(2) Every cypress-statured one (i.e. beloved) bends his head 
(when) he sees thy eyes, just as a jar and jugs give 
greeting to a cup. 

(3) O heart-ravishing Hari (beloved) on seeing thy scarf the 
Hindus saluted tliee as if they were saluting their Hari 
Ram. 

(4) In that way the sky gave what a man did not give. 
Every grief is to be cursed and every comfort to be 
greeted. 

(5) O Bahri, do not keep on thy heart the desire for getting 
your salutations returned. Salute with sincerity the 
classes and the masses. 

No. 55 

(1) If this mode of walk is restless, salutation to that walk 
and grace. 

Salutations to the slab-like lips and to its significance. 

(2) I would never protest against thy bitter speech. As a 
fly (runs after) every kind of sugar in the same manner 
salutations to everyone with lips like sugar. 

(3) My prayers are for the sweet talks and that faltering utter- 
ance, and my salutations to the continuous honey and to 
the love of that honey. 

(4) I have seen you talking. I do not know what the reason 
is. Salutations to the cult of the intoxicated, because the 
religion of pious men has vanished. 

(5) He who has seen thee and inconstant Bahri has made 
salutations to the lesson of Laila and to the school of 
Majnun. 
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No. 36 ( i:) ) 

TJie oglers know the dalliance of the eye of the sweet- 
heart, because their eyes learn in exact accordance with 
these eyes. 

We do not know where that sweetheart learns the art of 
amorous playfulness, aldiough (we know that) the 
science of heart-ravishing is taught by the lovers. 
Having put tire ringlets and the eyes togedier, why 
should I exact my own work from diem ? Because when 
the latter are straitened, the former is gready tvdsted. 

The ravishers of the heart would not have brought a mole 
of musk on tliis lip of beauteous colour, yet they mingle 
some seeds of the diom-apple with the sugar. 

May God always keep safely those who blame me; wher- 
ever there is some talk about himi they give me pain. 

Oh Bahri, do not rave (rah) complaining against (the art 
of) love-making like common people. Sheikh Muhammad 
Baqir summons thee to our place. 

No. 57 

Do not give up vdne (because) the priest bids you to do 
so. Do not break the rope (of unity) of wandering mendi- 
cants and dirow it away. 

Wander round the lane of any one who is (likely) to show 
you (die path); extract the essence of soul separately for 
yourself. 

Do not speak of the beloved’s face (as if it were) the sun. 
It is not right to compare anjthing with the sun. 

The sweetheart is standing, why are you in a hurry, O 
Bahri ? Keep an eye on his incipient beard; leave this 

book alone. 
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No. 38 

(1) Whatever speech we are doubtful about, this same speech 
is prated by the wandering mendicants. 

(2) Do not forbid me, since the fruits which ripen burst of 
their own accord. 

(3) Some people wander about bearing (i.e. displaying) their 
noble origin, while others slink off and are terrified 
at shadows. 

(4) The money-changers of the town of divine wisdom 
discriminate therein between genuine and counterfeit 
(things). 

(5) He who travels about leaving aside (outer) form, such 
a one alone we keep under our view. 

(6) Man is gold from top to toe (and yet) he eats dust and 
chucks it into the mouth by the palm of the hand. 

(7) Do not go further than this because there is no path 
(ahead). The devotees are entangled when they come to 
this place. 

(8) Talk only to such a one. Oh Bahrl from whose eyes tears 
are as it were flowing. 

No. 39 

(1) Those who are riding on an elephant laugh at us. They 
do not know that those who climb have a fall. 

(2) Humiliation is held very dear in the world of love; under- 
stand it thus: those who aspire to be great they are 
(really) great. 

(3) The goldsmith does not know the elegance of this stone. 
If anyone knows it at all it is I on whose head they (the 
higher beings) are standing. 

(4) Do not tread the path which has stumbling blocks or in 
which difficult discourses are given. Do not take in 
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yout hand that rugged course which has cross-purposes^ 
(behind it), 

(5) Those folk who have iron-plates against their breast have 
become yellow (pale) instead of blue on hearing Bahrl’s 
words. 


No. 40 

(1) What an extraordinary thing there is in thy brain, O eyes ! 
which enables tliee to bear the two worlds in tliy vision. 

(2) Whatever Husain witnessed in Karbala presented itself 
today in this love. 

(3) In this world wliich is Hke the letter of the alphabet, thou 

alone art ‘Ain (i.e. present) and the rest is Chain (i.e, 
absent). ^ represents or 

(4) One is the light of God, another of modesty; on thy face 
today tliere is diat which is possessed of double lights. 

(j) Why shouldest tliou not be conqueror of die world today ? 
Thy lip is like Luqman and thine eyes like Alexander the 
Great. 

(6) Give up bodi waking and dreaming. Oh Bahrl, adopt 
thou ease and repose. 


No. 41 

(1) What I was then, that I am not. Oh dear one, now. 
That teacher is not here, nor is that school. 

(2) AH have God, and have to deal with His light, but to a 
believer in one God like the night God is not.^ 

(3) If (He) exists at aU (it is like diis): If He exists then you 
and I exist (too). If He is not, then aU this is not, what- 

1 Taking to mean sword, the translation stands thus : Do 

lot take in your hand the rugged sword which has blunt edges. 

2 This refers to the doctrine of jija. which means that He alone 

sists and that there is no other existence apart from Him. 
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ever He made is naught. 

(4) All this Reality is not known by anyone fully. Divine 
Knowledge is not vouchsafed to any (particular) person. 

(3) Anyone who (claims) to have discarded his body (and 
pretends) to have become soul alone; it is true such a 
disrespectful man has no religion.^ 

(6) High rank is befitting to one. Oh Bahri, in whose presence 
no one has any rank at all. 

No. 42 

(1) What people in former days used to whisper secretly 
in our ears, that secret is (disclosed) in the market-place 
and in the shops. 

(2) That red colour common to us is kept in every single 
thing, do not think that it is found only in the betel 
leaves. 

(3) There are thousands of varieties, but the doctrine (or 
office) of a dervish is but one. If there is a difference 
it lies only in the discourses of each one of them. 

(4) Tell me truly how is a peasant to live in pleasantness (lit. 
comfort) (when) there is no love lost among the kings, 
nor is there any urbanity among the princes. 

(3) That ebullition which was found among the old people 
of yesterday. Oh Bahri, truly speaking, it is not found 
in the young men of today even as much as a ratti. 

No. 43 

(i) I sacrifice myself on that beautiful one. I make myself 
an offering on that attractive embellishment. 

^ This means that a true believer in the tenets of Islam should pay due 

attention to the well-being of his body and aU the religious injunctions re- 
lating to its preservation and purity, and not neglect them. 
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(2) He who having administered dhatura (a deadly drug used 
by poisoners) (to me) steals my heart, I sacrifice myself 
on tlrat fraudulent blandishment (the beloved). 

(3) He who calls me one endowed with divine knowledge 
(a seer), how has he made himself an offering to that 
boorish fellow (myself)? 

(4) A lover like me people style fanciful, I sacrifice myself 
to the affairs of love. 

(j) The friendship of the heart-ravishers is indeed a well- 
known tiring, (yet) I sacrifice myself to the constancy of 
lovers. 

(6) One calamity (of one forest) is gone. O Bahri, I (now) 
sacrifice myself on the spring of another forest. 

No. 44 

(1) Whatever is in motion or stationary I am the head (of 
it) and everytlung else (is at) my feet. 

(2) It does not affect the Reality if I did not see It; my heart 
perceives It day and night. 

(3) What is my heart ? — the heart is not outside myself 
moreover it has no existence apart from me. 

(4) I am a great enigma, O friend; no one can unravel it 
without me, whetiier it be tliat or tins. 

(5) I am greater tlian this world and the beginning (of all). 
Thou dost not understand tliat I and it are of one age. 

(6) I am a witness to every (kind of) martyrdom. What 
does tiffs man and this Jinn (intermediate being) know 
of me ? 

(7) O Bahri, what He was in tire beginning that He is also 
today. He has been neither manifest nor hidden. 

No. 45 

(i) I did know that this old age would become ininffcal to 
my love. 
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(2) Now I have a mind that I should show to this mind a 
mind-fascinator (sweetheart) or two. 

(3) Abstinence is becoming, but this love is something else; 
abstinence is but brass, love is like gold. 

(4) There is no cure for love but love; love is the remedy 
to the suffering of love. 

(5) Cause the word of love dwell (in thee) O friend, having 
set up the soul in Dihli (Delhi) of the heart. 

(N. B. There is a pun on the word Taken with 
the imperative verb it means to set up or firmly es- 
tablish and also name of tlic river that flows past Delhi). 

(6) Do not be silent, utter something. Oh Bahri, (say) 
pleasing words like Hasan (All’s son). 

No. 46 

(1) On account of thee I have enemies in all four quarters, 
just as an arrow is inimical to the life of a target. 

(2) But do not place enmity on me: the spiritual teacher is 
not an enemy to the worshippers. 

(3) He alone should befriend thy feet, whose head is an 
enemy to Ms body (i.e. he is ever ready to sacrifice Ms 
head on the altar of his love). 

(4) “Do not speak ill of me if you are in anger lest the enemy 
may hear this speech of tMne.” 

(5) When I ask for grapes they give me figs, like the crow 
the fig is my enemy. 

(6) O Bahri, do not complain of (thy) friends, thy enemy 
will attribute tMs fault to thee. 

No. 47 

(i) Having seen the ringlet (I) gave my heart to the beloved. 
For the sake of the cobra I lost my heart. 

(N. B. In Persian and Urdu poetry a woman’s ringlets 
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arc compared to black serpents because of tlicir dark 
colour and long curls). 

(2) We regard skin as marrow. We treat an enemy as a 
friend. 

(5) We regard light as darkness, we look upon the sandal- 
wood as being but nim, (a tree found only in India). 

(4) How worthless we have made our life in looking upon 
a mirror as if it were an cartlien plate. 

(5) That is, what should we think of that man who takes a 
rose-garden as being a dunghill ? 

(6) He is a true sage who obscrv’^cs in one bud the whole 
of this forest. 

(N. B. This refers to the mystical doctrine of seeing 
unity in diversity and the whole in the part, and vice 
versa). 

(7) In one body is all this world, in one jewel tliere are 
thousands of serpents. 

(8) Those dear ones are different Oh Bahrl, who know this 
body to be light. 


No. 48 ( 3 ) 

(1) If you really and truly want that true Beloved, then come; 
drink truth, eat truth, speak truth, garb yourself with 
truth and spread out truth. 

(2) Truth collects the soul, just as water collects mud. 
Falsehood distracts the heart as wind disturbs the water. 

(3) From the earth to the sky the cry of imprecation is sud- 
denly raised when a vicious and wicked (person) like 
myself tells a lie. 

(4) By virtue of this truth the world is established on water, 
else the storm of falsehood would have sunk (every- 
tliing) just like a boat. 

(5) In respect to a liar it was announced that he was “not 
one of the fold of Islamic fraternity.” O Prophet of God 
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save me from this falsehood quickly. 

(6) Realise that falsehood is hell, truth as it were heaven; 
if thou desirest tire latter then take it or let the heat of 
the former (fall on) me. 

(7) To cut somebody’s throat without any fault or to drink 
wine or to commit adultery — all these are queens and 
you are a king over them. 

(8) From the house of divine knowledge extricate the web 
of falsehood, Oh Bahri; why hast thou kept the hair 
entangled round thy feet like a spider ? 

No. 49 

(1) All the crafts of the sportive (sweetheart) when tliey 
touch my heart pierce (like) a sword. These wounds 
will not be healed; they will become ulcer, O friend. 

(2) There is no rest by day for tliis well-dressed body nor 
is there any sleep for the eyes in the night. Tell me of 
some medicine for this pain, O (thou) who under- 
standest sufferings. 

(3) How long (art thou) to hide like a bud; now I bid thee 
to expand like a flower; with skirt resembling a flower- 
laden branch remain thou clinging like a thorn. 

(4) Like unstrung flowers how long wilt thou lie under the 
feet ? Lose thy head once and become a garland for the 
neck of a flower-faced one. 

(5) The cushion of real love befits a perfect discoverer, 
philosopher (alone). Thou shouldst silently become 
dependent on the court of phenomenal love. 

(6) Absolute acquisition of the Absolute is all alike to you 
and us. Chieftainship and the leadersliip is befitting 
only to Mansur. 

(7) See thy bride like the bridegroom Baqir. Do not lift 
the curtain Oh Bahri, be the concealer of this religion. 
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No. 50 

(1) (My) beloved, what is the matter that you should carry 
on your face a border (of the scarf) of elegance? The 
most rcd-colourcd of the world, the border (of the 
scarf) which is thrown on the head. 

(2) I vet}'- well know the fascinator’s fraud. (O) snake- 
charmer, I have in my hand tlie hem of this secret. 

(3) To say nothing of Tan Sen and a teacher like Plato, 
not one of them has uptil now drawn the edge of this 
musical instrument. 

(4) People say’- that the end is indeed far off, how wilt thou 
attain it ? 

Just once take into thy hands the border of the 
beginning. 

(5) Oh Bahrl, no one has yet attained to the hem of the flight 
of that independent falcon. 


No. 51 

(1) Alas ! tell me where is that sugar-lipped one ? Where 
is (that) cypress-statured, silver-bodied one (the beloved), 
tell me. 

(2) O sorcerer, make haste, I am dying. Tell me where is 
the charm for prolonging life ? 

(3) The feet have gone questing in the lane and in the city. 
TeU me where is tlie most beautiful ruby. 

(4) In tlie heart (of the Beloved) separation (i.e. the pangs of 
separation) runs like water from a sieve. Tell me where 
can I find the power for patience ? 

(Cf. Sa'di. Jb>A jiS ljI >*-5 ij) 


1 Note. £ = is a Dakhani patois. 
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(5) A sunless day is like a night. It is night, tell me where 
is that moon (the Beloved) ? 

(6) The night is to me like the day of Judgment. Tell me 
where is that auspicious morning ? 

(7) Death is not a burden to man only tell me first where is 
the tomb ? 

(8) Do not kill me, Oh sweetheart. Tell me where is the 
money with which to buy shroud ? 

(9) They are attaching blame to Bahrl and killing him. Not 
faults, tell me where are a hundred merits ? 

No. 52 ( a ) 

(1) Uptilnow this foot and this hand have not done any- 
thing. They did not tread the straight path, nor did they 
do any charity. 

(2) As the carnal self is rebellious, give it little respect, trample 
on its head. 

It is not worth a kick, but should be without any fist- 
blow and kick. 

(3) Take the behest of God on (thy) head, and put God’s 
prohibition under thy foot. Something of this day and 
something of this night is clear to everybody. 

(4) Something has to be carried (with us) but what are we 
helpless (beings) to carry ? If we would have come and 
brought something then we would have carried away 
with us something. 

(5) Give patience a place in your home, turn out selfishness. 
This patience and this selfishness will truly do and show 
something, 

(6) How is the Friend (God) to keep up friendship with 
me the double dealing one, (for my) body, heart, eyes, 
means of subsistence and words are all different from one 
another. 

(7) Oh Bahri, (there) is one seed, that indivisible hght of 
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God, although in form, fruit, flower and leaf difier from 
one another. 


No. 53 (^) 

(1) Today’s heart-ravisliing was useless, on the soul .of the 
heartless ones it was hea^T^. 

(2) All the complaints of yesterday were (like) the fever that 
lasts in tlie chest the whole night. 

(3) (Her) charm was, as it were a sword drenched with 
blood; perhaps it had struck someone at first. 

(4) Why has attachment arisen in my heart to thee, if in that 
heart there was no friendliness. 

(5) Bahri now it is difficult to suppress this pain, because 
in the beginning tilings were different. 

No. 54 

(1) He (the Beloved) whose locks imparted curling to the 
hyacinth, is this indeed. 

He (tlie Beloved) whose lips took away lustre from 
rubies is this indeed. 

(2) It feels no grief on cutting and no regret on beholding 
blood; he (the Beloved) whose eyes are no better for me 
than a butcher, is this alone. 

(3) (It is surprising) tliat you do not recognise the sweat on 
tlie beloved’s face: the quicksilver wliich is hanging on 
fire, is tlus alone. 

(4) I have tested thee with a cap of wine. To understand 
thee, who art like the sun, this indeed is astrolabe. 

(5) To lose one’s religion, to be robbed of one’s property, 
to soften one’s mind: in the lane of love, (if) there is 
any gain it is this indeed. 

(6) The renown of thy locks is due to Bahri’s tongue. This 
indeed is tlie striker of the plectrum on the string. 
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No. 55 

(1) I am repeating the heart’s pangs, listen to it, O sincerest 
friend. 

This is a story of comfort, (and) not a tediously long 
story. 

(2) The picture of that beauteous damsel that we made, 
defeated in its painting Mani (the celebrated Cliinese 
painter). 

(3) This love has created old age in youth. In old age if it 
comes to me then what is to be wondered at in that 
youth. 

(4) If a Unitarian is not relying (on God), then it (his belief) 
is nothing. The lustre on the face of the unity of God is 
due to reliance (on God). 

(5) O Bahri, recite this ode in the presence of one who hears 
in his ears the sound of “Alan Kama Kan.”^ 

No. 56 

(1) Having seen thee why should not a supportless man like 
me fall down. A sifter has to fall down when he sees 
weighing in a resting place, j 

(2) That is, viewing thy intoxicated eyes, why have not the 
inebriated ones fallen down (when) even the sober has 
fallen. 

(5) I made an olfering of (my) head to the Beloved on seeing 
one string of whose ringlets the turban of the people of 
the world fell down. 

(4) There is no defect in that volatile one (the Beloved) but 
one. What is it ? The rivals have found much favour, 
while friends have fallen down. 

(5) I am weeping so much because in the neighbourhood of 


^ Note, Arabic phrase meaning “it is now as it was before.” 
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my house the feet of the rider of the chestnut horse 
slipped and he fell down. 

(6) O digger of reason I am very feeble, do not thou load 
to such an extent that the wall may fall down. 

(7) The lovers seeing Bahri call him full of foolish desires. 
What has happened to him that he falls down intoxicated 
in every place ? 

No. 57 

(1) The sun is not like thy face, this is true. The ruby is 
not as red as thy hps, this is true. 

(2) There is no comparison between a cypress-like stature 
(and the graceful form of) the sweetheart. It is true, 
truth does not decline. 

(3 ) Beloved, tire Portuguese wine^ is not like thy intoxicated 
eyes, this is true. 

(4) But the player with ringlets is not without work. It 
is true that (he) is like a fish catcher without a net, 

(j) If property is required then tliere is the Kingdom of 
God. It is true, here is love, not property. 

(6) Now put an end to flattery, O Bahri. It is true he has 
no thought of thee. 

No, 58 

(1) One who is tlflne does not desire anything but thee. 
One who has become thine has plenty for him. 

(2) One who washes his hand in thy deep dark place at the 
risk of his head, he has a chaplet (consisting) of a hand 
bracelet on liis head. 

(3) Thou hast by turning made me double-bodied. What 
fear has he of the sun who has a tent (by his side) ? 


^ jlU lit. means a distiller, here it means wine. 
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(4) A blessing from on liigh on that mole which goes toward 
my heart like a fly which hovers round a wounded man. 

(5) If an arrow were to swim in my blood then it would be 
to liim amusing, because it would appear to be like a 
reed in the water, 

(6) Take refuge, O Bahrl at the head of such a one who has 
experienced in abundance the shock of love. 

No. 59 

(1) Parrots have become tired on hearing thy speech, being 
unable to bear tire sorrow of envy, they have thrown 
sugar into their mouth. 

(2) On seeing thy face the flowers have (blossomed forth) 
to a great extent; beholding the bloom of thy youth the 
raw fruits have turned into ripe ones. 

(3) The scent of thy breast. Oh beloved, has spread not only 
in the Deccan but has (also gone) to Medina and Mecca. 

(4) In the midst of dark locks thy face is like a flash of 
lightning. To say nothing of one hundred, in one 
instant it travels myriads of paces of distance. 

(5) When I have to pass through thy lane, the drowners of 
sorrow strike palpitation (in my heart). 

(6) Gaze at my madness, O opulent one (Beloved). The 
demons are struck with terror and Satan is perplexed. 

(7) Do not take amiss Bahrl’s words. Whatever a crazy 
person raves is not to be accepted. 

No, 60 

(1) When I weep then understand thou that the smoke is 
making the eyes shed tears causelessly. 

(2) When I am seated in thy tresses, why does thy face alarm 
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(3) He who builds a house of straw is afraid of fire from the 
beginning. 

(4) If the whole world calls thee upright, being an upright 
person why dost tliou steal thy glance away (from me) ? 

(j) Gazing at the degradation of lovers, O beloved, does not 
become thee. 

(6) What dost thou ask about tlie night of Bahri whose days 
are spent in vice ? 



CHAPTER Vn 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE SCRIPT EMPLOYED 
IN THE MANUSCRIPT 

Three dots were placed under to make it in imi- 
tation of Turkish usage. Similarly in 3 instead of putting b 
on it, as it is done nowadays, in BahrPs time they used 
three dots under it as yu ^ and four dots on cy and ^5 to 
make them ie> and 5 as ; jlS 

The madd of (_i)I is often omitted, for instance 
lJ\ ‘g' £tc. are written as lJI g' 

According to the common practice* of those days we 
frequently meet with composite script comprising two words 
in one ^ instances taken 

at random from the pages of tlie hlS. They should have 
been written as The letter g 

(as also <£€5-) signifying the modern ^ is generally joined to 
the previous word. There is no distinction made in the use 
of these tvm forms of the uniconsonantal words. f In one 
place is written as iU-j according to the exigency of 

the metre employed. The word above variously appears as ^ 
and The writer follows the old habit of Persian scribes 

in writing the letter gaf as Ad/. In the same manner, no 
distinction has been made between the dental c) and the nun-i- 
^ykinna for no such distinction was made in those days. The 
language of Bahti’s works is pure and chaste Dakhani of the 
old type and is indeed an excellent sample of that language. 

Naturally, therefore, we come across numerous words 
of Sanskritic origin. The whole work is replete with words 

* This continues even today among the scholars of the old type. 

dlwj jJjI (A) 
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and expressions of this type. Some knowledge of Sanskritic 
vocabulary is necessary to understand the poet. 

The following few examples will give an idea of what 
is meant : — 


uyjt 

apT 


erf^RT 


amr 


arRJM 

J 

arr^ 


ai% 


SFRcT 




■SRT 




w 

iSw 

V 





JfFT 


W 



Jfi- 





















meaning 

more 

hope 

sky 

ancient, eternal 

exceedingly 

endless 

house, garden 
worship 

(the manifold) world 

mountain 

body 

word 

life-breath 

subject 

three worlds 

lustre, light 
soul, self, a being 

army 

kindness 

head 

thousand 

gross, coarse 

fine, subtle 

Heavens 

all 
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servant 



ocean 



friendliness 



world 



cause 



opinion 



man 


fTK 

sound 



nine sections (of the world) 

SOME STRIKING 

AND MEMORABLE LIMES FROM 


THE A'lASNAVl 


(1) What is called Trf^ by the Arabs, the people of India 
call Jnana. 

(2) You are worried for the sake of bread. The whole of 
your life is passed in the same rut. 

(3) All the Vedas and Puranas, O pure mind, have been 
produced by Thee. 

(4) You are neither lower self nor body nor illusory world, 
QAajd)y your rank is higher than these. 

(3) The beginning and the end of things is the Self within, 
within and without he alone exists. 

(6) The two worlds, earth and heaven, shiver when anyone 
utters a lie. 

(7) Every religion has Dharma (moral law) and the law of 
Dharma is one and the same. However variant the texts 
may be the meaning is one and the same. 

(8) In truth, the saints do not die. Wind does not put out 
the lamp of their existence. 

(9) O brother, you should not be led away by mere words; 
if you reflect a moment, you will understand them better. 
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Leave the words alone, and look to the underlying 
meaning. 


GLOSSARY OF ARCHAIC WORDS 




Cloud. 



tears. 



Collyrium. 



EbuUition. 


(Skt. srRr) 

Many, Excessive. 

ligsSi 


Love-glance. 


(si^) \/\ 

Order, Command. 

<c^! 


Senseless. 

K!}T & H 

= U1 

Brother; friend. 



Astronomers. 


(S. 3IW) 

I (i) Wound, Sword. 

1 ( 2 ) Mirror. 


(S. 

At this time; now. 

jt' 

(Hindi 'Stn^) 

hasty. 

wt 

V 


leaves of trees. 

lJ! 


fruit of a tree. 

J yulwi 


sigh. 

df' 

UJl 

Wet-nurse. 

V 


Brimful; Chockful. 



Lock of hair, ringlet. 

j^l 

(Rsr) 

Patience, stability. 



(v) 

SLo 

Ci.' 


Large. 

Without, ki the absence of. 
The word is used by the 
poet Vali also. 
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Do not speak. 



cJie 

Klin away. 




Garden, field, garden- 
house. 

sisiy 



The rainy season. 




Outside, 

SvJ 

/' 



separation. 




hair, diild, burden. 




oblation; offering. 




Mad; crazy. 

U,aO 
^ •«' 



to forget. 



(v) 

fH 


W)ji 

full moon. 




thread running along the 
edges of lace to prevent its 
ravelling. 

5b 

« 



Heap of earth. 




to blow into a flame. 

_» 

i:>i 

(S- 5^) 


again. 




coat = love. 

tei 



pale, faded ( 2 ) bit; piece. 




edge; border. 

/xjo 

y* 


(-) 

The reed or flag; a long 
coarse grass. 

5ta 



prop. 

t‘b 



grove. 




a three-storied house. 

.i? ‘2 



from. 

0*^ 


U^J 

thither, there. 
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(c) 

Light; brightness, 
place. 




when, where. 

✓ 



Old Hindi — lil:c. 

Whoever. 

-k- 

V 

(S. ^i) 

(e) 

Motion, 

eye. 




rat. 




a pedestal; a stool. 

docs not mean in the con- 


text silence but according to 
the old & new Dcccani 
usage it means without any 
purpose. 



‘LSI 

^ <r^ i>* 



(0) 

4* 

(Persian 

remedy, medicine. 



Bad season; famine. 



Messenger. 



fire. 



the act of treading corn; 
distinction. 

Uto-iS 


to be alarmed, run away. 

*<• 


Well-dressed; stylish. 



to repeat. 
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()) 


IJ“J) 



Anger. 




satisfaction. 




(ij") 

VA.M. 



Unity; sticking; attachment. 




To throw away. 

Jc« 

(S. ?P5^) 


AU. 

J 

Luu 



gold. 


( S. OTfr) 

Company; together. 

= 


l.r ~*.'‘*v 

Happiness; wealth. 




purified. 




Wise; intelligent. 




fresh. 

'Ar 

( S. 5 ^) 


The Roon-tree. 

u);" 

( S. ifr?7r) 


refuge, Alexandrian laurel. 



( S. ) Selfishness. 




Greed; ambition. 




Chaplet; garment. 

•>^jf 



Opulent; wealthy. 

h 

( Hindi ht? ) 


docile; innocent. 

liw^AU 



to suffer. 




(lA) 

L_^ ^ 

P. 

(lJ^) 

A bat. 

Uci 



to become perplexed; feel 


doubt. 




(^) 


u 


L'JS 


(S. f^) 


Wicked, of bad character, 
fine gold. 



;i( 
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V 






Cyl^ 


lJJ 

lS)’ 

'=-K^ 


" 


(vS. «T!r) 

(S.^) 




lub' 


breast, bosom; cheat. 
Diverse, 

Rafter; beam. 

S.ay. 

Sanclle-woncl. 
to spin. 

boiulsman, sl.ivc, 
rinkle; fold; notch, 
a moment. 

to. 

stupidity; folly. 

Vice. 

sword. 




enmity; to c.ausc destruc- 
tion. 

A kind of mountain-ox; 
a deer; a dove. 

Fun; play; pleasure. 

The word is still used by 
common people in the 
Deccan. 


(J) 


close to; as far as. 

lu) hiding place. 

Cor ) people. 

sweet-heart. 

iron-plates. 


(r) 


to put oneself in accord 
with. 


cT ijr 
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W 


A friend, lover. 




Sweet-heart; a beloved ob- 
ject. 



)i.vib 

Mansion, 




refuge; wood. 

r 

yx« ( S. rpw ) 

(^) 

a magicA formula; a for- 
mula sacred to any parti- 
cular deity. 

lllsuj 

• V •• 



brought down below. 

lJS 


lJU ■ 

Nose. 

(Perhaps S. 



or 

Persian) 


like as. 

U/ jt^y 



to undo; unravel. 

cri. 

(H. fq^) 


night. 




a damsel; a bride. 




Contraction of women. 


( Persian ) 

(a) 

intellect; judgment; under- 
standing. 




Deep, dark place. 



}lja 

Chick-pea or gram half 
parched in tlie pod. 

)5® 



forward, precipitate, rash. 




to be. 



(^) 

to pierce. 

lie 


lo! 

so much. 

illO 

( S. 0 srrf^ ) 


one or two. 


( Hindi ) 


collected together. 
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GRAMMATICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BAHRTS GHAZALIYAT 

Although the Urdu language had been developing long 
before the birth of Bahrl, its grammar was not systematised 
till after the advent of the Europeans in India. 

The grammar of many languages was, for the first time, 
organised by foreigners who needed definite rules for learning 
the languages. Similarly tlie Europeans who came to India 
for trading purposes were the first to pay serious attention 
to the Grammar of Urdu and study its technique, because 
they wanted to learn the language of the people in order to 
have intercourse with them and to carry on business with 
them. 

John Joshua Kotder was the first European to write a 
book on the grammar and dictionary of the Hindustani language. 
He visited the Court of i’/;ah ‘Alam, the Emperor of India, in 
1708 A. D. and Jahandar ^.^ah in 1712 A. d. as a Dutch ambas- 
sador; later on he was appointed a Commercial Manager by 
the East India Company and was posted at Surat. He wrote a 
treatise in Latin on Hindustani Grammar, in 1715 A. D. which 
was revised and published by David Mill in 1743. 

Two years after the publication of this book a missionary 
named Schilz (?) also published a book on the Grammar of 
the Hindustani language. He seems to have known Kottler’s 
book. He knew the use of the singular and plural of the 
personal pronouns; but did not know the use of “ne” wliich 
is added to the subject in case of transitive verbs in the past 
tense. 

In most of the old Urdu grammar books the use of “ne” 
has not been mentioned because in old Deccani Urdu “ne” was 
not used at all, as we notice in Bahri. 

In 1772 Headley published his text book of Urdu gram- 
mar. After this several books were written on the Grammar 
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of the Hindustani language, the most important of which is in 
Portuguese and is called Granwiatica Hindttstatu 

It was published in Lisbon in 1778, It was about this 
time that Dr, Jolin Gilchrist attempted to put the prose litera- 
ture of the Hindustani language on a sound basis and himself 
wrote miscellaneous notes on Urdu grammar, 

John Shakespeare’s Urdu Grammar was published in 
London for the first time in 1813, 

In 1829 Garcon dc Tasse wrote a book on the Principles 
of the Hindustani language, John F, Platts’s Urdu Grammar 
was published in London in 1874. It is still by far the best of 
all the Grammars hitherto published. The first Indian who 
attempted to write anytliing on tliis subject was the famous 
poet of Urdu, InrM’ Allah TsJj^ of Dellii. His book, “Daryae 
Latafat” was written in 1222 a. h. 1807 a, d. during the 
reign of Navab Sa'adat ‘Ali JGian, It was first published in 
Murj/i/idabad in 1848. 

In modern times Sir Saiyid Ahmad fCMn, Maulavi Ahmad 
'Ali Dihlavi and Imam Ba<^sh Sahbai have written text books 
of Urdu grammar on the model of Persian and Arabic grammar. 

Maulavi ‘Abdul Haqq, and Maulavi hluhammad ‘Isma'il, 
have more recently published text books of Urdu grammar 
which are the outcome of their study of the language and its 
teclinique. 

They have deduced the rules by a careful study of the 
basic Grammatical principles of the language as it is spoken now. 
These two books are by far the most reliable and constitute a 
fairl y complete presentment and treatment of the difficulties 
and irregularities of the language and its predominant grammati- 
cal features^. 

From this brief sketch of the development of Urdu 
grammar from Bahri’s time (1664 to 1720 a. d.) upto the present 

^ Qavaid-i-Urdit by Maulavi Abdul Haqq, Introduction 1-20 pages 
(1926 Edition). 
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day, it will be seen that systematic study of Urdu grammar is 
of recent growth. 

It is not to be wondered at if grammatical irregularities 
are found in Bahri’s work. It is really surprising that so few 
cases of such irregularities are noticeable in his GhazaUyat. 


EXAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BAHRl’S 
GRAMMAR AND URDU GRAMMAR TODAY 


In^/^azal 9, line 3 15 I? ^ 

Both “iiujLc” and are now feminine, but they are used here 
as masculine; 

In the same ^y^azal, line 4 : — U 

is now feminine, but here it is wrongly used as 
masculine ; 

G^azal 9, line 5 : bja U ^ b^ jjjj dkf ^ 

(lE is now feminine, but here it is used as masculine; 
Gted ,5. Une j ^ ^ 

liJla. is now feminine. Here it is used as masculine; 
G^azal 27, Une i ^ 4/ ^ 

is now feminine, but here it is used as mascuUne ; 


G>6azal 28, line 4 ; ^^3 asyl i_jjl ^ ^ 

“^f^” is a singular subject followed by plural verb 
Now it should be 


GlmA 35 Une 4 JJe i J; ^ ,el 

Pot the plural subjects “J4.” and singular verb "M’ 

is used. Now it would be 

Giiazal 53, line 8 : — < < . < . ^ . e 

IS used as feminine, now it is masculine ; 

G^azal 36, Une i ; — .51 x t-i 1 1- • c c 

j ) ow would be jb” A plural noun is used in the sense 
of the singular. 
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now would be ^l£u: which is the plural of “jib” 
j^lil£>c is ^43jj| ^*3. As a rule it is not used 
G/;azal 37, line 4 ^ ^ 

Singular noun is followed by plural verb 

Now it would be 

C^^azal 4^7 line 4 • 1 ^tS > «* .a ip*^ ^ 

“ci-Sisa-” is now feminine, but here it is used as masculine. 
Now “!l^” would be 

GAizal 495 line 2 : ja ^ ^ ‘i)ii Ijii ^ 

is now feminine, but here it is used as masculine ; 
GAizal 5^5 line i i — ^ ^ ssi/* e> jjjif *^5?^ ^ 

fsat*” now would be “Lm^ssU” Here the oblique form is 
used instead of the nominative. 

GZazal 56, line 2 : — ^ jjjf ji jbu-. 

Here plural subject is followed by singular verb 

/” Now it would be “jjjj 

In the same g^azal, line 3 ; — W jl»‘J j.., & ^ 

Now would be “IjJ )U 5 A. qxA’ 

“<i” the of Lswiblj is dropped out. 

METRES OF 60 GHAZALS 

_V — I -Y — / -V - /-V-/ Ramal Maqsur 

(2) __v/-V-V/V — V/V--/ Muzar'i 

(3) __v/V--V/V--V/V--/ Hazaj Akhrab 

Makfuf 

(4) __V/-V-V/V--V/-V-/ Muzar’i 

Y jY /V — / Hazaj Musaddas Maqsur 

__V-/--V-/--V-/--V- / Rajaz Salim 

(y) __V/V--V/V--V/V-- / Hazaj as in (3) 

(8) _Y /-V — / -V — / -V-/ Ramal Alaqsur 

Y /V I Y /V / Hazaj Musmman 

Salim. 

(10) --V/-V-V/V--V/-V-/ Muzan’ as in (4) 
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(ii) V /V /V — / Hazaj Musaddas Maqsur 

(la) V/-V-V / V — V / -V - / Muzarr as in (4) 

(13) -V /-V — /-V — f-Y-f Ramal Maqsur as 

in (i) 

(14) V/-V-V / V — V / -V - / Muzari' as in (4) 

(^5) ~V /-V — j ~Y - j Ramal Musaddas Maqsur 
(16) V /V /V — / Hazaj Musaddas Maqsur 

as in (5) 

(’•7) “V /~V — /-V — j-Y-j Ramal Maqsur as 


(18) --Yr 

(19) --V- 

(20) V-V- 

(46) V 

(47) -V--, 

(48) -V-- 

(49) --V- 

(50) --V/- 

(51) -V--^ 

(52) -V--, 

(53) -V--, 

( 54 ) --Yr 

( 55 ) -~Y r 

(56) --V/- 

(57) -V--^ 

(58) -V--, 

(59) -V--^ 

(60) -V--, 


V-V- 

/--V. 

-/ vv- 

/V-- 

/v~v 

/-V-. 

/--V 

-v-v 

/v-v 

/-V-- 

/v-v 

V--V 

V--V 

-v-v 

/v-v 

/-V-- 
/ -V 

/v-v 


in (i) 

■ / V — / Hazaj Musaddas Akrab 

- / — V - / Rajaz SaUm as in (6) 
“~/V-V- / — / Alujtass 

/V — j I Hazaj Musaddas 
-/--/ / iC^afif 

- I - Y — J-Y-j Ramal Musamman 
“ / — V- / — V-/ Rajaz SaUm 
7 V--V/V--/ Muzari‘ 

- / - - / R/;afif 

- I -Y — j-Y-j Ramal Musamman 
-/--/ / R/^afif 

/V — V/V — / / Hazaj A 4 ^rab 
/ V - - V / V - - / / Ditto 
/V--V/-V-/ / Muzarr 
-/--/ / R/^afif 
~ I ~Y - j Ramal Musaddas Maqsur 
--j-Y-j j Ditto 

/ V V - / / iGafif 



SECTION V 
ARABIC 
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jj'Uj d)l iuj j ts) lil Uiu U Jo 

os^ to . 

Sj^Uc j itLoj Jd! iSjl i_^u*Xs3J Jo- j SbrJl ^ ^**1 iJ*V' 

c5-^ i_5*^ l/^ iJ ^ f ils''" irY* i 

3 (*3^*'^ ^^3^ ^ il5^^ '^-j ij"* (*^ 3 1^*0 ^ U ^ 

j^uusu isjljljjj! I suljli j jlaljii'l ^ Ja-loi ^ lUSs'l L-iills) 

<d)I id Ijgj Saasu j f Jo Ists.! idl t_^->-MSW j 1 ^ 3 ^’’ 3 


id jiiAJ ^ iXlati.l J J! ^ dS*^ 

‘-’3^ (^ 3 i:y* ds'*" ui'* (^ 3 4-**^ ds**" 

J> Cj O) B , '*“ I 

4’) *i J *^4^ T“’*i LJ) Uj <dll ^ /l6 (^ } ^' yj‘^ ^' • 

^Ic 2) ijt i>)»D J^Iy 1— ^ lils icde >liJJl; i— )) ^ 


J) J '^y ^ J, J 


iGU 


r'= uT “i ^ idS J 3 ‘^''V 


lUbi. 


J XjCt l^ac jUj aUI jjkj! ^^.J^'I ^ £}}\ ^ ^ ^ 


J <£X?Ajaj j Xj4«, Jja. J idasi-*, j JJ ^ iU« J idSda^ 1_-^ j 3 

^j5)lsw i!:k^ U j.<4'c XjLu jljJ*3 (.' U Xjl^! iUl j,(3y0 J) 

^jyJ« 3 lS-jsx d5^^ “*^1 J^ ld3)*^ ^ 3 (*^ 3 

*4^ id*’ ^^3)^ ^ 3 id^)33^^3^**^ t_sj^y^ '^**^ 1:3^ u5^ (-i*^ ^ 

i34*^ iiT* ^ id i>j3 skyi^^ XjjI^ ^ gyy^ dSU^f i^!f j j^)t 

3 iJ^^3= id^ e)'’ K)*'**4 i!oL<i> "tjjiij 3 y ^I d j 

lyAAsu jt US' ^ dAAJsjj jl LS..U.li> ^US ^'I J^ 

i— S a'I j lJl* |jt*34*Jl; (_Slyiu J 2! 3 )1^ L-S* ^ 3 ‘44 ‘— ^ ^ 1^511^3 

LjUl j (^sJ! iU)! j Ljt3<«)4 idJi j jAX^! ^ J3^t fd 3 Ji^jJl (**2 3 3® 3 

(U 

fiALa)| ^ii^sill i_-l2a)I |,IU)! lJjUI ^U3! (_5aa43 JU< lj^aS (j/J ls-^ 

id*®^ sDt jtsi J J^yl Jbyl iASi jAU3t 

i-ST^^ SUtL Jv^jI oiJtpy lJ^^juJI ^jig*)! £AI ^ JASjidl 


^ Ms. 

^ jMs. , . . 
omission in the text. 


2 Ms. 3 ^ 4 Ms. U 

• . . ii>.io-3 on the margin with sign of 
® Ms. uy^sjl 7 Ms. 
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'^yi (^’) c)' ^ Js''" ‘‘'')^ i_r' 

j^y dr* ‘-^yJ r^** ils^'" ijj'i 1^;^'' j 

L_')-';S)I l:r* *^y 3 3a ^ tjyiy! jA^A |A;I j' j jA^y 

dr* dr* t:r^'’ j (^ >'-' (^y 

f il't (Aif y |.g! ,1 . ^ j,La)I ^ ^j)I ^laj! ^ 

jA:^! J ^gI jL: tjA ^y Ji:. Ji^^l ^^,3 ^clfy pic! 

jA!i<Au,I J jAjy |A3! 3*3 ^jAu=^! ^! jAGsw ^jjSj ujysu)! Svsu’b 

3?il! L»3 j 5i2i.3'l i^t ^vjSl |_y ^3> 5 ‘^•'^ ^5) (^-’3^ 

>tl»jl ^ >t!2>j| SjJj j 3 Jjj**’! ^ i;3»Jl ijjj ^ i>^f /i^! 

tjyisssw jjsiJL 3 3 )3)^ 3 (3))^ ^UaJI; t-X^b ^^jA’ 53*'! jiW 

i:)- uS^ J “<f^- 1 -)“^* c)V L^*-^ l5-^'^ dr* J’^ di^ 

i:))*^ )- (*' 3 (** *-^3 ■’'^ uS^ •‘lA^ l)^ lA** ils^^ 1:7* 

1:7* 3 Js*^ (J^ ^i--“Asu ^<j jjU all) I fit 1 ^ *<li>i)| j xysJl 

I ..,.t-r\j ‘^'y ^Ja! J GW^f d*^ ^ 3 ^) y *“7 sV ^3^3^ ^ 

iS^ j»l y ^IjiiXu,! jj'bj a^)! Ijip aila^l /lirf; Aij 3 iS2b3 j ai>Lj ^Jal ^ aj| 
(J^U j^Uj iUl sLmJ ^ 3 ^3^. Jjtii. ^\ !fAy JCi>. Jl^^I ayj| 

®J,»3J3 iJ| j^lisa)! ^1 (_5’^ 1^ dS^^ '^yi^ y Ja! 3 aSl jcl 

43(413! ii)U„o a5!^>c! 3 aj!i>£! ^£jW^ tA'^ lA^ 3 'lA*^ ^ 

4li>c jt^I 3 aJi^j: iJal ^c aJvcj i>jy U f> 3 &*3b« jJjUs. j_yl! jA>i>i*J 

Ljly* ^^3! j^!^!;'* it-AG! 3 liJAlI )!a ij* 4 = 3^^ b« Iji? aOc? Js! |_y 

!3i43j ^ jt^yi! 1^3(13 ^'3** t:y3ilsu 3 |*?!3b! 3 (^^31! 3^^! 3 ®|A>A{? lytiS 

^u! J«! 3 ^J3)y^ Jlij! ^y= (.ay^I j 3 jiSH^! 

!33U) ^ya.jj3bl:i.^jb«sv'! 3 ®»3i'I iiyli! iif-* ^ 3 ^J3^ib yli*)! 3hAd! !a 5) 
j/ji<jU 3**=^ ^^f3*-^t WJ.3I ^y !,« 3 ^y!2JI^^ 3 ^li«3! 

yisij U 3 ^yci j^)!a)!,^-* jjJbj ^jlsw, !•>! (Al<= J)!? 3 3^! ^J‘ dif^ 

1 ]SIs. yiva-I “ Ms. j^/sl 3 Ms. ^ ^ Ms. 

5 Ms. ® jNis. 45 ^ 33 ! ’’ jMs. Jbi ® Ms. ^ 

9 Ms. uy3i!! 
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iJ L« S 5 <SuulsM j 4 = l^*" 3 < 5 ^ 1 = <£1)1 |_jle j_5^)t ls^ 3= Ifi? )<* 

lJUJ ^ <!X*a |_j)l*'< Ifi)! ijiAXb ^ j jJjSj j,lj tMi^\ Ijl*)l 3 yLJl jj))*l <£1)1 

^1 3 U;j! ^ j U^, Ji‘ 3 i 33 / 

<£!i>^ lit y jS <d Ij! j ^ (3^t j Syi.!)! ^li;I Ul jJjSj li) ttigl j»lit 

3 L:-*)i j j,liJ 3 5 Li^*i ^j.S' IgwU jJ<; ^J 453 < 1 ) 1 ^ ^1 D Hl 3 

I*’ 3 i^ayl jjlk; L-AsOuMi ^ U ^1 ijf Ij uyljJiyl j 

0<< lit^t J) L^sa)! J <£01^.15! 3 ^ 5 ^ 3»!> ,J3*J 3 !st3‘=i> 3 <£DI ^ 

3 l-;-' 4 «^t l_jlsu l_--i»SlLU j Lj-OkSi)! ijt l_-JlASlll i_^ 2 ) 

i_--ik 3 ajt Uii li^J i_--iisiU 5 ) j j,U<alI j SyWl L;-- 4 isjI lj3ii iJ*^ 

lijUWl Ijiati. ( — ykc jLj^sJI i_5‘^t 3^*1^ <£1®^^ 5 

fSlll Ifilc i:)i<iJ3*)t LOjli a«i)l Ja! ^ Jl«p)l 3 ";^t (.)><! 

Ht’s ^ [3] ®lala- 3 ^£.21 j,ai3dl 5 j^Ul sUi tjic (j^lllt ■’3«t 

jAl*.* jlsxll ;i*j SsaIsJ! jit ^ lit) 5 ) 3 J.8V« |. 5 U})t ijj <£Ut ill 

IjujI vili^ ^ J) ^ Uyl £^jjt ^ J) ^I ^ \ )) ^Ijil 

3 l^lll irjlwA. j l^tjji ^t3'<t 3 j_3uaill jSij jt*j 2! 3 Itf 1* (J^ 

i:r (.'.iit Jy U J-! Ji ^ gyul tiyli! 

\y^ 3 liyliSt ^lyc < 5 £su^j(j ,Uxa jfjiiji i^tj^ l^jja-t ^ 3 

3 ’j/'i J )1 3 <£«.>! <d)l j.S’jisu j JlSi su^ LJ jiS=^ ^ ff^y* 

c)t i_s*^ 211 i— y< 3 l ^ lit j Xj 33 =‘.li |,Ci« 5 jt ^ U jjl*j <£Dt tj^t 
iiY* i 3 ll" tj ^ 3 >^311? ^i) ^ i> £) J«J jt Jj 

)tylj iJi.) ‘-^<if /.i U &jW| ^ dxlc ^ sL. |j5*u U <alc ^ 

.dll c^ic ,a ^ 4*^ jlsij ^ j iDl >jJkc 3a 3 ^ih 

1^3 L^U (.J j j*i.j 3 ^ j ^it ^ l^Lo ^ 

. 3 = 3 jS jjtjCjl j ^tjC., Ljl^'l j ^3 y> y ^ ^lij! ls. 4 ?^ 

iwkrtJt sia i} ^ t^I 3 ^I ^ Ljjsa^f (_,^ ^ fiiliSl kilc 3 t ^3 
(Ji^t 3 j L^t I^_^3 5 1^ j ^Tj3U| j U j J ^JUJI iii-^ill ^ 

1 Ms. ^ 2 Ms. 3 Ms. ^^3, 4 Ms. Z*il 

® Ms. bjt.. ® Ms. 
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ijfk ^ r®* ^ tJy (J^ 

^ i_5?) Jtai IhisJt) ^i^Si ^’t <ii jJ if L d Jjai „tejf 

j^Uj .dll U wyJl J Jd Jl3 ^ u ir-JuJ ^^1 

Jlaj £ic fiJif Jt »j*JI ^ ^ J! J} Jij 

iUl lJ^U'I ^till j)! Jlj slj*., iJ^ t:)® 3 ^3>i^. “^1 ^J3’^ 

i/ 3/^ 3 lji.M=.. dll i.a.j ^-y) ^1 J.'JS' ^ byj U J^byl fy4g»j iSic 

5 i33t::x ^ ^ iCl^Uc 5 ^I^l£*r* t^JulisJ 

0 

^U« ^C ^^l*j iHl &JkI ^ L-Ciilj y®! o^^! lejje ^SjAc la^^iS Li-.ajS’ 
j*i Sjie i 3 lA_ol j sUl ^4® .dl SsAasaj ^L-W^ &<SJ 

!,>j!^ 5 jg5 i__^ L^J 

Iii£..fj iOjvJl ^ >^y0 } L^j*^ i_j=jj .3 j»3 


uyU! ^wiU/i 

S^sJI ^ ^(.^»MS^^1 

slll^svj i_jjU!t i_^ ^ l^)ii>4yl 5ie fiUl I—SjUJI |**..l5)ljjl ^Jli 

^ J^ ^yo ysjxll Jljj ilj ^cssOl J ^d! ^ly^JlI J> ^^1 j 

cyW)!!l ^ri <Jh- ^ 3 cy ^h 

IALo ^4*^ l. 5^^ ^ 1*^ ^.^-ll ^ ....Aiu AO I cylj^fijl d-^*^ f^y* 3 ^.^yl L:yl.>*«^l 

j US’ .tu-twl ^ jii. j\yi !l |.5 xlj*»U ^1 si* v:ylj!iXlJll liyIjM 
^ y \±~^ W )4s j-j-o ij^yi 3 ^ jjllw aJ) dl jy J sj'i^ J aJlij! 

jUj J, ’ey2)!sj! J uul i*4)! J ^ j{dl &«wl I ^ jsJl 3 

Uj jl ^1 j4i.Dl ^ ^}) U I iitjB } UliiJl ^5 uyliitay!} Sf il^i-ll ^1 

^ “ ]Ms. u^iS^i ^ A'Is. 15^^ ^ AXs, ( — a 5 j^ 

^•Ms. 

•5 Ms. vi^! (sU) li^li ^ on the margin with sign of 

omission in the text. 

^ Ms. cySb.. . . .M. . . - 
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rv 


a! J! ajI aJJ! <^*^**4) <sjl iit ui^Ul a);L. A;yo 

^JW liil 5 a) IjLf JI425I tijjlo jjlLjsj uJi 5 j cylilil ^ sy.ij 
i:)i^ Ij Jll* itjcjl ljIodL^ L_SjI liiJi ^y_ bl b Jlj lia.j ^ 

J y Jli 1^ jjS^Sl ^,1 jjjbij j l)-o) 

^)l ^ cJjl bl b jlai ^1 ^ ^j^“3 Li y'AiIsjO 

^^1 J y,y! ^ ^ ^ ^ g Ji^ ^ 

c)^ i_S*^ 5 ^ (_ 1 ^ 3 3 L^3**^ 3 3 

iJ-' Jr/ J''* 3 ‘^I ?3^l ^''a^ Aik aU! A*=^J ^lL.^1 ^y j\ j\ d>*i i^f- 

(ji)'j! Js! 5^ir;tyOl Jut g^bc j\i J LJ^ 

S ^! 3 J ’gliv. ^ ^_yU\ 5 

5 ^Ut J ^t ^ ^(sJt J j jij 3 j^yl ^,[ ^ ^ ^■ 

1.3! J A)i jiUl |.ii> ^i)! J^y! ji 8 j:^yl iDl ^,1 j! 5 i fi^lyl 

I«ba.l til ^^t Ji A] Jb J SuiL,, Jj^yl abI e>«,. y a-lul j^i jyJb 

jii y <-S 3 ^l^ bi JL* , iol loly lXu!) l^^- 

J Aiyjl Jat ^1 y) 5 JUxSl iyij ^^ybjjL} Jaill Jilt 1^)1^*^ 

^ r^t J u:.o ^ ^Jt Jt Jjst ^ ^jj)i , ^t^tj^t jut 

JL^ Ai). AUt A*^J bt ^t^^ ^ ^)5ll [ J 4_lt Ab^ 

5 ^vi c_$b ^ J^it y , ^t yi jyi« ^Dt J ^lijl “,1 ^t j. au ^^ti; 

(a) ^ l_S^ l_ 5 ^ 5 ^ lii 5 <— Cvc l_j 5 Jio y*j <— 

U Uij*i ^Ht J ^ Jl^ Jij^- y ^| JU e^I Ui 

3 J'i Jl jKjt Jjiu- ^t Jp bl b .lit 

l 5 ’^' ^)i)‘= I. -J« ^it, y;tj^ ^ Ut , ^b tib J ^^3 

J^. A 5 b:^ 3 (^ 5 J^Jb C^ICJI ^ J u ^ j^ClU u>jl J ‘-O 

Ja a) Ji^ (_Jtj^ u iJ- 3 u/^' ^J,yb uJyo y jtyu, ij:'ut 
2 margin with sign of omission in the text. 

4 A4- ***„ ^ ^r°3 ir.^bi)t Jat repeated by mistake. 

fi , , ,.r ,. ur' Ms. ^i,ua.t D 7 Ms. 

® Ms. (Interhnear note) jji 
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(•’ i/*! ^ Sjil iUl jjl Jl5j 

< 5 ^£ (till 1*0^ l-5^^ 5 ■* ^ (_3.J^ 

l_5’ ^_5ji ^ (_^t ■*2=^l Sajlb £a\c .ml ^! ^\ ^Jl* 

^ SdiUl ^ irjly^l u>»ij |.tijl ^ L=^Ij Jl^ irtlv* 

jij! cyj.j| “tUl <— ^<1 j i_5>^ i_yl .>JW bl Ij (ytS j 

5 ’ S'-'^ y ^ cJ>^ d’ i:r jl 

‘-V'i (*6^ (p ml Ij^il JjSi ^ Jil 

J,jilj |,isxsJl 4 Jiisoa)! iJlit J j.i*iH} |»iwjl jjsil jJiiAl !il ^.ill ^LJ l_0 ijjO 

t_iji.dl je ml ml 0 ^ 2)1 jl jj!)! 2bo^3l jpl ^ y3^ jtxi/* 

^ Ojt) ^ >^t) ^>^32 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^lic H) 

CJ ^ 

^jjje U li-Cj U C^,y. U Ij J ^ J Jjllw X3*)I ^Ul 

^^jlc ^)> bLo ^ t 5 »»J ^ t— iyi)l2l lily^I is-jl .Jijjl li^jt 

l-^le j Ijis ^ytfj \s-ji*£ viA? (—fliS ^ to ^^2ll t=J^Ul_XU'l 

b iSii ^ jJjil 1-^ j 4 X<ysa) 2l!i^! us^AXlI j*!# ^^ypi ^jI 

jiSile os-vij itjcjl 2 ;M oibcl o 5 ) i_iix! J t_Xji£ U i_fi(s\w iff^ ^ 
<•*0**1 ir-dbcl oS) i—fitsiu.. t_5i(siu>. i_5i.c ) '— ^’.SJ ^y°y ioi.yI ^ ^**1 4-'lj?l 
^^b] ijl (—C'b lJjLc ly^^l j £— ^'3 Ojly Oj!^.* j )5'^'^ &<!!«. 

^jis3A.<! t_$'3 0«< y ^jJjS*'! y Li-ia. (_Jj2*I ^ (O^jl IOvAJ [bjJ us^l 

i^la s* ir-oCu. y U i_i’3 .>*} bi« bij 5 a j.jS3 j^tsiCytb 

-* I “ t ' cai o _» I I . it . . 

ls-msCLloI jijUj ^f oijyij bis p5*^^b *j.yl ^j: (J*i (3'^ X* I.? 

uu'jjalj'ij j ^^J^< -woj ly«b-' )0»)! !o^ ml ^J j^'bi ml 

^•4*:o'l oisw«A*l ^ me ml <^y bl i_5^^ ^ m^'l ^ ci^y^ 

1_ .1— ^ '1 ^bj 1_5)^ .CX-bsJ yijl i_,..ibsj| 0*^ 00 J m.:s>’I |,jJ ^ ^to! liic 

j| .(=. imj ^I , myi siml **« ^.jl jLi 5;).>; ml l^joo U ^ 

i.^yiS' ^^1 &' Jl3 Sjv^'l £<jlo.* ^ ^;d=A“l .^i'i bl b ^Jlj Oi'i 

1 I^Is. iiyjj “ jSIs. p. 32. Paper of different kind. 

3 Ms.'x^) ^ Ms. I01JO.SV. ’5 Ms. lojo*^' ® Ivis. d 

7 Ms. ® AIs. ^^yt 5 
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^ 2)1 J Gl (j Jli J ^^yj\ Jlj J 

1(5'^ 41I ^U*ul ijl <ejIe vijjj jj| fi) ^Isi i_Xli 5 j 

‘— <^ fijjliirxj) ^() ^ ^ i_\si. Igy J |,llic 

|4«-( ^G L-OjS' u>jS 

cjlswjt ,vw: lyloa. fc^a j ^ J(Si 5 ^^| j^y| ji^ ^ 5 ^ ^ 5 

5 J 5 *^1 L4f ^ 5 ^ U ^ ^j5) ^I 

Jfe J^yl JIm ^gta) u Ja. J) li^ 

^t!^I ,03, J ,1^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^yl ^IS 8^ 

(J^ i>=^t £u ^jAj 3 ^tL« ^ lii jyl*j aDI liJjj GI G ^JG <i^I 

'^-y. yt ^ J>« ^y)I J j^fi] I* J ^ jij ^ujI i^ u cvijj yi ^ 

Uc-Jllac! u IjLscI ^ ^ >^l ^ ^ 

y 4 >JGY*)t>>SJl \s^ ^)GJt &ii\ ujy^j) 

icij^v. J! U,j ^3j jjl jti ^f ^1 ^ ^ |j 

^ cJ*” 5 v_ 5 *^ i_5^ ^ ^ us^U y> J jJjSIsJI iCjlc ls-'>ua^Ii >3 

c>,cl 5 ^ LJifi J^:r^ ‘iy! fsUt JG ^ Jc dJG Ulyjy-S ill! lyy 

y?^'I ^( 5 ii*s)I JA^ ^ ^3, J.! ^ ju ^,1 ^ cT ^ 

lit ti J ^ ut .^\j y ^1 Jl 5 ^ y;'y 

^^t L_$:iic lJG jg y iic «j)f ^3, ^1 ^^;^^[ ^ cJiy 

‘^’y tjit jhjIA. ^fci. ^ <jji« ^ |*ii)ijJL ^ ^ l_Xj,e C_^ s 

l*^' ^ 5 uS? y* i:jl^ 5 <*^ 1 = <*^1 ^1 ;_rH. I^v^G oAf Uij JG iik 

t-Jli u 5 JG Gi?^ ISi^i (_ 5 X« ^3. Gl (^ ^i^t SB d ^ 1255^ jsis 

uV jjlUj <d)t J i^Sijj ^^sJ! 1^1 liJLilo s»gi oS i---s^t 

1 Ms. j.i)i 2 ^j,[^ 

Ms. on the margin, with sign of omission in the text. 

^ Ms. ScL (sd‘afw) 5 Mg_ 6 

'Ms'Sfjl 

s. ^JaSj ^ 5xs^;j [&^] ^ (^1^3 on the margin, but 

part of the text. t. 3 & 
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rr 


255 


5 ^ 1*^® j i:)^ J ^ 

jig; ^)lc iji^I j (JjSj ujla liilj t^la. ijiA? ^Is .gAo ^ U 

^ C-jLaJ) u5 *^ ^ t_5'^3 iJy^ UslS) 1*5 ? lt-^I l*^ 

. esj aj . 

x^'l ^'3 ojI) jjli Usa^ c:.^w Jl5 ^ 

(J^ 5 5 u5*^^ (j*Wl jJjAj 

. QJ 

itiJi t — 5^ ^ xU Jssuuj ^) jaauj joUx*u ^ (O!^ ya- ^ ^J^ bL^I 

iJlj l—flta. ^^jU)t;_ji*J jJL, J sUl I— 9yy J.I |.il*^t ‘!^‘= ‘tul Jy^) ^ j 

^I2jt)4=^ Kip liij*«^ iCic <£)! l^iJ^ 

jLc j C* ^C t^JLuj ^ ^ 

&Jj j j«PW l_»*A j UuUj jja4 3 yU s!jm.U 

iJ^ii ^ u)^ C.J^ 

»*A bill:! ^ 

^Ujlll L_ii*L ^jS? ^jffllasj! jjal 

Jl> j sy^j Jjj (.B)k£.! 


(S.Ui iSiyl 

^JU*4 ^ ^ 

.ale fill! fi*a.j iVJJJ 4 ! i;)i"4y!^“b< lyjtl file l_j^U!l |,u<l»)! j)l jjlj 

j i_aUJl ^j.- __504’! iAi , fi^j’l Ja! ; /J^Sl ujIsJ ^ ^1 j fill! h] 

fill! fi*=>.j t>J5ij_5!l j.'-!i j^y* UK o^!) bi i^aysIjA jijMij fi> is-Ab. U uyly i>i 

J u'iP^jjjl jyi J .iti5)l! ^ } >lw=l! ^^)ie j y)!Wi'! ^5) 5 &*K jJllv. ^ 

^jail fill c_XS K SAa. ^ <E^K ^ iIs"" dr" (J S 

(^li. ^1 J fib! ja u j.»sJ! fiii (jby! I^ ^ [ifjliie iii'Aj! J fiu! 154= 

1 Ms. .til! 2 Ms. ® Ms. 8!)lil ^ Ms. s!)4= 

® Ms. c>Ji}i= 

® Ms. (^y4=. , (b4-^4 where yaybA , is superfluous. 

^ Ms. 
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0) 

l_5*^^ J UL'SltsijI ^ J)| ]l ^CjLJ ^LuI j 

Jal ^ 5 ^ Jli ^ ^yLl _, 

iiUl j &Jc jIjJI ^ ^5(2^ ^ ^,y ^ ^ j ^!|^- j| 

‘-’y^ li)^ 3 J (_Jjl»jf il>v« Jli 5 

si -CUIJ J.S 4U| J J)t y.tDl 1^1 ;^\S U Jli , <M-' J 

lJT" J^ 3 (*5 ‘^■*1 c'j 5 si i*I?I ijl tiyii^I U uV;iliI 

3 ^I t:y= iUl sla« Sllr ^ Jl;: ^(j Jl®i<^) 

S'^' jl ^^4 lil ji3 j t_5;j^ jjaL* 

uN!;«X)I ^lj*„ ^ ^ ^,^1 ^ ^ 5 

^3^1 e)I I^'^I 4)I^^J Jt 2) 5 u, ^I J ^ ^II 

J- U loa jii^jUcDl 10^1 ^^5) 3 ijU.2)! ^1 J‘ 

^) .-vlj^l j.) Jlj J je 4ll Ja iile iUl J>iU)I yhSi. 0-sv. jy: 

J*-' e,'4=sl jUsI S ^S)i ^ , ^2^1) 1_^ JiS5 !()I ,.< 

^ v^l J I^'^f J ^Wb ^ J) ^(5,2)1 

SiJUsI l,ic ^ ^,, J 

i:r j‘-s! L ,5 j.^ ISJUII L,J ^ L, , ^U 2 )[ ^ic L 5 ^ ^^1 yii 

L^I^‘)I Ljj .:u ^ Uj; , Jl-2)I ^J.c 1^, J f 

^J J ^ ^IU3 <dJl /i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J. ^t ^ <!jl=ai*„ jsill ^ L.^l| sXc 

J 3 -3*^1 ^u ^ ^^II ^ J^;! 

- ^ ^ liei ^e^ ^ ^ 

3 “ > 3 ‘-'i*i ‘f-'ii Uc 5 loy <cu 5 i^[i a,:, Lz J I^'^ ^,i^- ^ js'l 


12 'T 

u' Ms. V,^ ® Ms cy^bo'I 

Ms. 10 TM-- ,, I,- 1 • 

M. T.t ,o ^ superfluous. 

T\/r ^ . ,t -.« f - y ^-'I Ms. f 

Ms. 16 JV[s. ^ T 


2 Ms. Lj« 
® Ms. J 
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Jails' L-5^& ^ U->UJ| 

M Ji** j 

&«! j jiK-sl ^ j^jjyubyl Ij^'cl dU si)l i_j^yl i^ujI jj! 

LjUJI -yH^ Zy^ y jLdSl JUJ3I hy^ Jii J> JU- J 

j^y 3 Slclljl Ljt^!!l SIcWl 

U l_Hi? J cyljiitju. ^ jIjj)! jjijib y yl^I ^J^sx;>> y £ie 

'ir-J^l y (Jlsa'I (ji-V) j+Ji &Ulw |jU> y ^U; (JsJI ^ j^JI o^li._j 

l/ ’f'iJ;?" 3 ‘^3'i y= ^ jj)l*3 ^jJsiD ^Wl ^I^I y 

L^tiuiJll ZyX^ (J3'^ ijyjilt £jy^-« jJj!^ 3 y 1 SDiS yXC y iEa'( 

<_0jJ y die ^«f^! i>y*^ y ^ill ilcWl ij!fu.Sl y iie il£Ll,lI 

ljjIsJI )lsu jib'ij t>AC j5l»-a'I cy!^j=- uJyiijS ujji»)I 

^e ^Jiaj 3 y jjiy (Jsjt U 3I laii>* y Isj^s ^5*^ ^ ^ jjl 
!!iS) y iDjvaw ^) y ivi; ^1 i_.x!asi*l Xyn LjiiJ St ^3 ^ l-SjIU y ljoU< 

t_i)Wf ^xJ fj!j y ^ Zi'l Jaf ^ ij')3>i ,;^ *# 

^y sUl ^ V';^ ^3’/*^ 3 5 ^ D^^iS U jjly’ X^j 

et ^ 

t-»^ LJjCiU'f <tlll *4^3 <^y* ^ ^3^-' (Jat LjjJj “cy^u, 

^e |.CiiO sUl ^XSyi Jitil |_js!)^I 3^^ J */" *5'>i3^ 

J i:yy:j S-jlf ^Jof (jj-o j ^'y^ U ji&lj <&i’J |.>:liil ^Ij 

uyj«-jj >Us'I jy. ^ Jl: J 5'ii'! ^ 

^ t/ ii)’/‘^'i’ a’^r' cT ^ J ls:> } r^”*' i:^?^- 

J‘'^ (•'■^ J*^ 3 uy* ‘^r’^ 5)' ***^' 

^Lj^f !5;C.^jj y ^Ji-')y^ 4^3^ C'^y* J SjxJI -Jji? ^ 53^^’ 

‘-^•) IIS’*" ^ 

«_Cwujj ^ ^'I .3{e U sic <d)! ^3 i_j3U)! ^UJ!j,>I jjlj y ~ Si*»=i'I sSeeyJl y 2*isi'lj 

JU J yiS ^ ^ i 3 ^^>^3 e^ *'*>-■ *3^ v/ 3 ‘■'^ 


^ Isis. jjsJ “ !Ms. ejjui 


3 Ms. ^ ^ Ms. V 
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^'JO ijljl ■'M I—Mii S^S! ^li.!l ijJlc 

<tl S 3 y<Jl|^I j,lkj ^ 1^3 j^l iJIj L? i_^ ^Uj! ^ 

j^lUS <dll iJUj Ssii^ i£*-< Sswsao &Ul ^ !iSf (_jlL ^ ?i.»jljjj 

Sw^AJI ^ ^ ^L*J ^laU (oI Ul^ 

4) ^L*J ^ j ^ 1 »aJ 4J ^LjwJ ^ y ^La*) i!cI v*)I ^LuJ ^ ^ j ^L*J /J 

Jjbl) liy: 1 jgj Kili-O ^ irAX'Jj J,3 jjsJI iliAA'Jj ^ j.5 

isIILa y S'ls^ |,IL* jjd ^j»< lairsu 1^1 ^^I' j 

^»LJI y^ JilUl jjijj (3*^^ ie^t2a)I|Jfi! ^ 1! y SilLslI ^ 

(_,Ai^!^ ^ Ja<sj 1 i_,^i <3 ij [3^] (•“ ij*^ ij^ i_jj>^ iJ^ £^i=j! ^y^ ^ 

I^Ult jJC ^ JLiia)! ^ 3 yS) lA«J3. ^ 5 Li-JCi. 

UjI j IswXL* oWjj ija.! 3^ i>j.c L_Jyu (_«A }3 3 y Ulli 1^3 ^ lt*L <3 3 y 
3ISJ jjS <QjyL< j Xjoi <— jyxJ j <^Iy» ^ J~xi y 1^% LJ^I Ibasaj id 

y dsv* u-jy^) 3 j l-j 3 tAsw |,1 !i! ^tejl 3 ^ j (*3^^ ^y* 1 * 4 ^ 

^^ySiii [ jSLu gyj ] sU (_>Uj 3^*j j^I j ^<>1 y |,^l jlo ids>b jie lOljAa 

3^ I4) vr-ilaj iLiiliuo J &<Sf Ij 3 li»=>- ItSi y LJiiSl idyj JjjW SiSo j^I 3 |^I 5 (<■3 

tyd*l y iEJ^ tusJ iufjj <£uL> ^ lyoti. idyAl ^ Ubt yjM 

3^^ J sjjxjI 3^^ ^)^***^ &?^xjI 3^^ ii 3 d[ L-j(il 

^ t_sLi 5 3^ ^ i_0 ^ i.'it^jlJl 3'*^ i> 4 ®yd! 3*''^ J 3*^^ u)**“*^ 

^t 3 ^ i>ic iSji)!:^. J ldU> ^iS)I yjl 3 id (^;4« y •*Wl y 

trjSSLo ^ J j*Aj 3 jB j ^ jLo iljysw yu, j_5AjI 1^-* (j3 

3 ^) 3 ^ l 3 ^ x^y id^ t_i*^ 5 

IhU)! l_S)ii ^3= i>Jji 3 y L 5 -dI Li*jl 3^ iTJy® 3>^ 5 l/)^ i-.jjtaj }B y i 5 y"f 

33W lilsjlj £i ir-oic 31 ^ I ijidi ^ iU t:yyi >5 Jlj yLl 

iBlCs^ iCxc jbE 3 ^ lO A^i I yi.d yu 

iji u 3*} 23 Xyswi jy lld^ U-J^3?'^;^ 

Syu k^iiy^ is.>i>aj 3^ uS^"^) CvJ«] 


^ Ms. i* 4 u, 2 Ms. xyiu ® Ms. adds these words on the margin. 
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jXSJl dll Oiy j} 5 

LjUl Jk u\^ fC^ii J^ i >* 4 =^' i:^ ■^^- 

i^t !i! sic jL*u 3 S J lT*'! JB ^ ^ 

JU)! jt (f?*) 3 Ljltll Ji:- -sde i:j ’^3 

^ Jo. Ji ^ !i>j ujV! d J^i J^ <031X0,15 

joji! ^l,?'! j i-Jj!,'! ^5 ^ 

5,^1 Jlo d. e>il) ^1 Jj^t J>^ ‘^’"=’1 ‘-^ •:>= l^‘ ’ 

Jo Ji dJ ^ . 1^1 J lJsI^I >ul J < 0 ^ ,u=il Jt. JWI jw! J i} 

c)' ^ J J'“’' ^ ^ 

d Jl« J 3 c^-I iJ lP ^ r^ ^ 

d)! Jc j^t li! ohJI J d JU 5 tJii r’ 5 

^ 3 ^ 3 ^*? ^ ‘^' ^ ^'‘"’ 

JO ^1 5 Si^wl dll jwl Jtu 3 '*')^ u)*^' C7 

lo^y* [3] yii 3 WL Ubli J- J- d?^) 

, JU. , dl.>. j. U ^^^1 1 .,^ 

j^'l U ^\r'^\ , Jjf'd J=.ll ^,.0 U o,)U g;^l c :.^>3 Id? 

JUI J oXo U uJjUll JUi , U 

ji,-^i :;i => j*^' ^ e^' 

iLo , „so! , < 3 .yt J^l ^ S'=^ f' -;*^'l>' ct ^ cr-' -)'*^ 

^irl loi ^ ^ ^ 

JL. , JKJl cH ^.’t 

:!’ , ju 1^ j-'' -- < 

-1,1 ^*il,jii 4 Jl u-'^'> 'i)'- J '^' </* f- J“' 

.,jl,i JG u l,ij 1,,*-^ fl ^ f« >'f » f'’>'“ > 

,sii , ,«U>I , f« n'’ 4 ‘ '^'‘>^■1'’ 

J ^1 Wo ^ ® f*^ J- >0' " ^ 


1 Ms. a 


2 Ms. 


3 Ms. I^td^ 
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llj)U3 <cUl U— ijj J jjJUj <d)I (jjOJ jJjlkll ^ j 

j lit j«ul j t- J .J- <r 

bf ^^1 ^ 5 [j;]^u.l 

!(>& U y LS-45i Uji. Sj^UI ^3 i ^J J ^yi- 

IiSb U y i^lSi 11^2 (SUl i_y“^ (•’ j iJ*’ i:Y* 

liits Ilia juall <cUl ^Lwt ^JJ ^j**a5 ^.S Sj^I ^Jal ^ iJ" 

!i!jj 3 UK] Ub! S Ul j jjfe ^i_s^ ti)^ t-ij’a.’ Ul 

LjUl ^ ^jJI <0)1 j Ljl^b jjkl 41 I j [®-oy U^l? ^ 


jjs)1 ^is:t> 


>!ia.Sl ^ ey^ i^jujOyl ^£^4 I^JIct &kc id)I |_^) i— J jUJI 

t_s!Hl3) ^-» j*ajblj2i> ^j") i_sUJ 1 ^Jal ^_5ii^t 5u5l j L^'I jjal 


1^4 g.)^ ^ LJ^ ^y_^ j\ 4jjv Jj3 ^ ^y* ^ j! j^iisaXjI ^Ic y^S ^ll 

lgL» j*ASj ^lij::x^ll l^y: (GiLaJ [j] idae jjJ ^Jjlc ^1 **^1 

y (_jijiiuxj j s^i yjl jaLu j ^^suiI ;iijl y ijy^ ^ 

jIsj! |.ao jjctA J J)! Jci jivi^ ,^)Ul ®y [j^jc-s^] ^^ii4)! 

1_5^ 1_5*^ {if* 

i^lut LI3 i__3j!^I Sti. pWl Ujj ^K ixic <djf Li2i.j i:)^ 


^ llyiAXil ^°!)U liJ^Ll JjSj jiiK jJ Ji 5 <dla. I^JO J 1^ j.lsi ixJsv* 

1*)^ (*3**^ (•’- C3 - ^ (^ l= 4J^! U J<il 


. I • 

j£kC SJj iijsv* LS4»3 j S^% ^1*4 ^ L.5i^ ^ (J^ ) J 


1 Ms. jf^I 2 ]y[s_ ^ 3 ]y[g_ ^ Ms. ^cjj , 

® Ms. ® Als. lil^ 3 j sly 3 UK ij3j.o liiJtLUjjf |.ja 3 ^ Ms. 

® Ms. tgjJl ® Ms. Ms. jU ^ Ms. lgU*iu<I 
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iJ } ^ Ly** ^J ^ k "^ ; ^j-aj 

lA* ‘=^^y liAJ jj(j i^ic iu ! ^ ^ 

cxtsJt L'j tjo^ ^^CJ| ^jb dlliiiT bl (j L=Jij ,(!aA (jyi. is^iy S^VJ 

5 (J^j“j| slji/« ^1 |_5)=^! X)-* sILxJI ^I liw 3 bl (j ^(55 *jf (jiiJijj 

fji^ ^ 1)=2)I J ^1 t4<il ii»-b 3 ^ji:saJl|Jj.'e j iuLo. 

bbjt jUi &JI Lo <c) ^JjuJ &^)ltjbo iU* ^j3 iku,!jJ!; 3 AI; 3 ^1 Uy*I ^ 

<y'I i_fesvU< j j i—tjutp. u/jS ^1 j ^1=^ ‘Cllljiij t_0 3 

cy^jL' lsAJ Jli ^;a|! ^L:^. J j ^1 ^ lS«»XE 3 ^^1 barl j 

us^iVjt J si,-t i_i^ lijjiyl j <t*Sl2i j ixUki j lsWk/« 3 jjA< tsJiiA-b Sjvlx'l 

0) 0 

j I5U O-uiAs &a5 « jblli lib Sxlsill ^jkia> V 

yy ^ I:)*"* y itaxjI p j li-jAo 

Siil)l t^y ^ 

to . . . j . 10 f 

> ^ ^y^lji)) jji? j j,*J j J5^y*^' t— Cb t_ija.. t—Xjj: 

Lpy jjt j 3! J !*ii (jibjl ^jUol 3 ^t ^Is iuo ^ illf ®^1 ij>*U 

Sir't *- j [Jy^] *y' -^^ly J*-' j J* ^ 

•axle iUl &*a.) J_^bajl j Uay U i^jUb <tie 3 ^^1 ®Jli 

j^llso .dul ^^^tolu.3 ^1 bu (J!U.>j 14^ 3)1 aJ ^JiS* ?>>< ir^l i-J)=- j 

J ^U: iIDI IS-JU jlj jJiSi SjU«)I Ijtai 1^3 Xjie ijr. S^bsJljJUl ul J ij! 

J (Eftia.' J au'r ^ swi xia ^ jfci.1 Jjlbu 4l)I ij! ijli jwl xja (_sie i_aSX! 
uS^ U ^ iV«ss)I si J jISj La ^(Jisli Sb XjUsAI^ )3ji«i.l ^^l si/4 ^jtsiL»! Ul ^ 
'^^^jiss3iu,3 ^1 Jli jljj)! y J^yl I-Jib: I-/-# )li>)t ^)=aa> ^if LS^y>. j) s) jAi 
®s) ^yib^*/* sjj(> J s^fyl u-//jbl J jty i:)l js^'" ty 

Lb j~)l J i_-A»)l J 3 i_/‘ &*,-A/« Vl Jbi IjOIm j Wly J^ y 

ljiu:i.s*^ll ^I ^jjJljJiSiiu U! J t.S!3Sil)l b>L»; ^ sjUa)! ^3*^ s^^ll ^1 

J (JJ/VSill y^ [ ^_y*] *3)^)1 ^^3/*/^, iug'l uJilljJiiM. ul jOJ^swJI IsLj ^ sijyjl 

ij5!1sj!j^ sjU/ailjj/ob jjjjasBiJl bL*j i_5^^ iJ))^ 


1 Ms. I~J{> 2 J ^ 3 Ms. ILa 3 J 

^ Ms. J ® Ms. J ® Ms. JiSi 

’ Written on the margin; in the text a word struck off, 
over which has been written : Jat ® Ms. y 
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jl j ^ j\ ^ JT: J ^ 0 JU 

<!Cl)! UiLa jjl5 j j, 1 LJI < 1 ^ J 5 ‘^ (Ja. iUl li-oy: U 

5jylc 4 ^!iV-o awbj I^J) ^Gf^y* ^ jjl j 

Hi ijjjo ij)! ^ <tL» SwJj j Sjujj 2>uJ^ SaJ^ fia-a) ^ jJ; 

jcUiJl jjl5 <oy iiisu djl yikl ( jjU)l , 4 c Ujyo j yuJ •— 

j ijjj UCs^o LjI ^ ( 3 /^ ^ L-^sAS ^I 

eJ 

dajjUl j dJlxio)! ^^jyjbyl ^Ur« I^JU! die <d)t i_j^Wl jtu-UJl y>\ jjli 

j (IasJI; Ua j ^ ^1 iJiaD ^ j diytjl 

dvii t_/ J 5* ^i l s v » La ^ S^ysa'I 

^ai Uli tJxi ^ iJ^ ^SljSall ^ (_>*'^^ ^Aaj dSWt 

<U)t ^1 jy<St iJ^-)^ sS^ya)! j dl)! ^ {J^i ^ <*^1 C*^' 

^^li)l ^AjI Ulj liAw dL« ^JLiaj JI ^l»ajl g) (*^ 

JjW Uji |4w J dilc dUl ^ <m! Ji Jl* g\ U ^ J^lj==!! J^ 

j^Wl |_jLu3 3 jjli’ dJUl ijy«) ^ bt ir-4s ^! dUl dJ ^ 

iJif 3*^ji 3 tJi^ l 3^ i_5^-3^ ^ llY* db^ui LsLa, LI? Ivxi 

jS j i^^cJsaLvS ^G aIs. lull C_j3 

dJyojt S*j|j UjJ clayl^ dclA ^ IgClo )l 1 —%*^ 4 *^ 

‘—^^ 5 '* ij^ ^ y y lyi" Sj Sla. y dill ®Saj ^3 

jjl dill ^ ^1 dUlj urJU' iSx^ da.yA j ^\5 ^ [{ 4 * t-J’jLso ,_y^ 

sXiyt^, dUl xy:I ^ LS-Jli ^ l^<lo S i—WsS l§<Lj jS) j UJijJI dL» (JbG 

j) LsJli |<3 djkSytJ sly j dX<«ysJ SSrxl )(yA ^1 dirf iji^iXJj S ^ dJ^eiJ duAW jJ;ij S 

^jyil ^^^ 4 i«, jl > 1 ^ SKj J ^ ^ '^LiAiaaj j |*<yc lsAssuaJ ^ \^'f^ ^ 

S Ul5 yu 4 J ^ d-AW J,i5 l-j^ S j5> jjl iJli «— Oli ^ d) ijw IjUjiJ sllaetj gxlai dJUi 

1 Ms. 2q|y) 2 ]V[s, ^f 3 ]y|;g_ 

® M!s. yti.^ ® M!s. dA^ ^ M!s. uSsjsv j 


^ ^LiUwkM 4-5 


4 Ms. Ol 
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]'] 

C)' j’ Jf- ‘^) Lir)V' J uS*^ 3 3 1^ 

cJ^ *— (*' } (_ji“ iicisjl ^ SyJl sjs ^ i_.^i )U)1 

^ Xi:si\ ^ )W1 ^ ^^)W! Xy Jlsj 

iJt* j Ubu*.; |«ia^^i! ^Ij: jUJ! j ksw, j,jT ^ Ursa)! ^ ^^3)! (_jCU)l ya iJi! ^^U)! 

xJ '^3 I^r* i:)i’)*=^' ^3 c)' ‘^) y^J^' 

(_s‘^' j^y' \jf ^Iwp^l ijlsxui! y! ^li iSjIjJ ^ 

^}i >lS) J^^uAj Lj ijijiij i_y)^^ i_ 5 ^ l^y* L_ 5 *^ Ul j |.as:p)! ^ 

‘-^ j_s»j^l j ^ iJ^ j ij* 

&L=J 1 3 ,) ^^yu. JL^ 3 i-JLlic J j 

jjI j s#Loj ^ ^1 Swsv* yl 5 Uj^Lo) ^ i_^***^ y^^ 3 ) 

iCiB. ^ir*^ iJiMJ |_5^^'^ ij^ ds^^ 

u 

Lj-J^ 3 J. iX*} <dLia.( ^ ^ 3 (•^^‘-'i 3 

|,Ul J -yi-f iUl Jti [3] x/i JU ^ 3 esi^ ^i ^ 
ul <0 ij:,Jjj lcyu ^-4 £j ^^upi idJi o*« yl oU<« o»<lj lii £<Us)I 

|,jli.oI 3 .titL )UJl ,_5‘^ijl (3)1 y 

^jLsMj ^Ixsu ijSt (JUj t— (_ 5 ^ isyJSj idlJ^I i >^3 tsdu^l 

ur^wf ^Xa. '*^_5)0^ ^ (jjA* J*=?- 3 U jtf>i=>S j_ytc [j] ^,_s)'‘>’l 

(.1 . C a*) ^3^*^ (3)i^ (3)^ 5 jsv* (^y* ^^3^1 j# 5 ^^ J £j)l 5 /^ (^y* 

3 1^ U» 3 IjJoj! vj-AXU }l Lv^ (_y iSf^ &U»)I yic 3 &u)I 

(Jib 21 fij3ii Le yCu, £JG t_jyi j 4 i? ^ xJ^ liAlb 3 vya (^y* 
^ ir.«^ ^'I Ailr^U/. (jio ^ JjW (3)^ yj-jf «dJe j^-'y* (_53) j ^ 

xJ^ C^f- ^ xJ ‘^3 <ls^r* - 1 -^^ 3 ^ C^f- ‘-^ <~^^3 

^cyljU (3)? j5-i=j li/j (J? c)’ J l 55 ) J LJ^y^^ e:= 5 ‘) J 

SIsJ! ^! b Jjx.*±c si Jl« x^yl (Ijisu Ly=*^ x/ ^ 

uijyi U sa'l3 jjisu JIS* &yf ,» <- 3 J^ ^ M-' (•ji'^ ^ 

^ £3 (_^«jlx-v* Si't u'j^ (Jlsj t— ^ (3)jb J_y* t-X*»aj sJl! (3)lsx^ J5“A= (J^ V' 

1 Ms. «,*) = Ms. Joyi ^ Ms. Jts-* 

^ J.ls. S.ii-O ° jMs. slybo 

15 
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)li)l ^ \i^ ^dT 

SljJa. Hi:!. SlaaU! j 

I^lasjjkS ijUsJ! j( 

^1 5) Ul ^ ^ ^U;p)| _J Jjiji J ^ 

^ U lk,t JU.^ 2^ [^1] Jli 

!UL« jlijb cs-uAj Ibl JLo^ 

i 1^ *y^ Li-^l^I |»3 

lljjb b!^ic ij ‘’Ua. ir-^xcj ij 

^-•Isi! C-iWi 

X;5^' Ja\ a^L. J ;^U* SyM Sjx <d)! ui^yl ^1 ju 

iy=>- Ljy J (jj51b syLJlb ^ iBjb iyJyOJ 

1*3; jli i5\i5)j !lj Sia ^ ^vl <d1i>c bW ^ XjU |.3bL^| jJ j^bl <dll J 

yi SL. \j«Xb ^ ^ ij ^ ay! IcILaJ! S! 

y^! ^ jy« 5 ^yv. 1^=. ^ U Jo u:^!? j j 

*5^ ^!y! Jil^l iUU! Jjjy aO)! ^ ^ ,yj! ^ j ^ 

^\ J Sl::^ ^ ^^! ^ ja! Jj! Ijjy x^Uc J^jupl -ale <tl)! 

P ^ J c-VJj! ijr* t/ ij! !y^ J &33)! J ii:pJ! Jal ^ a:U! ^ l^jy- 

jW! (_JJi U Jteu!! jb ^ ay^Ji^S ^j!y\ J ^yi aiyrf 3 sms^ 

ly)'*-^' y I_r "/i ^ J '-^f J 'y-w J 3 

^)b ,Ub! L_^J^ b p\ b!^l J: ,il ^^1 J 

J ¥r^ •^3}^ J^ )W' J ^5LJ! ijJi: |.ja!_y! jUAJ!! J lie5 

J d)! ^jU ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 Ms. 2 j^Xg^ ^ 3 Ms. ^ 4 Ms. Usw 
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i )W! jJ! ^ J^^ f(i~aJl gj^ ^Kyl ^ 

oW' /j! ^ Uj ^cl Jdjj c_Oi 

*-^“ j i_5^ r'"***' y' df^ i^y* i^/' 3 3 

e?^*^y''‘ uT J-f <J^- ^'‘^•'•■^r‘5 j' fi>) 1 )^! Jiw J jjlUj dj5 

xyi ^ ^ J /^-'3V^ cT* 3 cT* 

^^‘■ Lj'o^-’^ ^3*-')^ j {•'■^1 j Y (J)^* ^ *4i5 S j <d sii J 

!‘-'f ^>*^3 J' l>4i ^<5!iLel «l'! ^ ^ ^Uii. ir^l^ U Jib ^15 

U)' <J^ 3 ■*/^*'-' *>:') *3^-' Ifr^-J Js^xJ ‘Cl'I JU ^lill |^C•^ 

1 — () L) ts^Ui y ^f^') |_j^ i_i?t<j Jiyi Ls^jl) 

^ 3 * t*ji Jlj 0 ojI j JJxJI ir-^UJ Jli ^ iianXI jlr^j Jt; i_i;^ uy^ IjU 
7 !^^* 3^^ J-')^ jf x''=?-3 ^J ^3 ^_ti=x*S jl irJty 3 U)| 

Ij LS-JI j JUj i!>^.J ^ !(.>A». CJ^ «!iv» Jj) ty^ jl J**J |tl <5jy^l Sj) Jj*»j| 
di\ 

‘'-=^3 ^_j 3'^^ ^ ij' u5*^i ^3“3 ^ ^ '^> ^^3 

Jli u!>j' s^’! u Ji**j 3^1^ iisj! J ygl WjjI syl i_ 3 ^ J^ 

^,i o-=w' Jli ^ c)' 3 ’'/■i ^J ^3 >^4! J)3j 

d^ <J sj) J' J^ 3 ly’) '-^ ^ ciy^j 

J uT 3 S J ^ JL-. JyliJi Ui 

ts-iss^ J Uji li-i’jit ji/ ^xb ^ 1)1 ^i ^3 ci^J ^ 

^Wl Jit !ii -3 ^^t J bi UjjJU U j Sbjt <Cl/* lyluj ijl iCUl ^ tyuaSUAil £Jlb 

Jit <-£5^ i.uji^ <_fcil 3 jl ‘‘jtii y* 3 ‘^'i) 1 ^ 

lJjM t-Jj Jai gji J ^y,Y ^ J^ i 3 ^'^ ^ 't(Alu ^t J I_fyj iiaJi 

^ JUi I_£li J «) Ji^ <_fi= 

d^ y^ 3 js*^ J i ‘js’'" ^ 

[ d)! ] j! u! J 4 i/* ujpuj iU! ^ ul J fiu xi^yis jj'us <djt ^c uii ^yuj «tu! jl 

Uj jWl J Zisjll J j£ii J ^ 1 ^ 3 ^^ j 03^^ 

ji ^ JUi ^Ji;3WI tj=^ i-£=wi Ji (M Jy Ixto ^ J Ue« 

3 *^ — J 3 " <3Ji>jl5 (jjio {__pb)I J J^Jd tSsMi t_£j 3 l 


2 jSIs. y*y ^ Ms. i *=.3 

® Ms. ^ Ms. ^.3^ 


1 Ms. gyl 
^ Ms. Jyfij" 


^ Ms. ytsi 
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j ^ isDI J cX* ^ c5^ u5*^ i 

i (Jijis L^J ^vab. J JclA Jii ^ UL* j^=\o jWIj Sba)! ^jb- <aUl 
yiU< j,ul jtg! jjlai jlul ^ ^5^5 )^'^j ul^ 

SiaslI ^b-j l)^ \J^ 13^"^ 

\zf* ;^- y* r''^^ ii5^ iJ 1-/ «-sj> i 

(_ijij| !j)l» U jjJj ^ U ijlai i^ljll ^i:L}y^ ^ jijjW irJysu 

f® liiii y^ jt ^ j y< 1^* lJoIsoI J <ml j£ jisi )UjI ^ 
tyl« u5)' U 1*0 ^ !j) U JlSi J,l!)t ^ J> u'^;!^ Jj=^ ^J ‘-SaJjI 
IliU LiJls yo j! 1*3 p^ikn [J ^J‘^ lJ^ 

(^•p-i ^ [J^ i i:)**3^^ i-iJ)}! ^ Jf^ l/ 1^ 

(•s’ J 5 >^ j' u 5 )^ L* [j*o] ^ !j) U (.J jUi )yjl yl 

fiSt tjJlj ^jjlj ^Lo .i-ss^ ^ i_5*^ } j•'■^t ‘’•i'® 

1^ l*“j 1:3*^ ils*^ iJ^V (y^- 

ci^jUA. LJ) U (Jj5j u>i^ t(i U b ^tj ^J^J ^JpiP ^J^^^ L-ii^l^ iJ^)-’’ 

J^lw [<^1] J^i? w! *^y'' ,_s)'«5 iTjUiilj ^1 cuyju-ls |,4*i)! ^ Igo SvsJ^ 
y jUJI ^ i_$ISxct jjt c_$ilc ^ ^ XbJl (_i[B ilrpD is^vUc bll i_s‘^ 
U j jlUl ui"SH. Lj) b ijpi^ ei4*c Is U 1*^ i}>2>.!j jJs) ^JjSj j i—iLsIb 
^ byiw LsJ^ bit jjjAc (Jyjj ^v* ^jb. ^_5)^3 cyl-Js! ^ uy^ls ljISsJI 
i±Jl»)t L_si.Aa)b y (— ibiit ^ t_S[iIc j jUJI <_JiSjj:l bl j ^Wl 

Cl^I (J)Si5 I— <— b^ LJ)b jJjSjj ir-T»e: Is U ^_ 5 i>w: jixlj (J<J 

OS 

I_yl J |_j)t <OjA jjlb ivj sjb |_5^I^ i_5iii^ l:)^ LjbasJl lyw y ^JjSj 1*5 lS=i. la=>. 

b (-Jxic yul jja. j jc Ljyl <c) (_j)Sj3 <£ic cjIsjsjI Ij«j (js UjA ‘*^1 

0- dI ^^)UI c>siau j'b- j ^_y)® 5 i^uvdI .sjI i-jIs bl u. j 

J SjIS) i-s-'ijul J e>jL.3 u j.ji)I <_Jlj ^ J)I (.JiSJb Uj L_ib.I 

J ‘— ^)jT" uy (*^)jT" 3 l)®^ C-^ 3 

dll ^jlyl su ^ ^ ,ujt j <-S;si 

Ij'**i^ Ii3)^® 13^= Ul i_ys^l ^ ijiLf |_5t3b &*l^l ^ ISl dl lijUj jjb 

3- Ms. 2 Ms. !«.. ® Ms. sl^ ^ Ms. JlSj 
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J^ Ji- J^ 
cS-^V Ijl 3 

L_^l J 1 _.-J| 5 J! LjijJ 

%^h ^ 

^ ^£U< Ij 4 cl f^SicJ <cll! t-J^UlI j^u-lillji! ^Ij 

!j^l> 6 ] i_As<'l i_jlsuj^ i\y^ U ^ ^ . <d)l Xy* ^JjAj ^ ^ Sjii)! ^Js! 

liS^ 3 J )U !) J Si.:^ J: 21 J ^yS J> ^ 

3 3 V) 

i_Sli ^\itt J je d)! S J 2 ) J jtA 2 ! J 2 ) J JjUj: 21 J 

fijy^ lOio! J x2)y« Itse ly ~ *2)1 - ^ lyUl Sjjj ;j,sUu. 

£x^ 3 I— ^'3> Lj-JlsJ i—S^ I* ^ uS“^ ^ 3 ^ l.5^ j iJ*^ ■‘i.^i.S^ 

Ltdl^ l 3 ^j tSj^xjt &li J ^*$ 2 ! 2)1 t O.s j^3^ J? k^r 3 

•‘^)' i:)^ d)^ J® !*^ r'-^'"’^ i:)^ df^- ti® I** i_)“^iJ^ 

Say ^ ^ 2 ))f^ lJ® i*^ ^l!=)l SsL^ ^ i_i3i'l 1 ?Lj jja |tl BytJl 

£d! jij “XLjyt ditj ^! J J^I Ij3_y. J ky l> (.( »y*)tj sy^t 
j_yuUA sU ijt lyJcl L* yi. 30 l5=^3«i£ 3 aDI fj^ (Ji ^^l« 

kill iiLjtyLo luxi ijt jlji. 2 )I^ 1 _S 3 / ^ 3 " 3 3 ‘t??- 3 ) !!}3ic i’ULal ^ 

j^lw id)! tidS jl X^iO iU'l y SySj i _^3 ij* |*l*u 3 'Sd* 

(_?jk> ^)s ^(3 )U.)I t_Su^t i>Aj jWt 1-33=^ lJ!*Io j u-^w^ Ij <Silf 
. Ct-v il jUjI ^ L"3d. 2)j Su^ 2) L^y Ij jjlsj Svsa)! iSS ^^sj Sisjl 

^3i> JjiS I— ?!,>) j_3»iiL' lj iti’I JjJlw djj 1-34)! 133^1 3 l_fl Ip. 3 

2) 3 J;lj*u ,130 ^i-Ssl-v) 2)j ^3ii J ‘-^’ LTi' 'f-'f -'=^*3 f 

3 ji dll jla) 1^313 2I3 j,21.dl iSdc ^^yil! ^Jli liy? yljj Sa-lj t-Jl 

2 Ms. k? 2 Ms. SLsIy! 3 Ms. jy ^ J^Is. sl_3* 

S iSis, t— Ms. * ^'Is. 
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^r ^r uT J^“ ^ <c) JiS3 1=3 j=.lj jl jUj j) ^ Ui*j i 

5«dl j| iiyUx)})! J! cJ^ ^ 

^yiA |_j)l l«--* ir-^I ^ ‘*‘i'^ ei«(oA ijl ol)l3 !ftcj3 

(*) j Ji ^^jU)I ^ J ^ 3^ ^ 

®;4J ■»-l=a)l <0 j^ ^yl ^ Ujj &b.lj J) j ^ 

<^ci)I bl J^. t_i3la Iil5 ^ ^ ^1 j ^ ^ 

J^ 3 J * 6 ^ Js^) f Icy ^ji3 ybUjI (_fita J Ujy ^ Jsujlj Uyc 
ij^ ^_/=^ J i-JIjM. Sjljl ij^ i_si< i_j) »;3 b J tjyy 

J 3 ^ "1)51' 43 J iSIlc ^bsl Uy5 

3 uS^' J' J ^ /:ik ^ ^ ^Ici U^ 

UAj/« L-SJ- ^ 't‘"‘''^ i-s^U liJt ^l; ivswl ir-JlSi <dU)l ^ 

^ iiT*^ uS^ u 5 ^ Ls!^ Uy ^byl ^yi j^lU; £D! ^ hsJ lijU 

<Ei= a ^5 cJtl^ u5l' cjl U' 3 t^y* OyJ' 3» 3 c3^' (^' 

Ji i::^! k 4) JUE LjU J LftH yiij Ji ^ ^ J 

J 4^1 ^ 123 5 ^I ju ^( ^ j 

lU; 4ir 41)1 i^lb ^ Syi) 4=^ iy l_g: J 

i 41) ^1 U 4ic 41)1 JS J, I J^; ^ 

J^jJl ^ ^ , sV 4« 2> UJU U^ 4« ^1 ^ ^J) lUk 4«^'l 

J=\^ ^ J ^ XU) i3 ^ J J Jij ^1 

u ^ yi^l ,_5,3 J3 .^^l Ur gl^Ul I3^1i) ^1 J) ^ gjiui! J 

fi b Jy. I_j3lg. bl lib ^Uu 14gyiJl 1 ^ ^ J ^ 

k ^ ‘^>4^ 43 ^ , by£ Jl JU J Ux^ ^ UUJ 135, 

Jl ^ ^b 15{-^3 j ^ g^- 

yv)l ^ ES-^ J,H ^ I 6 [a 3 ^ 1 ^ 2 =^^] ^ ^(3 j;; 


1 Ms. J 2 ]y[s_ 

, 5 Ms. y. 6 Ms. 

® Ms. 4i*«saj 10 Ms. ,_ji.ia)l 
13 Ms. iil^ 14 Ms. cy^l 


3 Ms. |_J^ 4 Ms. f_y 33 M 

’ Ms. 8 Ms. 

11 Ms 4;;;;^ 12 Ms. U1 

13 Ms. 4Jei,y 16 Ms. 4ju.0!3^L, 
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X^I £i^ <Dy J aj ilta. joi ,_ylc <£ili: )U <£lisiA j 

jAo ^ -Soli xlju. U ^_ 5 )l <Cm C>5jUl j Sy^ Lojrt ivij ^ ^ Ujj &Jc ^ ^(j 

SL«^ la^su ^t <Oy bLo ^_yle ^ ^ ^ l— Oij 

!) j,ul aijlc «i»>a' Jli jjllw d)l J ^ ibUo ^ bwj )) sJ 2 l!h.| 

3 <C»<a£ Lj ,5xb ijf* |(j -&Sl * U*ju« U |_j)l i—Sjj^ 

<ca.i.v« 1 ^ |»a'! i-Siift (_jj5 J-SUb 1^1 ^ i_tev.‘ J 3^j jj)Uj iJji 

<d^ £x^ i_jyUf bLuj ^Ic u-J(i3f >fyu» C* aU^ cuUx^jf (— 

lJIw (VS,* b i) iJH )Sy>£ ^t ai< Li^yjj |J IjU - U ^ v^I U 
U isljyt U Jl*3 <tlll jjli ! 1 j ^! ^tau |_ 5 *^ l_J^j uS^ l-jIsjsJI 

uva-lj Sly xlj ^^S3^ J) 

JjV 0‘-'^ uS*® ^ ds“y* j^r- ^ lS*)' V) 

1 -Jj Sy* iJS^ {J^v (*^ ^/* ‘-^) lJ)^ jjUiliSi 

3 * 3 ^“ ^ 3 ^ Li-Wt 3 J jj3l ^1 (£ir» aS)U<* ^ ^ 3 ^ I** 3 l/)^ 

LJoJI^I p>. ^^U>} j,!Lj! ajJi iJ^ |i3»*»)I lUb ^ i!S 33 ^ 

^15 ijb iUl au^^^ ^^jbS*uJ)t ^jujt 3 S<ja>. IjUji U j IgjI is^alOl La 

iJUsa.’! j_yao ^ |.(j3l ^ UjJ *! (4' Suu ^Ji^ l_Jb ^ 

^jAc L;,-i«sv’I 1^15 (_ 53 " uyiii-I ^ uyyiV SysAo yti ^a Iit> 

«u! S^j ill! U ^1 |_y^ i_J)33 j 

ItS»a tia «5 ^ (Jf ^ Xli^' 1 *^' k:>>^ 

^3 i/ 3 J:>^ ^ 5 ^ J L>?^* 

^ LsJj j uyii-f 3 t ="3 |_j’ |J4oJ ^ ^J^ «v. i=ayi>i >l-i“ 

yijl ur^ 3 ^j<a< 3 ^^>3i ^y 3 ) 3 ii ilb *"c5^‘^ <-i^) 

Sw iii-» JU (CjJc iDl iokj ^lb«»x)I Jjy U ^1 _j&i. 3 tjls iiH. 

|,Ij 3! ^ Uy 3 33 *'^^ ^'jb Igll cy^bJ Li Uu Lj ^SisJ) ^c 0 ^ 3 ® 

i_Si? Si yijl Jal ^_y*J JJ 3 |.Lf SyS* "Sailij! u>^ya.li Jjysjl ^jio ^_ 5 '! 

1 (^qudtimmi) t.jj ^j4. Would be better reiding. [A.S.] 

~ Ms. ^ Ms. ^-V«3 j •* jMs. Sba’f ® Ms. XJ.*li)l 
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J e:^ ^ ^ Id;- J*:xl ^_jup.g 4U ^yc ^ 

)l.i (gy U Jo Si:p)b U ,1 }) ^,| 

Lf >=3 i:)-'? W i-wS .lajl J^ ^ jt^)| ^ ,_j;yjl ^ jy^,j 

5 W >- l> ).v.* J:>- , jc dll ^:1, ^ ^ 

t_y^ ^J ^_j£=- ^ '^Ljw U Jo JiXio L_ 5 i<j ij^'l ^ 

^Ic Ujjl cy^ JUj J(^,I ^ ^ I:y!^ Jc 

^1 ^c dl J^\J J5; ^ ^ 

u J Jl Jt 2> J^ 5 5. dll Jl J 

U^ J'^ 5 i^i)Lv)I J ^lUl dji ^ ^ 1^15 ^ 5 l^ ^ ^ 

^ 4^1 t-iy (_sO ^I ,^^1 6 ^^ 

^cLul JU — ..wi Jf 

dS)^^ CiT* i!s»^ ^3 1)53^1 ^ ^'1 

dsr^ S3 5 l^ | 4 *j U lJl* ^dly» 

d 5 ^*'’ i:r S^ ^yL«I ^,1 

^ iiE* S^] (»t« U t_ 5 [L» j_ 5 i 3 t^ 

ds^> J 3 ui.ol ^^1 

Js’r^^ ^ 3 ) si ^y.jL\iI ^ ji; 

3 ^.Ci b C_dv:^, Jli- ^3 ^ JIJ 


^JU? ^ cSSla^ <Sli^ J 


ds'^ J y:;U. IjJcI tic d'l cJ^y! ^1 Jlj 

^ 3 ii.U,c ^ |.(J 

1 Ms. (Interlinear note) : iLJ 2 i- f 

* S: w ■ ““g- 


3 irdy 


Ms. p 



A JIA'ALI’l-HIMAM 24c) 

Sjjtj ^ iU iUl Jiuva)! y:> U ^ !BL t_ib ^ ^1 L.lb (_^I 

ui’j-j)! ^it JjSj j ^U 3 iUl ^'i ^yjy J jc^ yil J uVSUmJI 
ds^ JV ‘i 5 ^ 2) j JOJb ^ LX ^ 

‘-'=■^5 5 * 62 ^“ ^_55^i^ ^^i^ l/IJj Llij Sxc iUf 

1*^^ 2o2)I ifA^ bl ^ ^ ^j| 

tiia ^J 15 y iU iUl - Syi-Sl ijjy ^ f^} ^a)I 

dS^^ >-S^> di" 1*^? (>= >y) J>^ 5 S^ J= J5IU3 sUl 

M ^ Jljj lyaj J 4 ) J Lr ^ ^1 ) ^ i ^ 

^_j» 5 ly^jjl 1— Jjb j i.J'Dj^ |,yt j ^ <d)t lisu ! ^;k ^ 

Ulyu, l>*»itj- ^ilc 2! iUl <— ,_yj Ij iiilc ^ ^ Syi-Sl i—fJIsj ^ 

>—’;“= 0= jj&a-jjuv! j y: i2)b j^y* ^ Q 

dsV' j dsV* j^j}S»)! j Ujjjl 2) j bu^b it* 21 iXjyw sVi 

ilcty (_&J J ijyull uJ^lLsil Jjlbo dj! ^( bail jjtij %y l_JjW[ l_-<=>-f 
j XjS’ii; 1—^* i_5'^ ietii 21 j i_£b» jjvu / {J^X^ 

^Js. c_j)U'l Lr-'jly* jjljJ <tl'! ,nc iJIJj ixlf ib* L,f“*^ yi* 

ji^ ^1 l^I J LjjJI ib* liAX-b yi* ij^ x^ J 3 

r^ J'^} J3^’ >“ C)/ ^ C^- 1^ ^ 

^ Uo ^t J jjlU; sUl ^ J_jis> 3 b^l b! J bujjl ^ j^jCj (Jilijl 2*L- ^j 1 
l^Ji. lib* U 3 i>)I ^1 (Jy*l2 i_5^y^ ^ ijbabu 5 yi. 2 ll 

^^jUiio l^il |«3 Ljtdc 2 lj ijU.=^ jjw 4 o jtfojl \J>iS J J^i»j J ji= 

(^ iUl *oI) ^ SUJI XiSa 

iWl ^bliSo Ijlt y ^>>.v 2 !l uvt *«« b- Jo ^1 ^J,0 U £oI^ll 

Jb y bJ^I l—iiSS {y-' t* Jo i'i£ I— jjl*J ijuj) tjy! Ai-Jlaj Bya 

I iirt 2 jyv» ^6^ b» Jo l_j^UU iiy'I y<b»oS (OJc dill ia^y il'l |N>X 

bl liSb iVacu**** bi ^bby ialc ^ll &*^y Jli y ba^ bt JO Ujiiji 

1 Ms. (Interlinear note) : itjyv. J 

2 Ms. (Interlinear note) : ^ Ms. j^yii 

A irJlij or cidU; , as the first letter is under a patch of paper. 

5 Ms. Um? 
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^ f [J ^ yj' ^ 

j bJii!^ jJ'otXiiil ■— j*> J5'^ lis'y*^^ >lU^ 3 ! j *^y 

5 ds*)-^' -^5 05’)^^ ( 3 ^ 5 J 5 y' 3 J 5 ^* irf J^- i 3 ^’ liS^' 

^ ij liy s^sl lij^ liJ^ jjiixi «i*! Uw ij^ 3 

i—SicS J - l_-«i^ Syi>.sl '*J ^ 5 ^* 3 ^^ lij j:»- cJ^ iJ^ 3 '^3^ 

Igj ,jU*j l^jj U Jo lyjt («ilc J U J5!l*j iUl ^J jtoL?! ^ |_5jj 

l^y: J icisjl ijli. jP ^ J & 3 jj 3 3 cT 

(^ u^ 3 ^V' 3 ^ 3 oJjl Jf ^jr* ^s? ^ ^ df" J‘ 

IjJUi j^uw'l} 3 j UjiiJb IjSiOo |J liSl (J 3 < 3 i 33 i_?'^3’ (*^ S^^3 

u>H^ ^3'3iy ij! ^5*^^ J^ AJy 3 ^< 3 i“ ^ 

^ Lc ^ jiO^I ^ (*^3^ i:)^ IjlfflL*! j_jA3l J! j Jjlj^ui UUsu S bSj! 

l/"^ jI 133^13 i.jXp 3 a)l ^ilc ij>«3 j jtCfcjil 3 ^_5?y 1*0X031 

J u53) I_5*3^ isJAU lb J «1 UJUcI (*?^ 1 ? 13^1^ ^J^ 3 

Saxli. b 4 ix j^Uj 4I)! ^^3 3O U jj Jli iSx iU! ^^3 L^'ib y^ 

>1^! JLmSU JU laj*u Uxle i--*ib U ^! t ^ ^b <tU! Jy") 

3 jjO*)! i_Jtl 5 3 bJi>)l L-Jlb '^‘i^3 jt^^l ^ c 3 i^ ^ 3 * 

SiS) St bXjjt ^ SiS) t=J*i^3 U j»tL 3 l ^ ir-sB-b <iL* jjl*)! 3 ds^y^l i_— Jlls b! ir-X^ 

,y*< liJU)I 3 Uj^l liStiSl ^ 333U, 3 rCbt^ji. ^KjSbi. j Jybj iU! 

£ 3 j*jl L_i3S»- ^ lj;l3^ ^ 3 bj*>jl j*Ui? ^ tr,ji^ U jilLSi ^ Li«b*.i 3 

y 3 =>- 3 ■'^3 ^ 3 ^^ 3 i_ 5 ^) ■’^3 ^ u (^lyl 3 j*® 5 

ijJe LS,^^su) ^ju/^liOl 3 xtjui ^ Jf Jlc j ij*"" 

|* 1 mi 3 lExlc iUl bJli't ( 3 )^ l_^^ £<^ 33)1 tiwa. 3 2 lSl(a)l ^Jc |*!lL*!l 3 KyWl 

3 jO bt b i_^ 'iibo J 13 i Sxz fX'I ^3 i_^'lb ^ Jc. 

jjJbj iUt iUt Jyu-3 JCTJ***^ Ujj Ji-,i txs: <U)I ^3 I_j!b ^1 bjc 

J^ 3 3 3 ='-'i 3 ® 5 £> 3 !) ^ bitjct ^fyi j*U 3 

J 1:3* 3 ^ ,_y^l 3 *34“ i—fib* JJ3I 3 “Ijjyi ^Jbct ^'1 

^ Ms. If !!3ll:i. is which gives a better sense, the verb 
must be in the dual, i. e. 

2 Ms. (Marginal note) : xli.'! 3X^*6 I^jA 
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Jj: *3^411 ^ ^ ^^ |^ , 

jt slic !!) Jjflw ^ J iJjSf Jb(U)l ^Kyosjl 

J Ii>.>J!e Jsjjjf slwM Lil J ii^iaLjjl j ^)| 

j yj! 3 jj«*Jl 3 (wjl Jl J03 3 jjxSx'ti jjljJI ^ ^ 

uvSI Jl <cjy 3 ««jT jjlyJl jl J^j3ifs'r^Ii u/^* tiT i/jiis^r” 

iJS*' 1^3)*^ ‘^ 3 ^ [3] Js^^* 3 <!X«iii. 3 

Lc li> 1_S>^ |t!jj^3liJUj<s)!iJli)Li:Ui jjiXjl ^ ji*l,i b ^1 yUl £jXc ,3jf,3 

L^sO j*^l***ll ^ ?yL«a]l tN.A 33 ^ -ca^ <jcJJ|jJIj ^ liJ U ^ 4J UmJ liU 

^ — <cic <siJl ^IaJIjjI ^15 ^ ^ ^ <3:J| L_&y 


L.ij^ ^txiu ^ ^DlkJ 

C-SaI^ b ^jliixjl IJ,! 

I o^tilll i} 53 “ j 

(_fijkll iuj\y> ^ 3 

t3Jel 3 1^ (-Jli-o( 3 £*j!l uyi^jii 


1 _SA 5 U 5 i 3 u: ^ 


jl 


Jjb 3 J 3i»i)l 

bj i_J 3 iSuJl ^jl 2 !j 

^1 LiU j 


U i^jAxibyl ^tjK l)^! 


^ JoisJl JB 3 .si* Lo,fi ,_ 3 ui )3 J? J 5 ,r 3 «}(auv «Dl 


J |.Bjj fS <d)I J; jyU3 iUl J<J !Lot^ Ljji ^^3 

liy^tu ijb <5i/< Sjbe 3 i_5^ y»»jb*< ))! 3 b^Ji U |*5^3. 

— |JcI iU) 3 , 15 ) 1*3 iUt LS-A53 ‘5i> 


^3*fl, jjiXft ,^5 J& VW' 

^[ Slit)! f/y 3 t> 3 t« ^ ^J 3 ^^*^ ^ 3 *^^ ^ o^) Jlj 

y <_iy)i &3) y i’2^ J=^Js'r’ CT y dS^^’’ uT y iT 1^’ ^ 

Sy 3 3 ^ 3 cJ^)**^* cT* Jii y l/^ ‘*^3) ‘-^f 

1 jSIs. cy^^l “ Ms. (Interlinear note) : Id® J ® Ms. ^ 
4 Covered by a patch of paper; readable under magnifying 
glass. 
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Jljj ilj 5 ^ 5 1*^^ 

jjiu« ^c U j iu^b U-* iJ^j ilS*^ u5*^ * 

s'jy* ii,ll^! <Cjlc oJc L^j LJj J y (dA£ j'ljJU bjl! AU))^ (j'r-’*'’ 

5)!5) jsu yak)l ^Ib i)Si; Uyisn jlcJ <Ca) 1 iUbXil (_/!bj ir-ca^^ &) ^ 

Xy.c A’)V=^ ^ rflAj j 5.'^ (3l^' ■^jtjj , S.>^ (3-/^ i_i^ 

J) ^ 5 ibxoi j lb *ci)i ^ 5 ^ 

Uj ^ j 4EkSi ^ Lv* j ^Ibxl b* ^1 aE* l;^A>Jj IJ ^ ^3*"**^ 

ijl &*l>jt XjA b c>j! |«S iCL»Ii jiii ^^jlc IJy j! (__j^)i ^ 

^jjS la^yjo j i>5 j y! |JcL* lyjj! 

SiiUc j lijb^ (_y=^ J j ^ f^ 5 uJ^ il^W! i-.-^ 

C)**^)*^ u/* (— ^liS) uSjLsii jjllaj ,'jJ! ^ 

JLeD! j«'Lo J: <-i' .-V)! iiJl jyi'Jl J 5 ■»M1 iTJjj y 

j,liiU fill 1)1 ^ I — y*i" } yb^)ib j * ^)i bi* 

3 [^''] 3 J5’‘"' t:y* v/J> i:y= t_ia:psu (Jbfil)! uj1j5 ‘—^*37^* 

cyvijt j jJUvJ! ^iXl! ,3^y! ^1 iJUiDl j lV^iSI t — 

L_?ti.jc A) ^ U i-X^ jfDi 1 —$.'^ j I— 5>bojj dX,<^' Sllrxl s^ ^! ii^ S’ 3 

<— ^* C*" 3 ^ 3 * — ^ ^ b» Li-oa. [ i_$jJt 2 Jj ] i_iJ5 ii Lj^-ib’ b* ' 

j 4) j 4 a)I jjUwSl (jAy (_$'yj j & jliOoSl ^jjSy* t—Sji * l_--ibj b* 

t-^b i_$)j iy t_Sl i> J^Sl cJ.; t-Sl-y 

I*’ Js'bj ilji &\E)t Siia x;)U^ ^ jijlbj iUt ^ 1*5 I 6^1 j !gx>^ S 

(3jb" (*5b*j liiSSSf* |*3V« y i^Msil |»!lb 1^.0 Uijl^ liXaLio! (_jkxl! boj^l 

I!)"* (^ 3 u/* ^7") irT r^ 3 (^?-3 i:r* • !!^-^bSl-il)l ^ib 

fijysj! J ^Jij^ ^ |,ISjw,l slu^ Ua! y Ugb U |J<ij ^^)liiJb ^r» S 

iXy^jXj! LS-'sJi. “So jy Syaxjlj i_J^A1b <t>xkU (_j»»ji3 ^ ^lisill y 5ct!a)I ^ ^ ^ 

J st j^ib; ^ ^_jb: js;aii)l y 

Jbjy hi.\\ ,'i^ Jc .^y^l h^y^\\ J,y, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IoUJ! J ljLmsJ!^'! jJ/aj ^1 ^1 x^)t ^ bji>>-'t|_5’ (j&b y &U bJ 1 


1 Ms. 


2 Ms. (Interlinear note) ; 


^ Ms. ii.j! 



lIA'ALl’L-HIMAil 2 J 3 

^ i:)* 5 i:)^ ^ f'/'i yi! i^\ 

> cX* J-S *5^' (:r* J-' ,«'jSr yl jUoJ! oic 

yic J J !jkv« JU. yal i:r j *»= J-' 

‘'^4^ 5 5 '-^ 3 j JU iUl 

J jlLsjt J (jliIrtSi J XjJaJI j j^L^I j ji (tits ^J'J^x)I iOlr ^ i^!jXi)f ^ 

uj!^I ijiu LjUdl !ia J J ^!^yl ^ gyiJij 

lgA5 l—iU/tf j ^ 

4 ; yiL^ Ssur^l ljjIaI) J Ij^l * 1)1 **^) ;-J^!*)I ^^&)1 f} J'J 

^ J )SC ^jLu y{h Us Ifsu) jc>j ^ 

ijjt ^ Uli X^tj^ ii’-® illjila !!j S^iij isLOj i£jj Xjij 

jS=J fi» 5 lt jtlsj i^lwl ^ <_S3ii<j <Cie jjku Sj (Ule ^y j XjJU L_«jj 

Jj (_j^ 3 5 * 1 ^ Vj 3 i>5 |_j 1 c *JjiLa< j X^yci* 

^Jli Sie jjlsM Si Silc (_Jjlj Xi>ic i R!j i)U)I ^ tSlj Xiit^ ^le ^1 ^to fijljjb 

^jO jA*)! “&•» jivJ <5X^jji ^^jlc 1^1 isxKLi ^c (Jf ^_y Jsl^ * 1 )^ 

■^uyl^ysi)! j ^cdWjJ! i_y *l±lo <GWi ^£5^***^ 

3iX4jiJ ^ ^ t.2^^ l-5^ ^ '***^ ^ ^ 

s^\ ^ ^ 

aJjy^ j Xjtjjj <cX*iy *!J 115 ci>!?ysal! J ®i:i>Ujlll ^ x!)y* <JX<5) bX* iJ ^ 3 
U jbi |_y= jy!« *d! ^_ 5 !I (•s'l^I } (^^ 1 * 0 ) Sltll Xiia ^ l-^ J<5 *J) ji=. 

(iits jloj USb)! j»i*5 Xjljl iEjJi ir-'iie i_^ t-jy *i)l jiSj^ j (^^3^ cX* 

wtf ji-i 3 J* ci*>^ bX* ^ J '? 

y! idLoy* J 3 II" l_ 5 ) 3 ^^ j XjWf (_jix»" ^_yls (3’“*^ <— SliS Jjj*" 1^ J SjSsv'tj ijb* 

^ yaH J J:^ J jj: °<sJ)t [^y^] J 5 «*ll «ot)t *il= LS-Je L-Ji j ^ *U jL\S^ 


1 i\Is. (Interlinear note) 

3 Ms. xlbL'S! ^ Ms. ® Ms. &uij 


2 Ms. s^l 





Ur* j <^jIj> jl AjUa.! jU?l j ■t.'loj ^)i itjlujs^ ^ .j-ss-'! 

b^Ui 4 }jiS j lUs^ j »; ^/>^? ^ i:?^ ‘•'^ .jJ ^ iiWj^ 

U jJbuj ,_S^^ ** *— 3 *-'^j '! ^ w'lj^ !^-iJ 

,w! JjVj ‘-ijS, 1^^!=^-’! 3^^ us ;^5 ^^U::! JUa J 

j <oju 5 j j XAja L'-.sv* ijl j ^£ (;;:^3 vV** c?" 

J Kjjj,t:j j ■’^ x*i^ J J * 4 ^} • 

yiU< jjuUl I j4»J LjJ^ jjiu * iCjI J (.L, J iCJc <cD! *)34 c^3 “'‘-^3 

U bljl J i^jA'Lv! ^c i,.Jii£} ^^viijl 2 /*j 3 I'lj! J idj! jkCsO 
3 5 (J^ c3^ ^ 3 ^^ 3 i_siC' ^Ji>^> 5 -’! 


JUj jrilsvy* <tlll lOSj ^1 lSJ,taj ,>5 U O) » ^jir)^^l^ )J3^ t5"‘^ 

(«> oic J fajcv.* ^^l'f 5 1^.-^! jL'S- e33^''=?‘ f*y^l ;i}L* ^J^} J 

J aDI ba J 3 i!jlix ^«*« *^ ^33 133^ 3 

<J)^^ 3 ij^ ^3)^'° i_s^ ^ 3 '*•*•?/ (*^3'‘-'i ^ 3 

5 Sji'I 5 j»^^!i-:--i?=')I J V3^^ 3 i:3!^^3 

1^ 3 i^3«'' 3 L-t^' c)3'^ '3)^ 3 3 

c_^ <0 *l^5)| jsic Ljj ^I ^ |_j^ 

ijj*? ^’1 <-^1 e)' ”l/^ J=^ 5 3= 1:33^1^1 Syui ^ £^)! iu«L**^ J 

3 iJ 3H!^^ ‘-r’)‘>^ 3 1:33'^ 3*^^ l_SaXl) <CAJjj3 j 


Ms. (Margin) 2 j^,j[5_ j;^) 3 

^ Ms. ^U.« twice, 'as the scribe repeats the word at the end 
of a page while beginning the next page. A better reading : 

[A.S.] 

5 Ms. (Marginal note) : jSz, J^, incorrect reading for 
® Ms. (Interlinear note) : U i_j!j^ . 









e 

6iS\^ Xf^ 


N.B . — ^For an Introduction and notes to tliis work, see 
VoL XI, pp. 263 — 297 of the Allahabad Umwrslij Studies. 
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SECTION I 
CHEMISTRY 



OXIDATION OF GLUCOSE IN PRESENCE OF 
INSULIN, GLUTATHIONE AND 
OTHER SUBSTANCES 

Bj C. C. Palit and N. R. Dhar 

In a previous publication (Jour. Ind. Cliem. Soc. 
1934, ;V, 661) it has been shown that the induced oxidation of 
glucose by air in presence of ferrous hydroxide acting as an 
inductor, is gready increased if small amounts of manganous 
hydroxide is added to the ferrous hydroxide. Thus the oxida- 
tion of glucose in presence of ferrous hydroxide ( = 0.0468 
gram) alone is 4*33% after the addidon of manganous 
hydroxide ( = 0.00328% grm.) to ferrous hydroxide the oxida- 
tion of glucose is increased to 48.26%. Similarly the induced 
oxidadon of glucose in presence of cerous hydroxide 
( = o . 1069 grm.) is accelerated by manganous hydroxide. 
Hence our results show that the joint acdon of the two in- 
ductors is much greater than their addidve values. 

We have also shown that small amounts of copper stimu- 
late markedly the induced oxidadon of glucose and other food 
materials. 

In tills communication, we are submitdng our results on 
the oxidadon of glucose in presence of insulin and glutathione 
aedng singly or in mixtures aided by different inorganic catalysts 
and solid surfaces. It is well known that both insulin and 
glutadiione are excellent reducing agents taking up oxygen 
direedy. 

Experimntal 

The experimental work was carried on in the same way 
as described in a previous paper (C. C. Palit and N. R. Dhar 
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Jour. Ind. Chem. Soc. 1934, it, 661). The following results 
have been obtained. 

Volume of air passed=36.5 litres in 13 hours. Amount 
of glutathione taken=o.o5 grm. and the amount insulin taken 
=10 units. Each of the substances taken as inductor=i .0000 
grm. Amount of sodium phosphate added=o.288o gram. 
10 cc. of glucose=o.23o8 grm. of CuO (Blank). 


Table No. 1 


a. 

(S 

Uj 

0 

0 

Z 

Substance used as 
surface and 
inductor 

Amount of substance 

taken in grm. 

Percentage amount of oxidation of 
glucose in presence of 

Substance 

alone 

Substance 

+ 

0.2880 
grm. of 
Sodium- 
phospbate 

Substance 

+ 0-05 

grm. of 
gluta- 
Siione 

Substance -p o.o^ 
grm. of glutathione 
+ 0.2880 grm. of 
sodium phosphate 

I. 

Titanium dioxide . . 

1. 000 

19.9 

22.4 

31-3 

49-7 

2. 

Silica 


17-5 

25-7 

32.9 

52.2 

3 - 

Cerous hydroxide . . 


100.0 

100.0 

97-3 

84.5 

4 - 

Ferrous „ 


39.8 

71.06 

34.05 

63.86 

5 - 

Manganous „ 

99 

63.07 

96.4 

62.4 

83.88 
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Table No. z 


Oi 

W 

0 

d 

Z 

Substance used as 
surface and 
inductor 

Amount of Substance Liken 
in grm. 

Percentage amount of oxidation of 
glucose in presence of 

Substance 
-f- 10 
units of 
insulin 

Substance 
-b 10 
units of 
insulin 
+ 0.2880 
grm. of 
Sodium 
phosphate 

Substanc< 
+ 10 
units of 
insulin -f- 
o.oj grm. 
gluta- 
thione 

Substance -j- 10 units 
of insulin + 0.05 
grm. of glutathione 
+ 0.2880 grm. of 
sodium phosphate 

I. 

Titanium dioxide 

I.OOO 

22.0 

50.0 

27.6 

50.4 

2. 

Silica 


18. 1 

56.1 

59.16 

53.98 

3 - 

Cerous hydroxide 

a 

100.0 

100.0 

96.66 

97-7 

4 - 

Ferrous „ 


93.76 

86.3 

81.8 

85.26 

5 - 

Manganous „ . . 

19 

70.5 

96.79 

64.2 

84.7 


The foregoing results recorded in Table No. i show 
that glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air in presence of 
solid surfaces like titanium dioxide, silica etc. but in presence 
of the hydroxides of cerium, iron and manganese, which not 
only act as surfaces but as inductors as well, the oxidation is 
much greater tlian with titanium dioxide or silica. When 
sodium phosphate is added along witli the surface, the oxidation 
is appreciably increased. When glutatliione is added, the 
oxidation in presence of titanium dioxide and silica is also 
increased but with the hydroxides of cerium, iron and manga- 
nese, there is a slight decrease in the oxidation of glucose. 
In presence of both phosphate and glutathione, the oxidation 
of glucose is still further accelerated in the cases of titanium 
dioxide and silica but with the hydroxides of cerium, iron and 
manganese, the oxidation in presence of glutathione and phos- 
phate is appreciably less than that with phosphate alone. 

From the results recorded in Table No. 2, it is seen that 
in presence of insulin, the oxidation of glucose aided by titanium 
dioxide, silica, cerous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide and manga- 
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nese hydroxide respectively is increased. In this respect the 
behaviour of insulin and glutathione is practically the same 
but in presence of phosphate, insulin seems also to accelerate 
the oxidations but glutathione appreciably retards the oxida- 
tion in presence of phosphate. A mixture of glutathione and 
insulin is appreciably better than either insulin or glutathione 
alone with titanium dioxide or silica as surface but with the 
inductors cerous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide or manganous 
hydroxide, a mixture of insulin and glutathione appears to be 
less effective. 

Oxidation of glucose in presence of (i) insulin, (ii) glutathi- 
one and (iii) a mixture of insuhn and glutathione containing 
sodium phosphate and metallic chlorides as inductors. 

Volume of air passed=73.o litres in 30 hours. 10 c.c. of 
-glucose solution=o. 2308 grm. of CuO (Blank), 20 c.c. of 
sodium phosphate solution=o.288 grm. of sodium phosphate. 


[ No. of Table 

No. of Expt. 

Amount of Sodium 
phosphate taken 
in 20 c.c. of Solu- 
tion in grm. 

Amount of gluta- 
thione added in 
grm. 

Amount of insulin 
added in units. 

Amount of ferric 
chloride in 20 c.c. 
of the solution 
taken in terms of 
Fe, O3 in grm. 

Amount of cupric 
chloride added in 
grm. 

Amount of manga- 
nese chloride 

added in grm. 

Percentage amount 
of glucose oxidised 

>— 1 

■ 


B 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

NH 

N 

N 

N 

m 

H 



99 

0,01452 

99 

99 

31-7 

m 

B 



99 

99 

O.OI 

99 

23.05 



5 > 


99 

99 

Nil 

O.OI 

19-5 




■ 

99 

99 

O.OI 

O.OI 

22.0 

HH 



0.05 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

50.3 

m 





0.01452 



64.4 




99 

99 

99 

O.OI 

i 99 

56.8 




99 

99 

99 

Nil 

O.OI 

55.6 


5 

99 

99 

99 

99 

O.OI 

O.OI 

52-5 
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In previous publication (H. L. Dube and N. R. Dliar 
Jour. Phys. Chem. 1932, ^ 444) we have shown that glucose 
is oxidised in presence of insulin alone and the amount of 
oxidation increases by the addition of phosphate. From the 


o.xidiscd 
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foregoing results in Table No. I, it is clearly seen that the amount 
of oxidation of glucose is appreciably increased when ferric 
chloride is added to a mixture of phosphate and insulin. It is also 
seen that the amount of oxidation of glucose is retarded by the 
addition of either cupric chloride or manganous chloride or a 
mixture of cupric and manganous chlorides to the same amount 
of ferric chloride. Exacdy similar results are obtained using 
glutathione instead of insulin under identical conditions but 
the amount of oxidation of glucose in presence of glutathione is 
far greater than that in presence of insulin as will be evident 
from Table No. II. From the results in Tables IH and IV 
it is noticed that the amount of oxidation of glucose in a 
mixture of insulin and phosphate increases with the concentra- 
tion of ferric chloride. In other words, the greater the amount 
of ferric chloride, the greater is the amount of oxidation of 
glucose. Another interesting fact may be observed that with 
the same amount of ferric chloride, the amount of oxidation 
of glucose increases by the addition of very minute amount 
(traces) of either cupric chloride or manganous chloride or a 
mixture of both. Hence traces of copper or manganese occur- 
ring singly or in mixtures of both act as an accelerator in the 
oxidation of glucose, whereas in presence of larger amount of 
copper or manganese or a mixture of both, each one acts as a 
retarder in the oxidation. Exacdy similar results are obtained 
using glutathione instead of insulin as will be evident from 
Tables Nos. IV, V and VII. In this case also the amount of 
oxidation of glucose in presence of glutathione is greater than 
that in presence of insulin. 

The results in Tables VII and VHI show that the amount 
of oxidation of glucose in presence of a mixture of glutathione 
and msulin aided by phosphate and metalHc salts is sUghdy 
greater than that in presence of glutathione alone. 

It seems to the authors that the foUowing agencies are 
important in bringing about the oxidation of food materials 
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not only in animal life but also in plant respiration : — 

(1) Reducing agents like glutatliione, chlorogenic acid, 
ascorbic acid, Palladin’s “respiratory chromogens” 
Kcilin’s cytochrome, Warburg’s “Ovoflavin” “lacto- 
flavin” internal secretions etc. These substances 
take up oxj^gen directly from the air and induce the 
oxidation of food materials. 

(2) The surface of plant and animal cells. 

(3) The presence of small quantities of iron and traces 
of manganese and copper compounds. 

(4) jNIild alkalies and phosphates. 

(5) Sunlight. 

All tlicsc agencies seem to have their relative importance 
in causing the oxidation of the food materials possible in the 
plant and animal tissues, aldiough they are not oxidised in the 
air outside. There is reason to believe that in animal oxidation, 
the internal secretions play an important role. It is well known 
that Nature hardly depends on one agency in carrying on its 
mechanism and in bringing about the oxidation of glucose and 
other oxidisable materials seems to take recourse to die fore- 
going agencies, wliich have been shown to accelerate the 
oxidation of food materials by air. 

Several years ago one of us stated that the internal secre- 
tions act as inductors in die oxidation of food materials 
(Compare Dhar — Chemie der Zelle und Gewebe 1926, £3 119). 

It is gratifying to note that this idew is being supported by 
medical men and physiologists (Compare S, Wright’s Applied 
Physiology, Oxford University Press 1931 page 402). 


SUMMARY 

I. Glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air in 
presence of solid surfaces like titanium dioxide, silica, cerium 
hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide, manganous hydroxide. The 
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oxidation in the case of these hydroxides which also act as in- 
ductors, is much greater than with titanium dioxide or silica. 
In presence of sodium phosphate, the oxidation aided by the 
above substances is appreciably increased. 

2. In presence of glutathione, the oxidation with titanium 
dioxide or silica is also increased, but with the hydroxides, 
there is a slight decrease in the oxidation. 

3. In presence of both phosphate and glutathione, the 
oxidation of glucose is still further increased, but with the 
hydroxides, the oxidation is appreciably decreased and is less 
than that in presence of phosphate alone. 

4. In presence of insulin, the oxidation of glucose, with 
titanium dioxide, silica, and the hydroxides increases. In this 
respect the behaviour of insulin and glutathione is practically 
the same. In presence of phosphate, insulin accelerates the 
oxidations but glutathione retards them. A mixture of insulin 
and glutathione acts better than either insulin or glutatliione 
with titanium dioxide or silica and appears to be less effective 
with the hydroxides as inductors. 

5. The amount of oxidation of glucose is appreciably 
increased when ferric chloride is added to a mixture of insulin 
and phosphate or of glutathione and phosphate, the oxidation in 
the latter being much greater than in the former. 

6. The oxidation in a mixture of insulin and phosphate 
or of glutathione and phosphate increases with the concentra- 
tion of ferric chloride. Traces of copper or manganese occur- 
ring singly or in mixtures of both, act as an accelerator, but in 
presence of larger amounts of the same, each one acts as a 
retarder in the oxidation of glucose in presence of either insulin 
and phosphate or glutathione and phosphate. 

7. In presence of a mixture of insulin and glutathione 
aided by phosphate and metallic salts the oxidation is slightly 
greater than that of glutathione alone. 

8. Reducing agents like glutathione, chlorogenic acid. 
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ascorbic acid, internal secretions etc., act as inductors taking 
up oxygen directly from air and thus induce the oxidations of 
food materials. 


Chemical Lahoraiorj 
Allahabad UmversHy 
Allahabad 



NITROGEN FIXATION AND AZOTOBACTER COUNT 
ON THE APPLICATION OF MOLASSES AND 
SUGARS TO THE SOIL IN FIELDS 


Part I 

Bj E. V. Seshacharyulu 

In publications from this laboratory it has been shown 
by Dhar and Mukcrji that nitrogen fixation takes place on the 
addition of energy-rich substances like sugars (cane-sugar and 
glucose) or molasses to the soil. They have shown that the 
fixation of nitrogen not only takes place in ordinary soils but 
also in stedlised soils on the addition of energy-rich materials, 
when exposed to sunlight. From the results of their experi- 
ments, the above autliors have concluded that nitrogen fixation 
in tropical soils is not only a bacterial process but due also to 
the photo-chemical and induced oxidations going on side by side 
since soil contains oxides of metals like iron, manganese, 
titanium etc. and is exposed to sunhght for several hours daily. 

According to the bacterial theory the nitrogen fixation 
is due to tlie non-symbiotic orgamsms such as clostridium an 
Azotobacter which are partially responsible for the fertility 
of soils leaving apart the symbiotic bacteria leguminosE. 
Clostridium works more or less under ^robic conditions 
and thus it seems probable that the nitrogen obtaine 
the air by tliis organism does not add any considerable quantity 
to tlie soil supply under asrobic conditions. The other organ- 
ism namely Azotobacter is present in abundance in ^ tropi^ 
soils. Tliis organism is aerobic and is mainly responsi e or 
non-symbiotic fixation of nitrogen from air. M^y workers 
have shown that Azotobacter in culture media fixes atmos- 
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pheric nitrogen on the addition of energy-rich substances like 
carbohydrates and increase in numbers with increase of 
fixation of nitrogen. But so far nobody has been definite about 
the nitrogen fixation in field conditions due to Azotobacter. 

No quantitative work has been done either in cultures or 
in soil under natural conditons to obtain a relation between 
the actual increase in the Azotobacter numbers and the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen on the addition of energy-rich subs- 
tances like carbohydrates. The present investigation was there- 
fore undertaken by the author to determine how the Azotobacter 


in soils under natural conditions will be affected by the applica- 
tion of molasses wliich contains about 6o % of carbohydrates 
and whether there is any correlation between the Azotobacter 
numbers and tire amount of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Another aim- of the present work is to ascertain whether the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in tropical soils is mainly a 
bacterial process or due also to other agencies namely photo- 
chemical and induced or catalytic oxidations. 


Different amounts of molasses lo and 30 Kilograms were 
added to two equal plots of land of area 144 sq. ft. in the 
University grounds and a third plot of equal area was kept as 
control without the addition of molasses. The Azotobacter 


count and the nitrogen estimations (ammoniacal, nitric and 
total nitrogen) of all the three plots were made before the 
addition of molasses. The plots were dug up twice a month and 
the same amount of water was added to the three plots at the 
same ^ time. At regular intervals the Azotobacter count and 
the nitrogen estimations of the plots were done. 

The following conclusions were drawn by the author 
as a result of the experimental results : 


(i) Azotobacter numbers do increase in abundance and 
reach a maximum where they remain more or less 
stationary and help the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen when molasses or sugars are added to the soil. 
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(2) No correlation or direct proportionality between the 
Azotobacter numbers and the nitrogen fixed is ob- 
served. 

(3) In the control plot Azotobacter numbers remain more 
or less stationary. 

(4) Nitrogen fixation in the tropical soils is not mainly 
a bacterial process but being aided by photo-chemical 
and induced or catalytic oxidations going on 
simultaneously. 

(5) Not only the available nitrogen but also the total 
nitrogen of the plots increases considerably on the 
apphcation of molasses. 

(6) Moisture content of the molassed plots is always 
greater than tlie control. 



SECTION II 

PHYSICS 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF ACTIVE NITROGEN 
PHENOMENON 


fy L. S. A'Iathur 

{Physics Department, Allahabad Dniversity) 
INTRODUCHON 

The first obsen’-ation on what is now called Active 
Nitrogen appears to have been naade by E. Warburg^ in 1884, 
who found that if a discharge is passed through Nitrogen in 
presence of traces of Oxygen a ‘whitish, shimmering doud’ 
appears in the tube. But the first systematic experiments on 
pure Nitrogen were performed by E, P. Lewis^ in 1902, in 
Warburg’s laboratory at the university of Berlin. Lewis show- 
ed that the glow can be produced when a disruptive discharge is 
passed tiirough flowing Nitrogen gas. The glow persists much 
farther away from the electrodes in the flowing gas; he naturally 
conduded that the gas is activated in the discharge space, but 
continues to show this acmdty for some time even after the 
discharge is withdrawn. Many important obser\’-ations on the 
spectrum of the afterglow, as it was called, were performed by 
E. P. Levds. The spectroscopy of the afterglow was carried 
out in great detail by Fowler and Strutd (Lord Rayldgh H) 
between the years 191 1-1918 and Lord Rayleigh continued to 
perform many interesting observations alone. 

The first theory of the phenomenon was given by M. N. 
Saha and N. K. Sur^ in 1926, and the theory has had amazing 
adventures in subsequent years. In spite of the enormous 
amount of work the phenomenon appears to be still mysterious. 

I have therefore, in the present artide attempted to make an 
exhaustive and critical sun’-ey of all experimental and theoretical 
investigations on the subject. 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS FOR PRODUCING 
ACTIVE NITROGEN 

The activated form of Nitrogen is usually prepared by 
two methods — (i) By passing a condensed discharge (also called 
disruptive discharge) in a current of purified Nitrogen (2) 
By an electrodeless discharge in a bulb filled with gas under 
low pressure. 

(i) In the first method. Active Nitrogen is produced by 
introducing Nitrogen into a discharge tube whose electrodes 
are made up of either Al, Pt or W; these are attached to the 
secondary terminals of a large induction coil or to the ter- 
minals of a 22,000 volt transformer. This method was first 
developed by E. P. Lewis who used the following arrange- 
ment : — 

The discharge was passed from an induction coil. Across 
the secondary terminals a condenser was placed while a spark 
gap was placed in series as shown in Fig. i. 



Fig. I 

A continuous stream of Nitrogen was passed at low 
pressure through the exciting tube. From here it was drawn 
into a side tube provided with quartz-windows, so that the 
spectmm could be photographed end-on. 

Spurious results may, however, vitiate the experiment 
when this method of excitation is used. It is often observed 
that the Second Positive bands together with the lines of N 
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and N+ are present when proper precautions are not taken to 
eliminate stray light from the exciting discharge. Sometimes 
tlie earthing arrangements are not good and stray discharge 
may pass tlirough the afterglow space. These spurious effects 
are eliminated by two methods: (i) by use of the method of 
sectored disc, (z) By giving several rectangular bends to the 
observation tube, so that stray light from the exciting discharge 
does not fall on the afterglow space. 

The sectored disc method is due to E. P. Lewis^. In 
tliis a large metallic disc protdded vdtli ten projecting sectors 
with interv'als of several centimeters between 'them was used. 
These acted as intermittent screens when the disc was rotated 
at a uniform rate by a motor. An adjustible contact allowed 
tlie current to be broken at any given phase of the sector. 
Thus the afterglow space was exposed only when the discharge 
was actually cut off. 



Fig. 2 

Johnson and Jenkins® have also described in their experi- 
ments the same type of magnetic interrupter. It was intro- 
duced into the primary circuit of an induction coil. The inter- 
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ruptet had three solenoidal coils corresponding to three 
prongs I placed at 120°, which made periodic contact with a 
mercury surface M as shown in Fig. 2. A disc P consisting of 
three sections of 60° angle was fixed to the axle of the inter- 
rupter and ‘tuned’ so that observation of the light from the 
tube D was possible only when the discharge current was off. 

The second method of cutting off stray light is to bend 
the discharge tube at right angles to the observation tube and 
to put one or two earthed metaUic gauges in the way of the 
flowing activated gas, so that the discharge is aU conducted 
to earth and nothing passes through the afterglow. This was 
done by Kichlu and Acharya®. 

(2) Later experiments have shown that the afterglow is 
also generated when an electrodeless ring discharge is passed 


R 



Fig- 3 

in a bulb filled with Nitrogen at appropriate low pressure. 
The pyrex bulb of a suitable size was employed. A coil of a 
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few turns was placed along the diameter of the bulb and con- 
nected to an oil-insulated condenser of ‘oiinF capacity as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The other sides of condensers Cj Cg were connected to a 
transformer rated at 24000 volts and sixty cycles. A spark-gap G 
of I cm. was placed across tlie terminals of the condenser and an 
air-blast was allowed to play on it. The uniform flow of the gas 
through die bulb was regulated by introducing the gas through a 
reser\’’oir Aof considerable size and dien through a capiUary tube 
B to die bulb D as shown in Fig. 4. The reservoir A was con- 
nected to a graduated manometer C wliich keeps the pressure 
widiin it constant. The pressure within A is kept at about 80 
cms. of mercury. Lord Rayleigh^ employed a standard pressure 
of o' 003 5 cm. to obtain die electrodeless ring discharge. 

Nitrogen employed in diese experiments can be prepared 
(i) By any chemical means e.g., a pure variety of Nitrogen is 
obtained by heating BaN as shown by Tiede® and Domcke (2) 
Commercial Nitrogen cylinders can be employed in which case 
die gas has to pass through a series of tubes containing purifiers 
principally (a) Alkaline Pyrogallol solution [22% aqueous 
solution of Pyrogallol mixed with five or six times as much 
KOH solution (3 : 2)] whch will remove the excess of Ox)^gen 
present in the gas (b) Phosphorus Pentoxide (c) Potassium 
Hydroxide (d) Calcium Chloride, to remove the last traces of 
moisture. If an aspirator is used as a reservoir for Nitrogen 
then the gas can be pumped by means of a Gaede Pump and 
the exhaust gas can again be pumped back to the reservoir. Thus 
the whole arrangement becomes automatic and long exposures 
can be given at a time. 

SPECTRUM OF THE AFTERGLOW 

Perhaps, next to the persistence of the afterglow, the 
spectrum itself is the most interesting phenomenon, in the 
study of the active modification of Nitrogen. 
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E. P. Lewis^ in his original work found that the spectrum 
of the afterglow was quite characteristic. He observed that by 
using a sectored disc for the obsen’-ation of the afterglow the 
Second Positive group of N2 bands does not occur while the 
members of the First Positive group persisted and there were 
also a few lines due to foreign atoms, like X 5461 of the 
Mercury atom. Some of the bands of his plates remained un- 
identified and their origin was clearly established through the 
work of Fowler and Strutt. 

In tlie early stages of their investigations on the active . 
modification of Nitrogen, Fowler and Strutt found that the so- 
called afterglow spectrum consisted of three groups of bands 
which they termed a, p and y bands of the afterglow 
spectrum. The wave-lengths and wave-numbers of these 
bands are given in tables i, 2, 3. 


Tab/e i. Visible a-bands of the Afterglorv 


S. No. 

Wave-length 

A“.U. 

Frequency 

cm."^ 

Intensity 

I 

6322-73 1 

15812 

2 

2 

6232-81 1 Red 

15989 

5 

5 

6185 -44I 

16163 

7 

4 

5854-69) 

17076 

4 

5 

5804-28 j- Yellov- 

17224 

10 

6 

5755 -20I 

17571 

8 

7 

344 a '25 ) 

18570 

I 

8 

5407-08 > Green 

18489 

I 

9 

3 37 ^ •78-’ 

18607 

5 

10 

5033‘6 ) 

19782 

2 


Green 



II 

6050-8 1 

19872 

2 
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Table z. ^-bands of the Afterglow 


S. No. 

Wave-length 

A“. U. 

Frequencj' 

cm.“^ 

Intensity 

I 

43 i 2'3 1 

23183 ] 

1 


4296-5 J 

23268 J 


2 

4042 • 8 "I 

24728 ] 

2 


4028-7 1 

24815 J 


3 

3801-9') 

26295 ) 

4 


3789'3 j 

26383 j 


4 

3584*7], 

27888 ] 

6 


3572 * 9 ) 

27981 ; 


5 

3387*2 ■) 

295H] 

9 


3376-8 j 

29605 j 


6 

3207-4) 

31169 ] 

10 


3198*4) 

31257 J 


7 

3043*2] 

32851 ] 

10 


3035-0 j 

32940 J 


8 

2893-0) 

34356] 

9 


2885-4; 

34647 ) 


9 

2754*5 ] 

36294 ) 

7 


2747*9 ) 

36581 ; 



2626-9 ] 

38057 ) 

4 


2620-9 ) 

58144 ; 



2509-0 ) 

59845 ] 

1 


2503-2 J 

39937) 


12 

2951-2 ] 

35875 ] 

2 


2944-0 j 

33958 ]■ 


13 

2923-8 ] 

34192 ] 

2 


2916-2 J 

34281 J 


14 

2809-7 ) 

35381 ] 

2 


2802- 7 'J 

35670 ; 


15 

00 

CN 

33877 ] 

2 


j 2780-1 J ^ 

35690 1 
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Table 3 . y-bands of the Afterglow 
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In the later investigations of Fowler and Strutt, it was 
definitely proved that the visible group of bands designated by 
a-bands consists of a selection of the First Positive bands of 
Nitrogen, while the p and v bands are reaUy the members of the 
band systems of the NO-molecule which is probably formed 
in the observation tube due to the presence of Oxygen or 
compounds of Oxygen. Their experiments showed that p and 
Y bands were not connected with the a-group and their intensity 
depended to a great extent on the presence or absence of 
Oxygen or Oxygen yielding compounds. In fact they were 
able to remove aU these bands completely by proper purifica- 
tion of the sample of Nitrogen giving rise to the afterglow. 

It was thus shown without question that the a-group 
of bands of the afterglow spectrum was merely a few bands 
belonging to the First Positive Group of Nitrogen with 
different relative intensities from those when this group is 
obtained by the usual electric discharge. 

An infra-red spectrum of the afterglow taken by Kichlu 
and Acharya revealed the most important fact that while in the 
visible and ultra-violet there is a peculiar selection of the First 
Positive bands, in the infra-red the afterglow bands appeared 
without any particular distinction. The infra-red afterglow was 
studied further by G. Cario® only recently. He obtained 
(12, 12), (ii, ii) bands of this group and at the limit of the 
red region found that (4, i) band appeared with enhanced 
intensity. 

To sum up, we may say that the spectrum of the after- 
glow comprises only some of the bands of the First Positive 
Group of Nitrogen. In fact all the bands from v'=4 to v'=i3 
are observed with an anomalous distribution of intensity. All 
the afterglow bands so far observed by different authors have 
been enclosed within a closed boundary indicated m Table 4 
with thick lines. 



Table 4 . The First Tositive Group of Nitrogen 
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Tabk 5. Observed & calculated intensities of a-bands of Active Nitrogen 




Active 

Nitrogen 

Ordinary discharge 

Transi- 

tion 

1 A°. U. 
Kneser^o 

Intensity 
observed in 

Intensity 
of a-bands 

Intensity in 
ist-|-ve banc 

Intensity 

calculated 



a-band 
by Kneser^o 

by Jb'owler^. 

by McLenna 
and Rudy^ 

n by Caval- 
loni^®. 

4-1 

6788 

2 


4 

4-4 

5-2 

6704 

4 


5 

10-3 

6-3 

6624 

6 


5 

7'9 

6-2 

6070 

3 







2 

2 ‘4 

7-4 

6545 

4 


5 

6-9 

7-3 

6014 

I 


3 

3 ’t 

8-5 

6469 

2 


5 

5-8 

8-4 

5959 

I 


3 

3-6 

9-6 

6394 

3 


6 

4*6 

9-5 

5906 

2 

' 

5 1 

4 ‘i 

10-7 

6323 

6 

2 

4 

2-9 

10-6 

5855 

6 


5 

4*7 

lO-J 

5442 

2 

I 

I 


1 1-8 

6232 

10 

5 

3 

1-9 

11-7 

5804 

10 

10 

0 

5-0 

11-6 

5407 

8 

5 

0 


12-9 

6183 

3 








0 

I ’4 

12-8 

5755 

6 

8 

4 

4-5 

12-7 

5375 

5 

5 

0 


11-5 

5035 


2 



12-6 

5031 


2 
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It will be interesting to note their peculiar intensities as 
compared with the normal spectrogram of the First Positive 
bands. Theoretical and observed intensities of these bands are 
given in Table 5. 

Johnson and Jenkins^ Okubo and Hamada^ have con- 
clusivelp proved that the Second Positive bands of Nj are de- 
finitely absent from the spectrum of the light of the after- 
glow, provided it is free from the stray light which comes 
from the exciting discharge due to internal reflections. 

PRESENCE OF ATOMIC NITROGEN 

In a previous accounF^ regarding the theories which at- 
tempt to offer rather imperfeedy the explanation of this in- 
teresting phenomenon, we tried to show that atomic Nitrogen 
cannot exist in a segregated afterglow which is found to persist 
for extraordinarily long periods. It will be enough to mention 
here that the direct experiments like those of Wrede,^® Broad- 
way, and Jackson^® are investigations in which the contents 
of the discharge space have been allowed to mingle with the 
molecules producing the afterglow. Therefore it cannot be 
established definitely that atomic Nitrogen exists in the space 
where the observations are made on the afterglow. Spectros- 
copic experiments such as those of Kichlu and Acharya^^ to 
search the resonance lines of Nitrogen also give negative re- 
sults. In view of these conclusions we ate led to believe that 
atomic Nitrogen has nothing to do with the production and 
persistence of the afterglow. 

PRESENCE OF IONISED NITROGEN 

Careful experiments to detect the presence of ions in the 
afterglow have also given negative results although the original 
results of Fowler and Strutt® lead to the conclusion that the 
conduedvity of the gas is of the order of a salted Bunsen flame. 
This is probably due to the fact that there is a leakage of 
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charge from the discharge space to the experimental space. 
When adequate precaution is taken for removing all ions in 
the flowing Nitrogen gas by means of a number of grids 
placed in the path of the gas, which arc connected to the 
cartli, the gas flowing beyond (he grids still shows the after- 
glow phenomenon, but no electrical conductivity is observed. 

SPECTRUM OF THE EXCITING DISCHARGE 

It will be important to compare the spectrum of tlie 
afterglow with that of tlie exciting discharge. It was noticed 
long ago by Fowler and Strutt that an ordinary discharge in 
Nitrogen producing only the line spectrum fails to develop the 
afterglow. They further noticed that even if a condensed dis- 
charge is employed in such a manner that the band spectrum is 
not developed tlien tlie afterglow also does not appear. The 
effect of the condenser is to reduce the intensity of the First 
Positive bands, to heighten tliat of the Second Positive bands 
and to suppress tliat of the Tliird Positive bands. They found 
that in addition to the above-mentioned bands a new series of 
Nitrogen bands appeared wliich were not recorded before and 
in conformity with Deslandres terminology designated them as 
“Fourth Positive” bands. They, however, form a characteristic 
feature of the spectrum producing tlie afterglow. 

Herzbergi® made a systematic study of the spectrum of 
the afterglow discharge and found that the arc lines of Nitrogen 
in the red and in the infra-red are present in the spectrum of 
the exciting discharge. 

N 2^)2 or FP— (4S, 4p^ 40^ 2p)j 

The spark lines due to the transitions 

N+ zp (^s—^p) [3p_3pj etc. 

were also observed. 

It is mentioned that the arc lines and the spark lines in 
the exciting discharge occur with great intensity before an 
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intensive afterglow can occur. In a discharge which is just not 
giving tlie afterglow these also do not occur. The spark lines 
become less intense at high pressure but the correlation 
between tlie appearance of the arc lines and the production of 
the afterglow is not very striking. 

Bay and Steineri^ also confirmed the results of Herzberg 
and showed that tlie arc spectrum of N appears in the 
negative glow of the activated gas and furtlier in the same 
glow tlie ted and tlie ultra-violet arc lines of Nitrogen are also 
to be found. 


EFFECT OF SURFACES 

It has been noticed by aU workers that surfaces have got 
a marked effect on the persistence of the afterglow. It was 
early obsen'-ed by Willey-® tliat a piece of gauge covered vdth 
black oxide of copper at once destroyed the afterglow. Recendy 
Lord Rayleigh^ has shown that the deaedvating influence of 
surfaces can be entirely removed by treating the surface with 
either a tiiin layer of Sulphuric Acid or Meta-phosphoric Acid. 
Bulbs whose surfaces have been rinsed with these reagents 
preserve the afterglow for a period of about six hours. Lord 
Rayleigh tried to find out the law of decay of luminosity for 
die Active modification of Nitrogen possessing such a long life. 

VARIATION OF THE LUhONOSITY OF 
AFTERGLOW WITH TIME 

It has been found that the luminosity of the afterglow 
varies with time in a definite manner. From the law of decay 
of luminosity it has been possible to determine the type of 
chemical change — ^whether it is monomolecular or bi-molecular 
change. The theory of the method is given below. 

In an elementary process, let diere be a active particles 
and p molecules and let their number per unit volume be n 
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and N respectively. Then the number of elementary processes 
for an element of time dt is proportional to n“ NP dt. 

-dn = A n« nP dt. 

or = ANPdt. 

n« 

or - — = ANPdt. 

a— I 

n = [(a-i)(ANPt-|-C)]i/<i-o’ 

Now the intensity I is given by 

I = _ B ^ 

dt 

= AB n“ nP 

1= ABNP [(a-i) (iVNPt+C)]“^i-“ 

When a=i, it is a monomolecular change. 
a =2 „ „ „ bi-molecular change. 

“=3 J3 33 33 tri-molecular change. 

Now for a monomolecular change 
I =ABNP e-ANpt+C 

i.e. log I varies exponentially with time for a mono-molecular 
change. 

For a bi-molecular change a=z. 

I = ABnP (ANPt-l-C)-2 

or ABNP (ANPt-f C) 

= Constant X t+ Constant. 

I 

VT directly as the time interval for a bi-molecular 

change. 
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For a tri-molecular change 0=3. 

I = ABnP [2 (AN^t+C)]-3/2 

pjo = Constant Xt + Constant, 
varies directly with time interval t for a tri-molecular 

change. 

Different workers like Angerer^i, Rudy^s, Kneser^^, 
Konig^^ and Klinkmann, Willey^s and Lord Rayleigh^ have 
tried to find out the law of decay of the afterglow and the 
nature of the chemical change therefrom. 

Angerer investigated the rate of diminution of the after- 
glow with time with tlie help of a photo-electric cell. The light 
of the afterglow was allowed to fall on the photo-electric cell 
which was connected to a quadrant electrometer of which the 
deflection was observed from second to second. The diagram 
of the apparatus employed is shown in the figure below. 



Fig- 5 

P — ^Photo-electric cell, M — Electromagnet, E — ^Electrometer 
Bj, Bg, Bg— -Batteries, and G— Galvanometer. 

The results obtained showed that the square root of the 
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intensity of the afterglow is inversely proportional to the time. 
This leads to the conclusion that the law of decay of the after- 
glow corresponds to a bi-molecular change. 

The work of Kneser^ on the decay of the afterglow is 
very much similar to that of Angerct"^. Only in place of a 
photo-electric cell, a visual photometer is employed which pro- 
duces a matcliing of the two fields (one due to the luminosity 
of the glow and the other due to a standard source) as 
observed through a Lummer Cube, wliich gave measures of the 
intensity at a particular instant. The result as before showed 
that the decay of tlie afterglow of Active Nitrogen follows the 
law of a bi-molecular cliemical change. 

In the experimental arrangement of Lord Rayleigh^ for 
the observation of the decay of luminosity, a visual photometer 
was employed which he used in his previous investigations of 



the photometry of the night sky spectrum. The luminosity of the 
afterglow was matched against a standard source of light. The 
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standard source of light was a flat crystal of Potassium Uranyl 
Sulphate which was mounted in a tube as shown in Fig. 6 . 
A convex lens L of short focal length could be focussed on the 
luminous crj^std P, (self-luminous by its own radio-activity). The 
brightness of the afterglow was equalised by means of neutral 
glasses placed over the surface of the bulb in the region of 
observation. The neutral glasses were also selected so that the 
density (logjo Opacity) could be increased in steps of o.io. 
The introduction of each neutral glass diminished the intensity 
in the ratio 2:1. The time for the matching of the successive 
stages of luminosity was determined. The intensity was thus 
known at different times. A curve was now plotted between 


and t which was found to be a straight line. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned that the straight line obtained by plotting 



against t was in better agreement with observed values, but 


Lord Rayleigh from general considerations seems to prefer 
a bi-molecular chemical change to a tri-molecular one. 
Anyhow, the glow is definitely not mono-molecular. 


By using different kinds of coatings in tlie bulb containing 
the afterglow. Lord Rayleigh came to some very important 
conclusions. He found that in an uncoated bulb, bulb coated 
with Apiezon oil, or any other, catalytic destroyer of the 
afterglow, the law of decay of luminosity is exponential and 
corresponds almost to a mono-molecular change. Secondly, 
in die early stages of luminosity in bulbs whose surfaces have 
been specially treated to overcome the catalytic action of the 
walls, die law of decay is the same as that of imcoated or 
Apiezon-coated bulb. After lapse of a certain time the law 
becomes entirely bi-molecular. 

Furdier, he obsen’^ed that the result of suddenly com- 
pressing die gas was more or less identical with the observa- 
tions of Fowler and Strutt. On compressing the gas the 
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glow increased but when the original volume was restored the 
luminosity did not attain its intensity as it would have done 
had the glow decayed at constant volume. Lord Rayleigh’s 
conclusion is that the decay is more rapid at higher con- 
centration and the order of reaction is higher than the first. 

REACTIONS OF ACTIVE NITROGEN WITH ATOMS 

The great activity of Nitrogen in the aftcrglowing state is 
ascribed to its unusual chemical reactivity. Nitrogen in ordi- 
nary state fails to combine practically with any element, but in 
the activated state it immediately forms nitride of the element 
and excites the atom spectroscopically. According to the 
original hypothesis of Saha and Sur*, the molecule of Nitrogen 
in the active modification is loaded with a definite amount of 
energy which is transferred to the foreign atom or molecule 
present in the afterglow space by collisions of the second type. 
We shall come to a discussion of the rival theories just a little 
later, meanwhile we shall attempt to collect all the facts which 
give us an idea of the energy-content of the excited molecule. 

The best way of estimating the energy of the excited mole- 
cules is to make them collide widi vapours of such atoms whose 
energy levels are completely known and wliich do not chemically 
react with the Active Nitrogen. But all the elements form nitrides 
with Active Nitrogen, hence it is best to confine our attention 
to spectra of the atoms and molecules. Early experiments on 
this hne were carried out by E. P. Lewis, Fowler and Strutt, 
but these were more or less of a qualitative nature. The real 
quantitative work in this Une began after the announcement 
of the theory propounded by Saha and Sur. The central idea 
was to find out the highest excitation level of different elements 
from which the total energy content of the molecule could be 
deduced. 

The first experimental work on the excitation of metalhc 
spectra in Active Nitrogen after the publication of Saha’s theory 
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was tliat of Ruark, Foote, Rudnick and Chenault.^c Their 
experimental arrangement is given in Fig. 7. An clectrodeless 
discharge was passed in a bulb D about 30 cms. in diameter. 

D 



The observ^ation of the light from the bulb was made tlirough 
a sectored disc I carrying a commutator on its axle as shown 
in the figure. At the centre of tlie bulb was a small crucible 
surrounded by a heater H of nichrome wire which contained 
tlie metal to be vaporised. During tlie course of the ex- 
periment nitrides of the metals accumulate in considerable 
amounts. Nearly all the nitrides are explosive and some are 
dangerously so. In the case of Mercury, tlie nitride is formed in 
the discharge and in the succeeding discharge it is broken up so 
tliat the pressure of the Nitrogen in die bulb remains constant, 
dius enabling the use of a bulb sealed widi Nitrogen rmder a 
suitable pressure Ruark investigated the spectra of Hg, Zn, 
Mg, Tl and Cd. Their results were not very conclusive. 

Okubo and Hamada^^ performed a more systematic study 
of die spectra of Hg, Cd, Zn, Mg, Na, K, Tl, and Ca. They 
used the condensed discharge method of the production of the 
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afterglow and took great care to avoid all stray light and stray 
discharge entering the observation tube. A bulb of pyrex glass 
or fused silica was placed sideways in an observation tube and 
the metal was heated in a Bunsen flame. Light 'was always 
observed end-on through a quartz window. 

In aU these experiments the arc spectrum was excited al- 
most completely whereas the spark spectrum did not appear. 
It wfll be interesting to note that the excitation potential of 
the resonance lines of Ca+ is about 9*26 volts and the liighest 
level excited by Active Nitrogen is in the case of Mercury atom 
correspoding to the excitation potential of 9 ■ 5 1 volts. It thus 
appears that Calcium would not only be ionised by Active 
itrogen but the metallic ion so formed can be excited to give 
the resonance lines H and K. The experiment is difficult to 
per o^ because as soon as the active gas comes into contact 
^ cium, the nitride of the metal is immediately formed, 
hnes Possibility of ever observing the resonance 


Another aspect of the work of the above-mentioned 

authors IS the total energy-content of the activated molecule. 

Thy obtained a very sharp Umit of 9.51 volts. When Active 

line rf T Mercury vapour the 2 sp— 4 

line 2 sp-T 3ri excited while the next 

conclude fh , T" ""T these results the authors 

losefthe en ^ets deactivated it 

luL ob!e^^d ^'^1 “ agreement with 

all the observed results collected together in Tabfe 6. 

case of eTch^l ^ highest energy level in the 

mher ffighest levels in the individual cases are below o „ volts 
A brief summary of the detail r.f 

ments examined L. , ^ ^P^'^tra of different ele- 

meats exananed ate gtren in the last column of the said table. 



Table 6. Atomic Spectra excited in Active Nitrogen 
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SPECTRA OF MOLECULES EXCITED IN ACTIVE 

NITROGEN 

One of the most novel applications of Active Nitrogen is 
the development of band spectra of certain molecules placed in 
the afterglow. Broadly speaking two types of molecules may be 
’stinguished from each other. In the case of some of the 
molecules tlie spectrum is developed without decomposition or 
chemical change. To the second class of molecules may belong 
t lose wliich undergo a chemical change in presence of Aedve 
Nitrogen and then the resulting compound may or may not be 
excited to emit its own spectrum. Suffice it to say, that the 
interaction of molecules with Active Nitrogen is not quite 
simple and on account of many side-reactions, the details of the 
rnecianisms of wliich are obscure, the phenomenon does not 
aUow one to make a proper interpretation of the observed 
sp2:tra.^ It is however significant that in spite of aU these 
cu ties o a clear interpretation the experimental results can 
be explained in most cases on the result of Okubo and Hamada^^ 
w o think that the total energy-content of the Nitrogen mole- 
cule in the activated state is 9.51 volts. 

T n compounds may belong NO, CO, 

^ter being excited 

with Active Nitrogen. Knauss^v found that when NO is aHowed 
come in contact with Active Nitrogen three band systems 

dons A2^ ^ and c4^ X^S '-"f ' ' 

BO en&f ™ ^ 1 ? “ excitation 

Hts wJlTf -PP-^-ceof these bands is- 6.44 

Its which is far below 9.51 volts and therefore their origin 

can be eastly ^plained witlt the hypothesis of toj e3 
of 9 . 5 1 volts of the Active Nitrogen molecule. 

In exactly the same way Knauss« found out the bands 
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which are excited by Active Nitrogen in carbon-monoxide. He 
found tliat the fourth positive bands of carbon-monoxide due 
to tlie transition Ahv — are easily obtained in Active 
Nitrogen wliile tire third positive bands which are usually very 
intense in the discharge tube do not appear at all in Active 
Nitrogen. This can as well be explained by the fact that the 
Wevel of CO has an excitation potential of 9.01 volts. This 
shows tliat the fourth positive bands wiU be obser\'-ed but not 
the tliird positive bands whose excitation potential is 10.4 volts. 

A summary of all sudi results available at the present 
time together with proper references is given' in Table 7. 

Amongst the second group of molecules may be regarded a 
large number of molecules like Oo, CCI4, SiQ^, TiCl^ and nearly 
all the compounds of carbon. 

When Oxygen is put on the afterglowing gas the green 
auroral Hne is obtained as reported by Kaplan^®. The origin 
of the green auroral line can be easily explained from the fol- 
lowing energy relations : — 

Og = 0 (®P)-{- 0 (^S)— 5.05— 4.17 
= O^P)-}-OCS)-9.22 

i.e. 9.22 volts ate necessary to dissociate an O ®P (normal) 
and O state, and we easUy see that the energy imparted by 
Active Nitrogen is sufficient for this purpose. The dissociated 
atoms will take amongst themselves the balance of energy viz. 
.32 volts. 

It is stated that Active Nitrogen reacting with Oxygen 
gives us NO molecules excited so as to be capable of giving 
P and Y bands. Tills was the observation of Fowler and 
Strutt and a detailed work was subsequently undertaken by 
Johnson and Jenkins. 

The energy of excitation can be easily obtained. It is 
known tliat the highest vibrational level of the upper state of 
the p- bands is 4 and corresponds to 6.08 volts. Hence the 
energy of excitation would be quite sufficient' for the excitation 
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vibrational level is 6 and 
the formula for the band 
heads is as follows: 
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of the observed bands. Now we have to account how oxited 
NO is formed from oxygen. The energy relations which define 
the interaction between No and Oo arc as follows : — 

No —aN— 169 
Oo — 2O— 117 

^Ns+^Oo =NO— 21.57 
No*+Oo =No-}- 0 -l -0 (iSo) 

No+O =2N— 169-1-0 

=N-fN-|- 0 — 169 
=NO-1-N-{-i64— 169 
=N 0 -}-N -5 
N-|-Oo = 0 -l- 0 -f-N— 117 

=:NO-l- O-h 164 — 1 1 7 
=N0-{-0-l-47 

N+ O = iNad- 84 . 5 -b ^Oo+ 5 8 
=^N2-l-i02-i-i42-5 
=N0-{-21 . 57-I-142. 5 
=NOd-i 64 

NEWER NITROGEN GLOWS 

In a number of papers Kaplan^** has described what he calls 
the second and third afterglow of Nitrogen. A discharge is 
passed through a Nitrogen tube at a definite pressure and the 
spectrum is obtained through a rotating sector. The arrange- 
ment is such that the plate is exposed only when the discharge is 
cut off. The second afterglow is only produced when the surface 
is specially treated (for details see Pub. Astro. Soc. Pad., 47» 
257, 1933) and the discharge is condensed though strong. He 
finds that the spectrum of the afterglow consists of Negative' 
Nitrogen bands of N 2 '*', second positive bands, first positive 
bands with higher vibrational quantum numbers as well as 
Vegard Kaplan bands. The spectrum resembles that of the 
aurora. The third afterglow is so weak that there is scarcely 
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any glow in the tube. The spectrum of the afterglow shows 
no negative bands but only the first and second positive bands. 
It is very much like the night-sky spectrum. 

It appears, however, that these afterglow spectra can be 
very simply explained. The effect of discharge through a gas 
is to ionise it or to excite the molecules to higher levels and split 
them into atoms, normal excited or ionised. When the discharge 
is cut off the excited states which have a short life at once dis- 
appear and if the exposure is made io“® sec. after the discharge 
is stopped the lines arising from the excited atoms or molecular 
levels with normal life would not appear at all. Hence in 
the interruped discharge we get such lines or bands which arise 
from levels having comparatively long life and tills is true of 
Kaplan's second afterglow bands. In the third afterglow the 
discharge is so weak that the Nitrogen atom is not ionised 
at all. 

The method suggests a very promising way of getting the 
forbidden lines of the atoms. 

To complete this account of Active Nitrogen a brief 
survey of the theories of the phenomenon is necessary. We 
have already given such a description and will refer the reader 
to Proe. Nat. Acad. Set. India, VoL 6, 15)56. 

In conclusion, I feel it a great pleasure to offer my most 
cordial thanks to Prof. M. N. Saha and Prof. S. R. Bhargava 
for help and guidance in the preparation of this paper. 
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A COAIPARATIVE STUDY OF CERTAIN STRAINS 
OF MACROSPORIUM GROWN ON SYNTHETIC 
AND FRESH FRUIT-JUICE MEDIA 

% (Miss) L. Roy, m.sc., l.t. 

Botanical Lahoratorj, University oj Allahabad 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie influence of different media on the grow’th of fungi 
has been investigated b)'- several workers, but perhaps the only 
works witli media prepared from the juices of fruits grown 
in India are those of Mitra (i) and Lacy (2) from this laboratory. 
There is plenty of scope for research in this direction and I 
have investigated die growth of seven local forms of Macros- 
porium on media prepared from fresh fruit juices. 

The following is a list of plants on which Macrosporium 
(including the Alternaria growing on Ckome viscosd) was 
found. 

1. Kicinus conimunis — on dead twigs. 

2. Jpomaa sp. — on dead twigs. 

3. Grass — on dead leaves. 

4. Albie^a lebbek — on dried pods. 

5 . Borassus flabellifer (Palmyra Palm) — on dead leaves. 

6. Carnadon {Dianthns caryophjllni) — on dead branches 

and flowers. 

7. Sun-flower (Helianthus aeinns) — on dead leaves. 

8. Gladiolus sp. — on dead dps of leaves. 

9. Palm — on dead dps of leaves. 

10. Chrysandiemum — on dead leaves. 

11. Rose — on dead flowers. 

12. Saccharam officinantm (thick variety) — on dead leaves. 

13. Keora. 
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14. Cassia occidcaialis — on pods. 

15. CleoMC Viscosa — on dead plants & pods. 

16. 'Poiiiscltia pttlchcniwa — on dead leaves. 

17. Zinnia sp. — on dead branches and, leaves. 

18. Hibiscus /nutabilis — on dead leaves. 

19. Rose — on dead leaves. 

20. Marigold {Tage/es erccta) — on dead flowers. 

21. Cauliflower (Brassica olcraced ) — on leaves. 

22. T'icus religiosa — on dead leaves. 

23. Chenopodiuin album — on green leaves. 

The search for was started from the begin- 

ning of August, 1931; but unfortunately there was very little 
rain in Allahabad that year in the rainy season thus preventing 
a luxuriant growth of this and otlicr fungi. 

1. Macro sporittm species growing on plants 1-12 
found from the beginning of August ’31 to tlie middle of 
October ’31. 

2. Maci'osporium growing on plants 13-23 was found 
from the middle of October ’31 to the middle of February ’32- 

In the second period there was more luxuriant growth of 
Macrosporium than in the first one. 

The following forms were chosen for growing on the 
different media and symbols were given to each as shown 
below ; — 


Macrosporium Symbol used 


on Carnation 


Cr 

on Cauliflower 


Cl 

on Cassia occidenfalis 

• • 

C 

on Keora , . 

« • 

K 

on Rose 

• • 

R 

on Hibiscus tmitahilis 


S 

on Cleome viscosa . . 


X 


Single spore cultures of all these were prepared. 
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It will be interesting to note at the outset the peculiar 
behaviour of tlie species of Macrosporitwi growing on Alhi's;j(ja 
Lehbek. It did not bear the usual muriform conidia at aU on 
Brown’s Synthetic Starch, but showed chlamydospores. It was 
then allowed to grow on Potato glucose medium where it 
spored but very sparingly. Here too chlamydospores were 
found growing copiously. 


MEDIA 

The grovTh of the seven strains was studied on the 
following media. The formula: and pH values as determined 
colorimetricaUy are given below. 


Afedra 

Fornmla for i litre 

I. Brown’s Synthetic 
Starch Media . . 
11 . Hill Apple decoction 
Agar 

as 1 

Apple 200 gms. 

jsual 

Agar 18 gms. 

HI. Kashmir Apple de- 
coction Agar 

„ JO » 

» 20 „ 

iV. Green Guava decoc- 
tion Agiir 

Guava 200 „ 

« 

V. Ripe Guava decoc- ’ 
tion Agar . 

n 

„ 200 „ 

>. 18 „ 

VJ. Papaya decoctiori 

Agar . . . .: 

Papaya 200 „ 

18 ,, 

VH. B.an<ana decoction 

Agar . . . . ' 

Banana 200 „ 

» 10 » 

Vni. Cod-liver Oil Alalt 
Extract Agar 

Alalt 2% 

„ 1-8 % 


In the preparation of the fruit juice media tlie skin was 
peeled off and tlie seed and hard portions were rejected in every 
case. The pulp alone was only used and decoction was pre- 
pared by heating the pulp slowly with water. The decoction 
prepared from Banana was in a coUoidal state and not a clear 
liquid as obtained with other fruits. This colloidal decoction 
was used for making the medium. 
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GROWTH RATE 

The measurement of the colonies was in every case started 
after 48 hours, giving them time to get accustomed to their 
environmental conditions. The readings were taken at the 
same time each day starting with the 5rd day, till the time when 
the colonies filled the plates. 

On Brown’s Starch all the strains except perhaps Cr and 
K show a marked alternate rise and fall in their growth rate, 
so that there is an absence of an uniform rate of growth. These 
two features are present in most of the other media also. The 
strains Cr and K behave almost in the same manner, except 
that the strain Cr fills the plate a day earlier than K. The 
strains Cr K and S differ from the others in being staling 
forms, at least on this medium, because the grbwth rates of these 
strains on this medium fall continuously. Even these how- 
ever, do not fail to fill the plate. If larger plates were used 
these might have shown a cessation in their rate of growth. 
On the whole the maximum rise in the rates growth of 
all the strains was in the beginning i.e. either on the jth 
or 6th day. On the basis of their average rates of growth the 
strains can be arranged in the following manner : — ( Cr, S ), 
K, (C,X),C 1 . 

On HiU Apple decoction agar the strain K is more or 
less a staling form. As on Brown’s Starch, here also it does not 
fail to fill the plate. The strain Cr. which was staling on 
Brown’s Starch is non-staling on this medium. C and Cl also 
are stalers on this medium. According to the average rate of 
growth the strains can be arranged in the following manner : — 
Cr, Cl, S, ( C, IC, X ). 

The strain C on Kashmir Apple decoction agar show the 
maximum rate of growth on the 6th day. It differs from the 
other strains in that it begins with a fall, whereas all the 
others begin with a rise. There are no staling forms on 
this medium. According to the average dally radial advance 
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of colonies the strains are arranged in the following manner • 

(Cr,X), S. (C,K), Cl. 

A new strain R, which had not been discovered in time 
to include it in the previous experiments, was introduced on 
Green Guava decoction agar where it took the longest time 
to fill up tlie plate. On the whole the maximum increase in the 
rate of growth is on die loth day, for all die strains excepting 
C. The strain C differs from the others also in being perhaps 
a staler. A peculiarity noticed here is that while on the 
previously used media only one or two of the strains went 
through a period of uniform growtii for a or 3 days, on this 
medium almost all die strains except Cl show this feature. 
According to die average rate of growth the strains are arranged 
in the following manner : — S, C, K, Cr, ( Cl, X ), R. 

Except for the strains S and X, which begin with a fall 
die other strains show a rise in growth rate when grown on 
Ripe Guava decoction agar. Only the strains Cl, C, K, and S 
show a period of uniform growth. The strain Cr. is die only 
apparendy staling form on this medium. The strain R. is 
quite striking on diis medium showing as it does a very steep 
rise and an equally steep fall, which are much in excess of die 
rise and fall shown by other strains in their dail)'’ rate of 
growth. The rise in R. is on the yth-Sth day and fall on die 
c)th day. R. also takes a longer time than the other strains to 
fill up the plate. The strains can be arranged according to 
the average rate of grovTli in the foUovdng manner: — ^K, 

C, X, Cr, Cl, S, R. 

On Banana decoction agar .all the strains except K begin 
widi a fall in tiieir rate of growth, K alone begins 'with a rise. 
Cl. is here perhaps die only definitely staling form. It may be 
recalled tiiat Q. staled also on Hill Apple decoction agar. 
The forms on their average rates of growth are arranged as 

follows : — C, Cr, X, R, S, Cl and R. 

Some of the strains, such as Cr, K and S on Papaya 
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decoction agar begin with a fall while others begin with a rise in 
their rate of growth. The alternate rise and fall during growth 
arc somewhat more equal on this media for most of the strains, 
i.e. the falls arc about as steep as the corresponding rises. The 
strain K behaves differently from the others. Its rate of growth 
begins with a fall on the 5 th day, rises on the 6th day, is uniform 
from the 6th to the 9th day and then falls till the nth da3E 
Apparently tliis strain stales on the medium. The strains are 
arranged according to the average rate as follows : — Cr, R, 
C, S, Xand(Cl,K). 

It is interesting to note, that on Cod-liver Oil Malt Extract 
medium wliich is quite different in composition to tire natural 
fruit juice media used, the behaviour of the strains is also conspi- 
cuously different. Thus excepting one strain viz. S, all the others 
seem to stale on this medium. C and Cl, show only one rise 
and tlren after 4 days of uniform growth fall continuously in 
their rate of growth, and if larger plates were used, might have 
shown a cessation of growth after some days. Cr. behaves 
very much like C and Cl. The strains R and K show more 
than one rise, but on the whole tlieir rate of growtlr shows 
a greater tendency to fall. This medium which is not a set 
with the fruit juice media provides an interesting contrast to 
the fruit juice media. 

From a comparison of what has been said before it 
appears that strains of Macrosporium show an absence of a uni- 
form rate of growth, and that there is alternate rise and fall in 
their rate of growth in all the fruit juice media used. 

A chart of the strain and media on which they stale are 
given below ; — 



Avetage daily ladial advance in cms. 
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Strains 


Media 


Cr — Brown’s Starch, 
Cl— Hill Apple, 

C— Hill Apple, 

K — ^Brown’s Starch, 
R— Malt, 

S — Brown’s Starch. 
X— Malt. 


Ripe Guava, Malt. 

Banana, . Malt. 

Green Guava, Malt. 

HiU Apple, Papaya, Malt. 


It will be seen tliat K. is a staling form on the largest 
number of media than the other strains. 

Graph i summarises the average rate of radial ad- 
vance (in the sense of Horne and hlitter (5)) of the different 
strains on the different media whose pH values are given. 
Other workers in this field have found that the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity of the media influence the rate of growth, markedly, 
but it win be observed here that the seven strains of Macros- 
porium do not seem to be influenced in the same manner in their 
rate of growtli. It is interesting to note that the almost neutral 
or slightly alkaline Brown’s Starch synthetic medium has the 
smallest rate of growth for every strain. The next smallest 
grov’th rate is obser%'-ed on Kashmir Apple agar for the strains 
Cl, C, K, S and X — this medium is less acid tlian the other 
media. The strains Cl, K,- S and X have the maximum rate 
of grow'th on Ripe Guava agar — which is the most acid medium. 
But on the whole the average rate of growth of these strains 
of Macrosporiimj cannot be arranged according to the relative 
pH values of the different media. With Fusaria Boyle (7) found 
that tlie pH limits for the growtli of the fungus depend on 
the medium. 

To determine the respective value of the media, the 
growth rate of the strain is not the only criterion. The other 
characteristics according to Stevens & Hall (4) should also be 
considered before coming to any conclusion as regards the 
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suitabilily of any medium foi cultural work. These characteris- 
tics are discussed in the next section of the present paper. 

IV. Maci'oscopic and microscopic observations 

Macroscopic and microscopic observations were made in 
every case in 10-12 days old cultures. 

All colours were identified by comparison with Ridgways 
(3) “Colour standards and nomenclatures.” 

The range of the size of spores given in microns (l^) was 
determined by picking out and measuring a number of the 
largest and the smallest spores. Zones are enumerated from 
centre outwards. 



Brown’s Synthetic, Starch medium 
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The above chart shows that the colouration of the subs- 
tratum and mycelium dificr with the difTcrent zonation rings 
produced by all the strains. The colour of the substratum and 
mycelium deepens with age and after about three weeks it be- 
comes almost black. Tliis happens in all the other media also. 

On the whole the development of aerial mycelium and 
sporulation both seem to be fairly good on this medium for all 
tlie strains except C where sporulation is poor. 

The spores were of moderately big size on this medium. 
The length of the stalk was also considerable. 

The number of transverse septa was variable but on the 
whole it was i-8. Longitudinal septa, vertical as well as 
oblique, were also present, two being the maximum number in 
all of these except Cr,, which never showed more than one, 
vertical septa were of more common occurrence than the 
oblique (Figs. I-VI). 

^ The shape of the spores for all the strains was in this 
medium as well as in others, muriform and irregular. The 
colour of the spores was darker or lighter shades of olive in 
every strain except S where it was honey yellow. The colour 
varied also from spore to spore in the same culture and this 
depended on the age of the spore, the older spores being of a 

darker shade. This was true for the spores on all the other 
media also. 

The wall was generally smooth but in spores with darker 
shades wliich were probably older spores, the waU was rough 
and warty. The contents of these darker warty spores were 
more granular. These facts about the spore wall and contents 

old good for the walls and contents of spores in the other 
media also. ■ 
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The substratum for every strain is of uniform colour 
wliilc tlie mycelium has diifercnt colours at the different zones. 

Zonation is present in all the strains. The development 
of the aerial mycelium and sporulation is poor on this medium 
for all the strains except K where it is good. 

It is evident from a comparison of tlie results on this 
medium with tliose on Brown’s Starch medium that there is a 
change in the range of the size of tlie spores. The spores of the 
strains C and K increase both in length and width. A 
reverse condition is observed in C! where the spores decrease 
in length and width. Of tlie remaining three strains Cr, S 
and Xj the last two i.e., S and X show an increase in the 
length and a decrease in the width of tlieir spores, while in 
Cr, the spores decrease in lengtli and increase in width. A 
change in the length of the stalk is observed on this medium 
in all the strains except Cr where it remains the same as 
Brown’s Starch medium. The number of Septa is 1-8. 
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The substratum and mycelium in nearly all the strains arc 
of one colour except in S where the mycelium has tv^'o colours. 

Zonation is present in all the strains except in Cr. 

The development of aerial mycelium is very poor on this 
medium. Sporulation is very good in the strains Cl, K, and 
X, but is poor in Cr, K, and S. 

The change in the range of the size of die spores is 
observed by a comparison with the results observed in Brown’s 
Starch medium. The spores of the strains Cr, K, S and X in- 
crease in length and decrease in width, wliile those of the strain 
Cl decrease in length and increase in width. Spores of the strain 
C increase in length but there is no change in the range of the 
width. 

The length of die stalk for all the strains also changes on 
this medium as compared with the length on Hill Apple 
decoction. 

The number of Septa is i-8. 
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A new strain R was introduced on this medium. 

The colour of the substratum and the mycelium does 
not differ at the different zonation rings. In the strains Cr, 
C and R there are two colour zones for the mycelium. 

The zonation was distinct in the strains Cl, C, K, and X, 
but not so in Cr. There was no zonation in R and S. 

The development of aerial mycelium is poor in the strains 
Cl, C, K, S and X, but it is good in Cr and R. 

Sporulation, on the whole is quite good for every strain. 

The spore of the strain R has a conspicuously big stalk 
and the width of the spore is also quite great. 

The spores of the remaining strains as compared with 
their spores on Brown’s Starch medium have the following 
result. The spores of the strains Cl, C, K, and X increase in 
length as well as width, the spores of S increase in length but 
decrease in width and the spores of Cr. increase in the length 
and show no change in width. 


The strains R and S have chlamydospores on this medium 
a feature which is absent in the other strains. It is interesting 
to note, that, while in the strain S only some of the hyphae 
are transformed to chlamydospores, in the strain R sometimes 
the stalks and more commonly the conidiophores are trans- 
formed to chlamydospores. 

Saltations occur in R and X. Many sectors are seen in R, 
only one in X. For purposes of comparison cultures from the 
parent colony and the sectors were simultaneously prepared in 
every case where saltations occurred. In every case the parent 
colony showed much thicker growth than the sector. The 
colour of the substratum of the sector was different to the subs- 
trated colour of the parent. 


COLOUR OF SUBSTRATUM 

Parent ’ 

Sector 

R — ^Pale ochraceous buff 

X — ^Light ochraceous buff 

Light cinnamon brown 

Light ochraceous salmon 
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The colour of the substratum and mycelium docs not vary 
with the donation rings, i.e. it is the same at the zones as in the 
rest of the plate. 

Zonation is present in Cl, C, K, and X and absent in 
Cr and R. 

The development of aerial mycelium is very good in Cr, R 
and X and poor in Cl, C, and K. In S, the mycelium is reduced 
to a film. 

Sporulation is very good in the strains Cl, C, K, S and X; 
fairly good in R, but very poor in Cr. 

The change in the size range of the spores is observed by 
comparison with the results of spore size on Br.’s St. medium. 
The spores of the strains Cr, C, K, X, and S, increase in length 
and width; wliile that of Cl decrease in length and width. The 
change in the size of the spores of the strain R is observed by 
comparing it with die spore size on Green Guava medium, and 
consists in die spores decreasing in widdi and increasing in 
length. 
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The colour of the substratum and mycelium does not 
change at the zonation rings. 

Zonation is present in the strains Cl, C, K, S and X and is 
absent in Cr and R. The rings are distinct only in the strain C 
and indistinct in the others. 

The development of aerial mycelium is on the whole 
good on this medium excepting for tlie, strain S where the 
mycelium is thin. 

Sporulation is also good on the whole except for Cr. 

The change in size-range of the spores is observed by 
comparing with the results on Brown’s Starch medium. The 
spores of the strains Cl, C and S increase in length and decrease 
in width while the spores of the strains K and X increase in 
length but remain unaltered in range of width. The spores of 
Cr. increase both in length and width. Spores of the strahi R . 
as compared with the previous medium that is Ripe Guava 
agar increase in length and breadth. 

There is change in the length of the stalk also. 

The strain R is the only one giving off saltants on this 
medium. 
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The colour of the substratum and the mycelium does not 
change at the zones. 

Zonation is only distinct in the strain R. In the other 
strains it is indistinct, and in Cr it is altogether absent. 

Development of aerial mycelium is on the whole very 
poor — except for the strains Cr and R where it is quite good. 

Sporulation is on the whole very good except for the 
strain R where it is very poor. 

There is a change in tlie range of the size of the spores 
as compared with the results observed on Brown’s Starch 
medium. Spores of the strains Cr and X increase both in 
length and width. Spores of Cl, C and S increase in length, 
but decrease in width, while spores of K increase in length 
alone. Spores of the strain R on this medium are shorter and 
broader than those on Banana agar. 



Cod-tivcr nit /natt extract — agar 
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No change in the colour of the substratum or mycelium 
is observed at any of the zonauon rings. 

Zonation is present in all the strains except R. 

The development of aerial mycelium and sporulation are 
both very good on this medium except for R where sporula- 
tion is very poor. It is interesting to note that in the sector 
of R the sporulation is better tlian in the parent colony. 

The size-range of the spores is observed to have changed 
by comparison with the results obtained on Brown’s Starch 
medium. Spores of Cr, K and S increase in length as well as 
width; those of Cl decrease in length and breadth; while spores 
of the strain C increase in length and decrease in width. Spores 
of X also increase in length but do not change in the range of 
their width. The strain R does not alter die range of its spore 
size on this medium as compared widi Papaya agar. 

Clilamydospores were present only in the sector of the 
strain R and not in the patent colony. The hyphae were conver- 
ted to clilamydospores, and not the corudiophores, nor the stalk. 

Cot?} pari son of the different media conclusion 
Colour production. 

All the charts given in Chapter IV show that die intensity 
of colour of the seven strains differs in the strains, as weU as 
with the medium. It is not possible to say which is the basic 
colour for the strains, diough, on the whole the colour Olive 
might be taken as such. The number of colour zones is greatest 
on Brown’s Starch and HiU Apple agar for aU the strains. 

All the cultures become almost black in about diree 
weeks. 

It ^ can be concluded that the media play a part in the 
production of the various shades of colour. 
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1. 

2 . 


Development oj aerial mycelium 
Medium Aerial myceUum 

ISIalt agar Luxuriant in all the strains. 

Banana, Brown’s Starch Very good in all the strains. 


Hill apple \ 
Kashmir apple J 

Papaya 
Green guava 
Ripe guava 


Good in all the strains. 

Poor but luxuriant in R. 

Poor but luxuriant in Cr & R- 
Poor but luxuriant in R. Good in 
Cr and X. 


Zona f ion. 

Zonate colonies are produced “^/^trlin on 

than one strain. Zonarion varied -Rmwn (S) found 

different media. Working with 

that production of zones was “^/^onations on them 

Media with their strains which produced 

are given below : — 

Media 
Brown’s Starch 
Hill apple agar 
Kashmir apple agar 
Green guava agar . . 

Ripe guava agar . • 

Banana agar 
Papaya agar 

Malt agar •• Media the colour 

On Brown’s Starch and H^ PP ^^nes for 

zones of the mycelium cotrespon wi 
all the strains. On otlier media the colo 
marked from tlie grovdli zones. different media is 

Sporulafion. Spore production o ^ Good, 

given below under four heads viz . 

(5) Poor and (4) Very poor. 


Strains 

Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 
Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 
Cl, c, K, s, X 
Cl, C, K, X 
a, c, K, s, X 
Cl, c, K, s, X, R 
a, c, K, S, X 
Cr, Cl, c, K, s, X 
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Media 

Very good 

Good 



I. 

Brown’s Starch 

Cr, Cl, K, S, X 

C 



2. 

Green guava 

Cr, Cl, C, K. S, X 

R 



3- 

Papaya agar 

Cr, CI, C, K, S, X 


, , 

R 

4- 

Malt agar 

Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X 



R 

5- 

Kashmir apple 

Cl, C, X 

Cr,KS 



6. 

Banana agar 

Cl, C, K, S, X 

R 

Cr 


7- 

Ripe guava 

Cl, C, K, S, X 

R 


Cr 

8. 

Hill apple 

K 

• • 

Cr, Cl, C 

S,X 


As regards the size-range of spores and septation mode, 
a change was observed in tlie different strains on the different 
media and can be seen from the cliarts given for the microscopic 
characters under every medium. It has often been seen that a 
rich growth of aerial mycelium is not associated witli good 
sporulation. I found however that certain strains on certain 
media showed copious mycelial growth side by side with good 
sporulation. Thus the strains Cr, Cl, C, K, S, X show very 
good sporulation as also a luxuriant and good growth of aerial 
myceUum on Malt, Banana and Brown’s Starch. 

Chlamjdospons. 

The formation of chlamydospores was obser\’’ed only in 
the strains R & S. R developed them on green and ripe guava 
agars, while S developed them only on green guava agar. 
The best development of chlamydospores was in the strain R. 
The sector of R produces chlamydospores but not the parent 
colony on cod-liver oil malt extract medium. 

Saltations, 

Saltations were observed in 5 out of 8 media viz. Green 
Guav^ Ripe Guava, Banana, Papaya and Malt agars. 

• T> ^ tendency to saltation was displayed by the 

strain R, which saltated on aU the 5 media mentioned, showing 
more than one sector on every medium. Strain X produced 
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saltation on Green and Ripe Guava agars while tlie strain C 

saltated only on Malt agar. cppm<! 

Wliile certain strains alone saltate, tlie medium . 
to have sometliing to do witli tlie phenomenon, ^mce certai 
medLa, more tlian otliers would seem to m uce sa 
After a consideration of the important 
development of aerial myceUum, zonation, 
of growtli, the number of staling forms, an > 

author vtishes to recommend the media studied m the 
lowing order for the growth of Alacrosporttm 

1. Banana-decoction- Agar. Best. 

2. Cod-Hver Oil Malt Extract Agar. 

5 . Papaya-decoction-agar. 

4 . Ripe Guava-decoction-Agar. 

5. Kashmir Applc-dccoction-Agar. 

6 . Brown’s-starch-synthetic Medium. 

7. Green Guava-decoction-Agar. 

8. Hill Apple decoction Agar. 00 


T/I. Summary 

In ^ 

iacrosporium was growing. 

sed in cultural work. , £com fresh Bants 

2. Six natural media were prep guavas, Banana, 

12. Kashmir and Hill Apples, synthetic starch, 

ad Papaya. A synthetic medium viz., 

nd Cndliver Od Malt Effiact agar «re also us 

ras used for purposes of comparison. jjj£ferent strain of 

3. From die growtli rate ot tliat there 

Aacrosporlum on the AJ, absence of a uniform rate 

p-as an alternate rise and faU, 

>f growdi. found to stale on certain 

4. Some of tlie strains were found 

nedia only. 
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5. Growtli rate is not influenced by the pH value of 
the medium i.e. tlie acidity or alkalinity of the medium does 
not seem to have any influence on the rate of growth. 

6. Intensity of colour was obser\’’ed to change for the 
strains from medium to medium. The colour olive might be 
taken as the basic colour for all tlie strains. 

7. Zonations were found in every medium but not 
necessarily for every strain. 

8. Development of aerial mycelium and also sporulation 
was studied in all the media. Some of tlie strains followed 
the general rule that a good growth of aerial mycelium is 
associated with poor sporulation. There were, however, many 
exceptions to this rule. 

9. The size-range of the spores, as also the length of 
the spore stalk changed with tlie media. 

10. Clilamydospores were observed in R & S; both 
strains forming them on green guava agar and only R forming 

them on ripe guava agar and in tlie sector of R on Malt extract 
agar. 


11. Saltations were produced by tlie strains R, X, and C. 

12. After consideration of all the important characters — ■ 
the Banana, Cod-liver Oil Malt Extract and Papaya agars are 
specially recommended. 


In conclusion, the author acknowledges her indebtedness 
to ^ Prof. J. H. Mitter, for suggesting the problem and his 
guidance ^ in this work, and to Messrs. R. N. Tandon and 
A. K. Mitra for their help. 
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Kg, Kashmir apple and Hill apple 
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media in order. . Brown’s-starch, papaya. 

Figs, 9-td-The Kashmir apple and 

malt, banana, ripe « 
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guava and green guava agars 

FkUll. . p, on Btown’s-statch, Hill apple, 
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Figs. 45-52 — ^The strain K on Brown’ s-starch. Hill apple, 
Kashmir apple, green guava, ripe guava, banana, papaya and 
malt agars in order. 
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ON THE PHRAGMEN— LINDELOF PRINCIPLE* 

Bj P. L. Srivastava 

Reader, Mathemtics Department, Allahabad University 

I. The main object of this paper ts to 
important consequences from the Phragmen- in o^ 

To do this I need the following theorem wheh rt onl) 
generalized form of a theorem proved by me c sc\ 

is a regnlar function (f Z {^re’^) tin anje 

I 

jqij^a, jvhere “>— / 

( 1 . 2 ) / (0=0 ^ ^ constant, tin 

out this angle; . 

(1.3) / (0 is not identically z^ro ; then 

^ _logJZ(r^ 

(1.4) Z> (q>)= hm ^ 

r-y 0 ° 

is a continuous function of theorem. 

I use tliis tlieorcm to prove the 

(..6)/W=0 " 

out this angle ; . any radius vector inside 

this angle ; sciences, 

*An abstract of tins pap^r ”1 pt. Ill, p. 265- 

India, Vol. 6, 1 93 CanhriUsS ’ 

1 Proceedings of toe 
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then f (z) is identically e^cro. 

From this we deduce the following generalization of a 
theorem of Akheyser.^ 

Theorem 11. If 

(^ • ^) / ( R! ) i^ ^ regular function of order //; the angle 

(^• 9 ) \f {re '^p')\<:_Ae ^ 2. ri'here for all 

values of r, A and s being some fixed positive constants ; 

(i.io) [f {re ^p)\<ie^ os ^-\-*!)rP ^ positive _ 

number % however small, and r>r(v); then f(^ is identically \ero. 

Aklieyser took to be an integer and fi^ an integral 
function of Elsewhere^ I have shown that the restriction that 
p must be an integer is unnecessary. Here I show that, in case 

(.K.) iiecd be regular only inside an angle of extent 
and not in the whole plane. 

The next theorem is of the same character as Theorem i. In 
this the angular region in wHch /(^ is regular is ofan extent less 

than ~ , but the condition B>A is replaced by A<—B cos ap. 
Theorem III. If 

(!•»)/ (^)« a regular function of in the angle ['Pl<a, ^vhere 

a: 31; 

< a < ; 

y p’ 

f (i^—O {e^^^, where K is a positive constant throu^- 
out this angle ; 

• 13 ) / (r0=O {e^rPy^ on q5=±a, and 
=0 {e~^ff) on (p=o ; 


2 

3 


Rendiconti del 
Rend/eofiii del 


Circolo Matematico di 
Circolo Matematico di 


Palermo, Vol. ji, 1927, pp. 390-395- 
Palermo, Vol. 53, 1931. 
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then f is identically e^cro, if A<—B cos pa. 

z. Proof of Theorem 1 . It seems most natural to deduce 

this theorem from those proved by Phragmen and Lmdelof m 

Part in of dieir well-known memoir in Vol. 31 of t e c a 

Mathe'ff/atica.^ , . 1 1 

Wc may plainly suppose that / (^) is tegular m the angle 

-o'sS<p<a, where o and a' are both posmve and their sum 


is and that the inequality (r.y) is satisfied on the vector 9 -o. 

^Now let us suppose that/(ij) is not always zero, and write, 
with Phragmdn and Lindelof, 

so diat /t « -d. z 

stated at the outset, h (^P) is continuou 

h (o)<-B. unequal, 

Now two cases will arise: {0 « 


(? 7 ) 0=0'=—. 

^ . f 

/•N r ^ A einnlv the fundamental theorem o 

(/) suppose “ JipP^y *■ 

secdon to of Phragmdn and Lindelofs paper to the angular 

region— a'^ cp <0. fnar—n'<«P<o, where 

Then //(cp) < Ceos yTfor and 

C cos p^-{-D sin p^P takes the values 

«P= — a' respectively. 

A+Bcos^ sin/y'P,-« <‘P^°- 
That is, h(yi)^—B cos p’P gjn a' p 

^4+5cos_^ gin ^<p=o, when 
Now —B cos /<P iuTo^ 

. ; n/f Ada Matbaaaiica, 

^ Sur urn extension d’tm principt classiqus del " J 

Vol. 51, 1508, pp. 381-406. 
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tan p^)= 


—B sin a' p ^ —B sin ofp 
A-\-B cos a’p cos a'p 



This means that o, for<p= — 5, where 6 is 

2 

some fixed positive number. 

Now y^(cp) being continuous and /^(o)<— B, y^((p)<ointhe 
interval -}- y) and ^(<p)=o when <p=(po 

r ^ 

~~p \T where - >Y>5, since an interval in 


which is negative cannot exceed — and an interval in 

P 

which /6(qp) is positive must at least be equal to 

P 

Now applying the theorem’ that if h{^o)=o, 

then '^(<Po+.v)+;^((po— o<a-< — ) 

V p J H 

we have 


i(q>o+i ~(~+ Y)) +b (q.o_i + A+ y)>o, 

t.e., h(~~a'~z y)-{-h (o)>o, 
i.e., h (a— 2 y)+/6 (o)>o. 

, ■ A'^h(a.~zy^'^ }j (p^-^B, which contradicts the hypo- 

thesis that A<B. 

Hence/ is identically zero. 

(//) a a =—• Choose any arbitrarily small positive 
£ 8j and apply the theorem of section lo of Phragmen and 


6 and Lindelof, /. p. 400. 

Ibid, p. 3^^. 

’’ Ibid, p. 400. 
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LindeloPs paper to tlie angular regions — - +e<‘P<o and o 

Jt 

cp^ E. 

Then k for +e. and 

Ac extent of Ais angle being i-s+a5> A. we come to 

an impossibiUty. Hence /(d is “8“" „ Ae 

It is easy to see, by considering Ae fcn^on 
theorem ceases to be true when Ae extent of the ang 

wliich /(^ is regular is less than • 

1 /-V hp stated in the following 
The above result can also be statea 

W ( 1 . 6 ) is not 

I/M ‘“Of f‘ s. >k 

identically ecero, then, for evetj 

, is satisfied on each vector is suing jrom tk origwaj^ ffft/L 
angular regio,! in n^iid fiO is regular, fi, an tnfinttj jr 

limit is infinity.^ a, . jg ^jot identically zero, 

? Proof of Theorem IT /W 

V-!ogI/K?)J<. for I f I 

then h (9)== rP 


tinuous function of <P fo^ I K ^ 


Sincei(J)=S-('“T+') 

, as, eos A. we have, by the fcndamental 
and 4 (-5)^- “ a- 
, nf Phragm^ Lindelof, 

AeoremofPtae „ i eosec A sm ;r<P 

4 W<(-a-r=“=T)'“^" s 

. ..p-.,«.ri-vW«ato*rooV«t/ s.o afHu.S..r 

8 Cf. H. CW'”"/' No. « (1918). P- 

ArkwforMcnemot.k^^’^-ot-^s, 
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for , a beiiiff less than k. 

zp zp ° 

h{p)^ —I sec — <— I. 

z z 

f (:^), therefore, satisfies the conditions of Theorem i with 


0 Ot 

A=j, and J 3 =i+— sec — , and so /(^)=o. 

4. Vroof of Theorem III. If f(f) is not identically zero, 

then h{pf)= lim — — )_1^ (j q) ]<a) is a continuous func- 

rP 


r-xxi 


tion of q 5 for f qp I <a. 

Now applying the fundamental theorem of Phragmen and 
Lindelof to the angular region o<qp^a, we have 

h (qp)< C cos p(p-{-D sin p% for o<q5<a, where 
C cos p<p-\-D sin p^ takes the values — B and A for <p=o, and 
q>=a respectively. 

That is, /X<pX— B cos/cp+ ^~*~:^ sin /;% (o<<P<a). 

sin /7a r ’ \ 

Now the right hand expression is negative in the 

angle o:^qp<Y, where y>-^, since it vanishes when tan py 

zp 

B sin aa 1 . 1 . 

~A+B cos negative. 

Similarly, we can prove that h (qp) is negative in the angle 
y<‘P<o, so that h (qp) is negative in an angle whose magni- 


tude is greater than ^ which is an impossibility.® 

Hence f(z)^. 

As a particular case we have the following result : — 

V f(K) A ^ regular function of exponential type in the angle, 

I qp j ^a, where -^<a<jt, and is hounded on the vectors qp=d::®> ■ 

it cannot satisfy the equality fl^^Q {e—hr\ (8>o), on the positive 
7 eal axis without being identically ^ro. 



